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“Keeping School ? Or Developing Fuiure Presidents? 











Why The 


World Book 
Is Preferred 


Nearly 7000 pages—2/3 more than 


similar works 


4 times as many subjects covered 


10 volumes 
5100 pictures 


OU know the story of the three men break- 
ing rock at the side of the road. 


Grunted the first, “I’m breaking rock.” 
Growled the second, “I’m making $5.00 a day.” 
Smiled the third, “I’m building a cathedral.” 


What are you doing? Just “keeping” school—or 
developing the great men and women of the future? 


To-day, somewhere in the schoolrooms of Amer- 
ica is an eager, active youngster who some day 
will be President of the United States. 


He may be in your room. There may be others 
in your room destined to become presidents of 
great business concerns, of educational institu- 
tions, leaders in social, political and business life. 
Will they some day look back and think grate- 
fully of the hours they spent answering your 
questions, asking you questions and listening to 
the words of wisdom and understanding which 
fell from your lips? 


throughout the country. Nothing else can take 
its place. It helps you to make lessons interesting. 
It helps you to fan the spark of ambition, present 
in every child, into a flame which will light his 
pathway through the years. It helps you to give 
the child something he cannot get from textbooks, 
blackboard exercises, or parrot-like recitations— 
an understanding of the world in which he 
lives —its peoples and its problems. Before you wilh 
choose any reference work, see THE WORLD tHE wortp Book is 
BOOK and compare! edited by M._V. O'Shea, 





Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, 
assisted by a staff of 196 
authorities. Prof. O’Shea is 
the author of many booksfor 
teachers, parentsand pupils. 
He is intimately in touch 
witheducational movements 
t hout the country,and 
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men pages [Free}. 


Teachers’ outlines of efe.8 of ote. 
The responsibilities and possibilities of your | 0 “Projects and Problems.”* A valuable booklet for teachers using the project method, A 68-page 


Lists of questions 
Related subjects work are tremendous. You need every profes- book by Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Geo. A. Work, Chas. A. McMurry, William C. Bagley and 
other well known educators. Regular price, 50 cents. Special to readers of this magazine, 25 
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The EAR GATE 
is the open way 


_to the child mind, 







where early impressions 


indelibly recorded 














CAN you forget the songs you learned 
in childhood? Try it! 

Neither will the child of today ever for- 
get the beautiful music the Victrola brings! 


MUSIC cuts deepest into the plastic 
recording substance—begins sooner—lasts 
longer than any other art or science — 
reaches the spiritual, mental and moral 
nature of the child. 


The music of the world is the rightful 
inheritance of childhood. 


The music of the long ago and all the 
beautiful music for children of more re- 
cent years is now available for the home 
and school through the enduring repro- 
ductions on Victor Records. 


The Victrola is indispensable in every 
modern schoolroom! 
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SSTrIS MASTERS VOICE™ 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It,is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 


add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—AI!I subscriptions will be dis- 


continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in the re- 


ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 


number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS, are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Insti A iati etc. 
Sample copies and al! y ial furnished 
free on application. 











OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 





Editors’ Forecast 


ROJECTS of various kinds will be 

presented in our January number. 
There will be “A Second-Grade Food 
Project” by Florence Brumbaugh, who 
taught last summer in the Demonstra- 
tion School of Columbia University; 
“An Indian Project for the Primary 
Grades” by Mildred Miles Roberts; 
“The Health Store—A Project” by 
Bertha L. Swope, Director of Physical 
Education in the East Cleveland 
schools; “A School Library Project” 
by Eva A. Smedley. 

We are especially pleased to offer 
our readers a discussion of “The 
Meaning of the Progressive Move- 
ment in Education” by Eugene Ran- 
dolph Smith, who is Headmaster of 
the Beaver Country Day School at 
Brookline, Mass., and author of Edu- 
cation Moves Ahead. 

January is the month that brings 
Benjamin Franklin’s birthday and 
Thrift Week. The Thrift movement 
looks to the wise and versatile Frank- 
lin as its inspiration and model. Just 
what this movement has accomplished 
may be gleaned from the facts pre- 
sented on page 24 of this issue by the 
American Bankers Association. It is 
appropriate that our January number 
should open with a striking Thrift 
Poster by John T. Lemos, incorporat- 
ing an excellent likeness of Franklin. 
There will also be a thrift play en- 
titled “The Magic Thrift Lamp” by 
Ruby Phillips Bramwell. 

A feature that is sure of popularity 
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is a page of Eskimo designs from 
which patterns may be made for sand- 
table decoration. It is called “Little 
Aphoo’s Winter Ride” and is by Mr. 
Lemos. There is little Aphoo himself 
and his father, a sledge and dog team, 
a polar bear, an igloo, icebergs, and 
even the Aurora Borealis! The de- 
sign for a January Calendar and Mr. 
Solar’s Bird-Feeding Stations are both 
reminders of a wintry month. In con- 
trast is the springlike effect to be ob- 
tained from Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s 
Window Decoration, a bowl of daffo- 
dils. The Health Poster in Miss 
Cleaveland’s series will illustrate “The 
Bathing Rule.” 

In nature study may be mentioned 
a Shufeldt’s article on the screech 
owl. 

Mary B. Grubb will explain the ap- 
plication of “Designs for Collars and 
Cuffs.” 

Other articles and stories will be: 
“History Exercises” by James F. Tyr- 
rell, Principal of the Minot School, 
Dorchester, Mass.; “Lucretia Mott— 
Friend of the Slaves” by Rebecca 
Deming Moore; “What Happened to 
Nimbletoe” by Virginia Straight. 

The Picture Study will be Winslow 
Homer’s “The Lookout—All’s Well,” 
with text by Miriam LeMay Lemos. 

In the January Entertainment, be- 
sides the thrift play already men- 
tioned, there will be a clever puppet 
show for small children, based on the 
old story of “The Bremen Town Mu- 
sicians.” This is by Rea McCain and 
Cinda Hatcher. Besides, there will 
be music, recitations, exercises. 
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The Pathfinder 


FINDERis an ideal medium for this purpose. 
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16 Cock Robin Drawings, 4x5..4c 
16 Farm Story Drawings, 4x5. .4c 


16 Three Bear Drawings, 4x5...4c 


Latta’s Duplicator 


inches, price $3.19, Eac 
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ink and instructions. Pint 
refill, $1.04; quart, $1.94. 
Hektograph paper, 81%4x 
11, medium quality, 500 
sheets, price 91c. Good 
quality paper, $1.14. Hek 
ink, violet or black, 34c. 
Hektograph Pencil, IIc. 
Fancy paper for original 
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LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— 


9x12 inches, contains 320 pages and 
weighs two pounds. 


About two thirds of Latta’s Book No. 
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It represents the Primary Education, 
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Filling Stockings; A F. A. Owen Publishing Company. When ordering Poster Paper, 50 


Happy New Year; 
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sheets, 18 colors, 
9x12, 16c; same pa- 
per, 36 sheets 18x24, 
assorted colors, wt. 
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books and supplies from us you may include any 
items needed from the Owen list and thus save 
the time and bother of making out two orders. 
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16 Hiawatha Drawings, 6x9...14c No. 18. Large Col’d Posters, 10 in. high, 7 subjects.24c Intermediate Set, paper, $3.50; Primary Set, .$3.50 
12 Calendars to Color, 6x9.....9¢ No. 19. Toy Money, coins and bills, over $500 for..24c Story of the Bible from "Genesis to Revel ition, - ¥ 
19¢ No. 20. Alphabets and Figures to paste, 2000 I-in..29c by Chas. Foster. 704 pages 300 illustrations, 


Size 643x9 inches, cloth bound.......eceeeees $2.00 


Rubber Type Printers 


Each set contains capitals and small 
Ictters, figures, inked pad and spacer, 
Complete in 
fibre box, 

3/10 inch. .84e 
Y% inch. .$1.0 
! 






7g inch,..$ 


1 inch... .$2. 





Calendar Pads for 1926 
Fancy Pads, IxlM% _in., dz. He; same 114x134, 19¢ 
Gift Booklets, small, dz., 24c; same larger, dz. 49¢ 
Printed Candy Box, not cut out, doz........ 7c 


Juvenile Candy Box, cut out ready to use, dz, 3le 
Christmas Candles, assorted colors, 2 dozen..17c¢ 


Christmas Supplies 
Christmas Celebrations, for all grades....... 3% 
Christmas Song Book, it has 73 songs....... 34¢ 
Santa Crepe Paper Poster, 10 ft. by 20 in...24¢ 
Bell and Holly Crepe Poster, 10 ft. by 20 in. .24 
Pine Tree Crepe Paper Border, 10 ft. by 7 in. . 9% 
Doz, 3-in, Paper Bells, 14¢; Artificial Snow..14c 


1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn 


7th Ave., Huntington, West Virginia 
l I8th Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 








OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 

Picture Study on Page 42 

Our readers will find the Picture 
Study Lesson this month on page 42, 
not on page 50 as stated in the caption 
of the cover picture. We regret that 
the mistake was discovered too late to 
permit any correction, aside from this. 
The small reproductions of the cen- 
tral figures of ‘‘The Sistine Madonna” 
are given opposite the text, on page 
43. 


International Character 
Education 


The French Ministry of Education 
has accepted the invitation given by 
the Character Education Institution, 
Washington, D. C., to cooperate in 
discovering, by educational researches, 
how to give effective character educa- 
tion in public schools. France has had 
moral education in her schools for fif- 
teen years, and has a basis of experi- 
ence on which to give advice to Amer- 
ican educators. The various State 
Superintendents of Education have 
combined to form the Character Edu- 
cation Institution, through which they 
have been doing, for several years, 
careful research work on the problems 
of character education in public schools. 
A children’s morality code has been 
worked out to guide the teachers in 
deciding what moral ideas to inculcate. 
Tentative plans for school work for 
character development have been out- 
lined, and are being experimented with 
by seleeted teachers to prove whether 
general use of them will get desirable 
results in the lives of children. Milton 
Fairchild is chairman of the institu- 
tion, and the board of trustees includes 
officers of the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the Public Schools of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the National Education 
Association, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

This is the first time in the history 


NEAREST PLACE: 
various nations have combined in re- 
search work to discover how to make 
education effective for the development 
of personal character as a basis for 
civilization. 


Dr. Waitman Barbe, who had been 
on the faculty of the University of 
West Virginia for thirty years, died 
October 30, aged 61 years. Aside from 
his duties as professor of English, he 
served for a long period as editor of 
the West Virginia School Journal, and 


Free to Teac 


Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


W OULD you like to win the respect, 
admiration and obedience of every 





he was the author of several books, 
among them Ashes and Incense, The 
Study of Poetry, and Famous Poems 
Explained. 


“The Christmas Book” is a handy 
little collection of suggestions that will 
be welcomed by all who are charged 
with the responsibility of arranging 
for Christmas festivities of one sort or 
another. It is published by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
York. The price is 35 cents. 


G. & C. Merriam Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., publishers of Webster’s 
Dictionaries, are issuing periodically 
throughout the year a leaflet called 
Word Study, in which they “hope to 
contribute in a modest way to a teach- 


‘ing of English,” and which will be sent 


without expense to any English teacher 
requesting it. 





Life is not so short but that there is 
always time enough for courtesy. 
Emerson. 








of education that the educationists of 
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2-3-4 PART SONGS = a 
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New | 





Inattention 








pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


with the newest school 
plans of Project-Problein, 
Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
celerated Classroom 
Work, etc. i 

Don’t be without this 
book. It means success 
in tne all-important part 
of your life work—disci- 
pline control For you 


How would you control 
Inattention, Cheating, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- 
bornness, Bad | Temper, 
Crying, Practical Joking, 
Whispering, and other 
habits that hamper 
schoolroom efficiency? 

The Free Introductory 
Cae ae we surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital essential 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 
Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 

mail the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 212, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





tical School Discipline. 


Name .ccccccewessecssseccese 


Address .ccccccccccceseves eee 





INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE 
” 
NTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
' Dept. 212, Pleasant Hill, Ohio DISCIPLINE 
Without cost or obligation on_ my 
art, please send me_at once Prof, 
Seery’s Introductory Course in Prac- a 
























Science Discovers 
the Secret of 


Caruso’s 
Wonderful Voice 












% \ne 


Hyo-Glossus 


Why ts it that the humble peasant boy of Italy 
became the greatest singer of alltime? This 
diagram of his throat wiil show you. Caruso's 
marvelous voice was due to a superb develop- 
ment of his Hyo-Glossus muscle. Your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle can be developed, too! A good 
voice can be made better—a weak voice become 
strong—a lost voice restored—stammering and 
stuttering cured. Science will help you. 


Your voice can be 
improved 100% 


A few very fortunate persons—like the late 
Caruso—are born with the ability to sing 
well. But even Caruso had to develop his 
Hyo-Glossus muscle before his voice was 
perfect. You can develop a beautiful singing 
orspeaking voice if your Hyo-Glossus muscle 
is strengthened by correct training. Pro- 
fessor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in the 
music centers of Europe for his success in 
training famous Opera Singers—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific research 
and finally perfected a system of voice train- 
ing that will develop your Hyo-Glossus 
muscle by simple, silent exercises right in 
your own home. The Perfect Voice Institute 
guarantees that Professor Feuchtinger’s 
method will improve your voice 100%. You 
are to be your own judge—if your voice is 
not improved 100% in your own opinion, we 
will refund your money. : 


Grand Opera Stars 
His Students 


Handreds of famous singers have studied with 
Professor Feuchtinger. Over 10,000 happy pupils 
have received the benefits of his wonderful in- 
ing. You do not know the possibilities of your 
voice. If you want to sing—but lack the proper 
training because you have not the time nor means 
to study—here is your chance. You can now train 
your voice et a very small cost in the privacy of 
your own home. - - 4 


If you want to improve your speaking voice—if 
you stammer or etutter—Professor Feuchtinger 
will belp you, 


Prof. Feuchtinger’s Book FREE 





You will do yourself a great and last- 
ing good by studying this book. It may 
be the first step in your career, Do not 
delay, Mail the coupon today. 





Linn Perfect Voice Institute: 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-29, Chicago 
Please send me FREE Professor Feuch- 
tinger’s book, “Physical Voice Culture.” 
I have put X opposite the subject that in- 
terests me most, I assume no obligation 
whatever. 


(C) Singing (Speaking (J St 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


To Aid Kindergarten-Primary 
Work 


The former Section of Kindergarten 
Education of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, has 
recently been made the Section of 
Kindergarten-Primary Education. 
This reorganization was effected to 
meet the present educational tendency 
to regard pre-school, kindergarten, 
and primary work as a unit of the 
educational system. The work as out- 
lined for this new section is as follows: 
“To initiate, organize, and supervise 
research studies in kindergarten-pri- 
mary education and in nursery or pre- 
school education; to plan and hold 
conferences of educators; to prepare 
bulletins and circulars on _ various 
phases of kindergarten education; to 
act as consultant specialist concerning 
the developing of kindergarten-pri- 
mary work; to make public addresses 
at conferences and meetings of educa- 
tional associations.” Dr. Mary Dab- 
ney Davis has been appointed as Spec- 
ialist, and Miss Roberta Hemingway 
as Junior Specialist of the newly or- 
ganized section. 


Functions of Rural School 
Supervisors 


With 35 per cent of the nation’s 
children in rural schools, fewer than 
2 per cent of the 300,000 teachers in 
these schools are normal graduates. 
Trained supervisors are, therefore, 
urgently needed. The field of service 
of this officer, as outlined in Bulletin 
No. 9, 1925, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, includes not only supervising the 
work of teachers and introducing bet- 
ter methods, but also promoting teach- 
er and pupil reading courses, encour- 
aging school boards to furnish ade- 
quate school buildings and equipment, 
inaugurating health programs, and 
athletic,‘ musical, and educational com- 
munity meets. He acts as friend and 
adviser of the teacher, sees that some 
provision is made for the proper care 
and education of physically handi- 
capped children, influences boys and 
girls to complete the school course, 
and encourages bright students to 
seek high school and college careers. 


Revision of Public-School 
Curriculum 


Five hundred school systems have 
entered a cooperative plan for curricu- 
lum revision, according to Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of schools for 
Philadelphia, writing in School Life. 
The time has come for a comprehensive 
nation-wide revision of the curricu- 
lum, Mr. Broome says, and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association has ap- 
pointed a commission to take the lead- 
ership in the movement. Not only 
leaders in education but laymen as well 
are interested, because the growing 
cost of education demands every pos- 
sible saving of school funds, and be- 
cause of the plain need of saving hu- 
man energy and time by preventing 
waste of educational effort. 


Carelessness 


“T am not much of a mathematician,” 
says Carelessness, ‘‘but I can add to 
your troubles, subtract from your earn- 
ings, multiply your aches and pains, 
take interest from your work and dis- 
count your chances for safety. Be- 
sides this, I can divide your thoughts 
between business and pleasure and be 
a potent factor in your failures. Even 
if I am only with you a small fraction 
of the time, I can lessen your chances 
for success. I am a figure to be reck- 
oned with. Cancel me from your hab- 
its and it will add to your total Hap- 
piness.”—Pennsylvania School Journal. 


I consider knowledge to be the soul 
of the republic, and as the weak and 
wicked are generally in alliance, as 
much care should be taken to diminish 
the number of the former as of the 
latter.—John Jay. 
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101 Famous Poems 


RE you wondering what 

to give your friends for 
Christmas? Good poetry has 
an appeal that never grows old. 
and in the ‘‘101 Famous Poems”’ 
you will find a particularly fine 
collection of the best poetry 
from the entire field of English 
literature. It is a book you will 
enjoy and a gift your friends 
will appreciate. 





iss 
micabeaccatere- $ J 50 


tol leather cover .. 


Invaluable in Teaching English 


To the English teacher the 101 Famous Poems has become -al- 
most a necessity. For use in the classroom it comes in a heavy 
cloth binding at $1.00 a copy or in a durable paper cover at 25c 
a copy. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, 


BOOK DIVISION 


1216 Cable Building Chicago, Illinois 
































The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "a ***New vor 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS TO 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PREs. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


° EL STREET, ALB . N.Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES, Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


T 
BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY matenin Reener 
FORTY-THREE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 
FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, sete sits" cc 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Rochester, N.Y, ~s%n3 2288S 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 4ixciitie TENNESSEE” 


No teacher enrolled with less than two years (60 semester hours) of college work. No Branch Offices. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY tre scna’ tor Year soci AS utc osth, 


723 Leary Building, Seattle, Washington. 









































TEACHERS Needed For Our Calls. Ohio Valley Teach- | TEACHERS WANTED-—Nat’l Ag’cy-Phila.,Pittsb’g, 
ers’ Agency, 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 0. | Syracuse, Northampton, Mass., Auburn, Me., Ind’ps, Ind. 


FREE -TO 
TEACHERS 
Read Ad. Below 


Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— nim 


We want school teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 
know and value Kondon's and Koatlon’s. it eT me, 
to advise this healthy habit to B a 

their boysandgirls, $100 teach- _tion, coldsand catarrh, Just as 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season ‘important as cleaning the teeth, 













































Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
parents of your pupils. We will with the 20 or more names and 
send you, not asample, buta reg- addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co. 









‘ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NEW SELF-TEACHING SEATWORK MATERIALS 























NEW teem POSTER PROJECT 
F THE FOUR SEASONS 

A brand ale and beautiful color decoration for the 
schoolroom which pupils make up themselves under 
the direction of the teacher. . An excellent class proj- 
ect for Ist. 2nd, and 3rd Grades, Consists of four 
colored poster paper panels size 12 x 36 inches, on 
which are printed Spring, Summer, Autumn and Win- 
ter backgrounds. White cards with figures of_ chil- 
dren, snowman, dog, etc., printed on separate sheets, 
are to be cut out by perth, eolored, and pasted in 
correct positions on the backgrounds, When com- 
pleted this project makes a striking and attrac- 
tive wall decoration twelve feet long. No. 21 
Complete 


27— 
$0.50 


ACTION WORD PICTURE 
RS. For teaching the 
pA of the printed word in 
first grade by means of illustrated 
posters to_ be used at the desk, or 
for wall decoration. 24 child il- 
Justrations of “‘March,”’ “Run. 
“Jump,” “Flower,” ete., are 
printed in silhouette on 9x12 
inch cards, with word in very 
large script below the picture. Ex- 
ceptional value of this set shown 
in fact that many teachers have 











a ri pain -— fom per — 

i nand made. ye now produce 

No, 2102 these posters in quantity, and 

bi ae 2 therefore offer following extreme 
reduction in price. No. 2102—Per set..........- . 


PAIRING WORDS AND PICTURES—NO. 2024. 
Primary Grades. 16 identical cards with pictures of 
36 objects familiar to each upil, name of each ob- 
ject printed in clear type. Names and pic senor” My be 
cut apart and watched 0 
eevee ARRANGEMENT—No. 2068. “ar 
3%, 4 and 5, Each of 16 cards contains a five to nine 
sentence paragraph with sentences in mixed orders. 
Pupils to rearrange and give story a title........$0.40 
































No. 2064 No. 2065 


waren GOOSE POSTERS TO COLOR—NO. 
64. For Primary Grades. Ten drawings of Moth- 
~y Goose characters 9 x-12 inches (same “drawing as 
used in above) vrinted on white drawing paper for 
crayon or water coloring according to directions $0.35 
PATONAORK POSTERS FROM MOTHER GOOSE 
2065. For Primary Grades. ‘Teaches chil- 
dren to use scissors and paste. Mother Goose charac- 
ters printed in black outline on 9 x 12 inch mount- 
ing paper. Sectionsof each picture on separate bril- 
jiant sheets colored paper to be cut apart and pasted 
on printed outlines according to illustration....$0.5 
GOING THROUGH THE ZOO—NO. 2053. Grades 
Zand 3. _ Exceptionally useful set of Zoo animal draw- 
ay to color, with_verse appropriate for each animal, 
See illustration. On cards 9x 12 inches.........$0.25 


(vr ¥ 


No. 2015 No. 2084 
NEW 2 eae try] Ts a eer rae. 2015 
No 











and 2084. » 2015 includes elephant, 
camel, dog, pata cow. pig, rhinoc eros, horse, bear, 
rabbit, donkey and lion, No, 2084 ineludes kitten; 
turtle, lamb, rooster, hen, fish, duck, goat, chick, 
squirrel, pigeon and swan, Size’ 5%xT7 ine hes. In: 
cludes both parts of card after cutting or 24 outlines 
in all, Two sets. Per set. $0.25 
CLASSIFYING WORDS—NO. 2008. Grades 2 and 


3%. Eight cards, 9 x 12 inches. 288 words to classify 
under twenty- -four classifications, such as months of 
the year, occupations, parts of the body, etc....$0.40 
VERB DEMONS. By Garry Cleveland Myers. For 
4th, 5th, 6th and Tth Grades. Two sets each consist- 
ing of 16 self-teaching from sample cards size 9 x 12 
inches, On lesson side of each of 8 cards are 25 
sentences including 11 verb forms of sit, lie and let. 
On the self-teaching side are 20 of these same sen- 
tences with verbs omitted. On 8 other cards appear, 





the verbs set, lay and leave. 
No. 2091— Ter set...........00...200...... $0.40 
Pe CIE CE BOG vcs ccccsccccecccs-cecccccserescsssonasee $0.40 


ARKANSAS SCHOOL SERVICE 
Little Rock, Ar 
ERSON 
"Chicago, Illinois 
EDW. E. BABB CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, 
BAILEY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
BECKLEY-CARDY CO. 


CATARACT B 


Mason 


Chicago. lino’ EAU CLAIRE. BOO K& STA. co. 
BEECHER. KEITH. SUPPLY CO. poe, Cue We 
Paris, Illionis BORBAL mn, & peanty 
CLAges +. Sat EDUCATIONAL” SUPPLIES CO. 
A. M. BLOOB COMPANY Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
- MM. EDUCATOR SUPPLY CO. 
Rock Island, Illinois Mitchell, 8. 

Cc. A. » ogee R. A. [FIFE CORPORATION 
BURGHER-WILLIAMS Co. | GALLUP MAP & SUPPLY Co. 
Virginia, Minnesota Kansas Cit moun 
THE BURROWS BROS. Co. GARDEN CITY ; 
Cleveland, Ohio on eltinots 

GENERAL TING CO. 





BUXTON & SKINNER 
St. Louis, Missouri 


"No. 2077,—S 


because child dra 
he reads, 


tration 


FOLK LORE FRIENDS—NO. 2077. 
3. Similar to Teddy. Bear Parade. 


128 pictures 6 x 9 inches. 
rial for eight lessons in class of 16 pupils, 


2048 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















No. 2075 


Grades 2 and 
Selt-teaching 
ws only as a means to express what 
Enough mate- 
ee illus- 

$0.50 





Similar to Nos. * 
6 x 9 inches 








No. 2066 


printed name without picture. 


THE FUNNY CLOWN—NO. 2075. 


sons in a class of 16 pupils. 





and 3. 
pictures 


Grades 2 
2078 and 2077 above. 12 


Includes enough material for eight les- 


See illustration.....$0.50 


SELF - TEACHING Yessee: 
LARY. By Garry Cleveland 
Myers. <A group of five ‘‘self- 
teaching by samples’ sets, each 
set_consisting of 90 cards 2x3 


inches, giving self-instruction in 
vocabulary of 90. words taken 
from Thorndike’s list. One side 


of each card printed with draw- 
ing of a subject familiar to every 
child, ineluding animals, — birds, 
ys. etc., with name printed be- 
the drawing. Pupil studies 
words until he feels that he knows 
each one, then tests self by turn- 
ing to back of card, on which is 
Includes complete in- 





structions, self-testing, and_word me. No. 2066— 
From ‘Thorndike’s list. 09—From first 500 
Thorndike words. No. Bi40- From second 500 
Thorndike words, No. 2111—From third 500 
Thorndike words, No. 2112—lIrom first 1500 
Thorndike words, 

Price, per set $0.40 





STORY 


Dinec TONS 








aot oe this story 
D 
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STORY STARTERS — No. 


2086 and 2087. Grades 4, 
5 and 6. Highly motivated 
Silent Reading. The pupil 


learns by copying sentences 
and writing lis own version 
of the climax of the story. 
Two sets, each.......... 202-0, 


WHAT HAPPENED STO- 
RIES—NO. 2096 and 2097. 








32 stories printed on 4% x 6 inch cards, 
ing Silent Reading Stories of children’s es. 
) 


Grades 3 and 4. Two sets of 
Interest- 





Two sets, each 


5th Grades. Set 
inches, 


names of twelve 1 


in correct order 
1 


READING AND 


Cleveland Myers, 


mals, 
12 __ exercises 
child studies. On 
son side 
assistance from 
learn from 
mals accurately, 





ulation and arranged in random order. 
put pairs in order, 
with numbers spelled out. 
o 2101—Ter set 


imal appears alone, 
whenever he needs _ help. 
the teacher the_ average pe can 
these _ cards 


FACTS AND NUMBER VALUES. For 3rd, = and 


consists of 32 cards, size 4% x 


Lesson side of_card contains for pi Thy 


argest U. S. cities paired with pop- 
Pupil is to 


Answer side of card gives pairs 
$0.40 


By Garry 
For 3rd and 4th Grades. 16 





prarrine DECIMALS. 
2. 


self-teaching lessons in Reading and_ Writing Deci- 
Lessons appear in sequence. 
in 


Each lesson_has 
reading decimals from which 
the other side of the card the dec- 
Child turns back to the les- 

d Without any 


to read and write Gort. 
No. 2073—Per set..............$0.4 











Go thesagh all the conde 
same way 


hey did it the 


ee Pp ae 





blamed me. 
They did it themselves and Thorndike’s Word List. 
wer Na aad 2 yee ~ ome. = 
war Wo wubire words to make complete 
is ee sentences. 320 sentences 

—_ on 16 cards 6x9 inches. 

NO. 2120 Two sets, each.......... 

MARIA L. KIRK PIC- 

TURES—NO. 50 and 60. 

Two series of Mother Goose 

Pictures which you will find 

excellent for schoo!room dec- 

oration or in preparing Seat- 

work, Printed in 7 colors. 


Each set contains ten pic- 
Write for descriptive 
circular, Per set........$0.40 


BUILDING— 
Grades 2 
To teach designing and Silent Reoding by means of 


tures, 


PICTURE 
NO, 2025. 
3. 


DIRECTIONS: Tate. @p eny card 
on it 


a that says so, — 


Your clase done better than 


Your clase did better ~~ ours. 


mo ond NO. 2125 and 2126, From 


SORRECT SPEECH—NO. 
2120. Grades 3, 4 and 5. 


"gaa | Eighteen sentences on each 
One vem. | of eight cards 9 x 12 inches 
Place it printed | grammatically cor- 


rect and incorrect. Pupil Se 
select correct form....$0.40 


MIXED SENTENCES— 


io the 








and 








B. g. CALKINS CO, 
pa ook as 


Sioux Falls, 

orks, 
CRESCENT PRINTING co. 
City 


DULANY-VER RNAY co. 
more, Marylanc 


Charlotte, N. c 





STA. CO. 


Iowa 








HARTER 


colored tablets to be placed 
on ruled cards according to 
instructions 





pve TO CONSTRUCT— 

2100, Grades 2 and 
ne "siete simple construc- 
tion projects with scissors, 
paper and paste, rulers and 


| to 








No. 2078 


TEDDY BEAR PARADE—NO. 2 
3. Picture stories to read, 

stories leading up to incompleted 
ing. 128 pictures 6x 9 inches. 
for eight lessons in a class of 16 pu 


THE FOXY SQUIRREL. A set 
small animals, with a silent readir 
coloring instructions for each. ai 
inches. 


sons in class of 82 pupils, 0. 209 


WORD CLASSIFYING Motivat- 
ed by Stories. lor 2nd, 3rd, and} 
4th Grades. Each of 16. selt- 
teaching cards 6x9 inches, has 
a fascinating story so written as 





pictures, Following _ the 
are a group of words from which 
the child is to select one or more} 
lists adopted to designate | 


high | 
spots in the story. These silent 


reading projects appeal to the! 
native interests and prompt pur- | 
posing. 

cational value, 

No. 2074 Ler iciinincni $0.40 


3 and 4, 
Word List with sentences to 
A. Sista iakscncdabytannindthcnanincceusabacuae 


help the pupil master word mei 
THE GROCERY STORE. By 
Garry Cleveland Myers. Self-su- 

study for 2nd or 38rd 





8. Hight cards 9 x 12 inch- 
es with 160 interesting problems 
in buying groceries from pictured 
shelves of Store, One-half of each 
card pictures the grocery 
shelves, with canned goods, fruit, 
vegetables, ete., all neatly ar- 
ranged and priced, Problems 
printed on other half of each 
card, Set also includes answer 
card, to be placed on teacher's 
desk. | When pupil finishes lesson 
he _ checks _ wor from answer 


card, No. 2067—VDer sct..$0.40 
THE TOY STORE. For 2nd or 


ilar to the Grocery Store, above, 
toy store, and with problems in to 
coptional’y interesting set for 

. 2071—Per set 


store 





draw 


Complete set contains 160 prints, ample ma- 
terial for ten lessons in cm of 16 pupils, or five les- 


to suggest to the child a flood of | 
story | 


Barter 
They have definite edu- 2 "=" | 


EASY SYNONYMS—NO. 2088 and 2089. 
Self teaching of y sg te from Thorndike 
illustrate, 


NOTE :—We publish several additional sets on Self 
Teaching of Synonyms, opposites and i 


children, 


PUBLISHED BY THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


For full descriptions and illustrations of all seatwork shown below and many additional new sets 
send coupon on page 17 of this magazine for our new free booklet ‘Modern Seatwork.’ 





“No. 2094 


078. Grades 2 and 
and = color, with 
part of each draw- 

Enough eater 1 
aT 0 


of 16 pictures of 
ig story containing 
iimal, Size 6x 


4—Per set....$0.50 
| Word ¢ Clseityiag 
Motivated by 








PUPILS’ FUN- 
NY PAGES. ly 
Garry Cleveland 
Myers, Excep- 
tionally _ interest- 
ing an enter- 
taining supple- 
mentary Silent 
|reading for 2nd 
}and Srd Grades. 
These three sets 
are a refinement 
of the newspaper 
comic pages which 
so grip the child's 
interest. Each 














set consists of 16 

cards, 6x9 inches, with from four to six illustra- 

tions, in color, for the funny story: on each card. 
e __ a ES I BRE is iccncceccacececs No. 2115 

Price, per set.......... esscesusanqnouuanceepee a 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTING PADS. May be used either 
with or without the new Sei atwork Material described 
on this page. Makes the problem of testing the abil- 
ity of your pupil an easy matter and involves no great 
expense on your par Tests average 15 to 20 cents 
per pad of 50 sheets, We supply tests covering every 
department of elementary school work, Send coupon 
on page 17 for our d circular, 


descriptive 


HARTER’S NUMBER AND LETTER CARDS. We 
supply kindergarten and primary grade Number and 
Letter Cards in two sizes packed in boxes or in strips, 
also Cut-Out Letters 1 inch high, and Color. Tablets 
for number work in_ squares, circles, triangles, ete. 


sazine tor our Seat 


Send coupon, page 17_of this mag 
of these, 


work Catalog which describes all 


SELF-TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
—NSelf-supervised learning of al 
number combinations from 1. to 
10 without help from the teach- 
Problems printed on two sides 
cards, with auswer on one 
without answer on other 
100 cards in each set, No. 








The School a 





No, 2074 


trades 
Two. sets, 


ecccecocccccsccoccce $0.40 


homonyms which 
mings by himself. 





THE GROCERY STORE 











No. 3067 


3rd Grades, Sim- 
but picturing the 
y buying. <An ex- 


$0.40 





ene RIDDLES—NO. 200 
2. 16 identical cards for 
and answers to match, 
placed in proper question blanks. 


twelve 
Answers to 


7. Grades 1 and 
real conundrums 
be cut apart and 

$0.30 





READING AND WRITING 
NUMBERS. By Garry Cleveland 
Myers, Ph.D, For 3rd and 4th 
Grades. 32 Self-teaching lessons 
i Reading and Writing Num- 
bers, Lessons appear in sequence, 
Each lesson has 12 exercises from 
which child reads, per 
“‘Seventy-three—73.” 

other side of this card, 
enty-three’”’ appears alone. 
is to supply 73. _ Child turns back 
the lesson. side whenever he 
needs help. Without any assist- 


example, 








Reading @ Writi 
NUMBERS 














ance from the teacher the aver- 
age child can learn from these 
cards to read and write large 
numbers accurately. No. 2072— 









CLARA BURD SEAT-WORK 


1 PICTURES 
4in 


9 i 


—Let’'s 
Nursery Rhymes; No. 85—Hansel 


86—Every Day Work and Play; No 


Proverbs; No. 89—Songs We Love. 


Printed in seven colors, 
3 % x5 inches. 
Mgestions for 
Seatwork, Silent Reading, 
4 Booklet making, 
Twelve pictures in each 

Ae - 


$2—We ee Wisdou. : 
Pretend; 


No, 2072 
Per set........$0.40 





of Child Life. 
Size 
With sug- 


innumerable uses 





Composition, 







75—Down on 
80 . 


P snare 






No. 
and Gretel; 


Pl 








Per set... 








MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES 
TO DRAW. For Firs 
A set of thirty-t two 
inch cards, with a Mother 
Goose rhyme printed in clear 
type at top of each card, and 
instructions for original draw- 





t Grade. Jock to “geuh, 
, 


dech jomoed ever the candies 
tick, 


Drew Jock 

(oler Jack orange bier and black 
Drew the candie sick 

Color the candle 


Print 


& be nimbte, 


stich black and 


yellow 
JACK OR NIMALE 





ing and coloring of the Moth- 
er Goose characters. Teaches 
pupils to and stimulates 











crayons. To follow print- 
ed instructions..... 1 $0.30 


co. 
co. 







co. 
co. 


¥ co. 


vo. 





SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


nation in original drawings, 


LATTA, INC. 
i ® Falls, Towa 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Memphis. Tenn, 
LEO D SUPPLY CO. 
Sivers Lake, Indiana 
MARCH BROTHERS 
Lebanon, Ohio 
0. B. MARSTON & 
Phoenix, Arizona 
McCLELLAND’S BOOKSTORE 
Columbus, Ohio 
McDOWELL COMPANY 
sillings, Montana 
McKEE STATIONERY CO. 
Great Falls, Montana 
McNEIL + THE 
Arizona 
BOATION co. 


eri 


Phoenix, 
mone ED 
Lansing, 
MINNEAPOLIS § UP. CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
MISSOURI STORE CO. 
Columbia, Mo. 


2048 E. 71 St., CLEVELAND 





interest 


No. 207 


ORDER ANY OF ABOVE BY ee FROM THESE DEALERS :— 
NORTHERN SCHOOL SUP. Co. 





2060 Addition, No, 2061 Multi- 
plication, No, 2062 Division, No 
2063 Subtraction. See illustra- 
tion. Four sets, each. ....80.40 


HARTER FLASH CARDS FOR 
NUMBER WORK—Send coupon, 














page 17 of this magazine for No. 2060 

our Seatwork Catalog. 

SUMMARIZING PARAGRAPHS. [y K. M. Persing 
and Garry Cleveland Myers. For all grades from 
3rd_to Senior Ihigh School, Set consists of 16 
“Self-teaching by Samples’ lessons in paragraph 
summarizing, which is the highest form of silent 


reading and study. Each lesson ine ludes three sam- 























ple summaries and five exercises for the pupil, with 
‘Teacher's Key for verific: ¥ No. 2079—l or Sri, 
4th, and 5th Grades. 2080—lI'or Sth and 6th 
Grades. _ No. —For Oth and 8th Grades. No 
2082—For 8th and 9th Grades No. 208 3—lor 
Senior High School, 
ee 

No. 2098 

No. 2004 

Seon TIVE SILHOUETTES—NO. 2004. Grades 
1, 2 and 3. Similar to our No. 2008 described 
above but including silhouettes of animals, birds, 
fish, etc., instead of Mother Goose Characters. See 
illustration. _ Sentences are to be cut up'and placed 


by the pupils at pe side of the proper yaten ae- 
0. 


CORRE Ty COU Uinccecacccstencsnccnenntnccccsncncntoncencen’ 10 
MOTHER GOOSE SILHOVETTES—NO. 2098, 
Grades 1 and 2. 32 Silhouettes on cards x 12 


inches with rhymes printed opposite each silhouette, 
to be arranged in proper sequence by pupil AO 


zeeenr ougenens AND anemia, 


Grades 1 and 2. Eight new and original 
fronght question cards with answers to match, Siz 
9x12 inches. 63 miscellaneous questions, An- 
swers to be properly placed by pupil................80.40 


ELLIPTICAL STORIES—NO. 2002. (irades 1, 2 


and 3. _ Eight cards 9 = 12, each card having inter 
esting elliptical story. Missing phrases to be placed 
in proper blank space by pupi! to complete meaning 
OE i Gicaidinncscstasesentacndntgusncccdendedeniacssusenedelaaionse eee 








$*0'6+1 32 6+2 3*3 63 Soa) 


C@0e0d, O9e 


6+O 341 402 792 4% 
2000092 
71202 52 B+2 S*3 4)5¢5) 
Qeeees 
eoccosesce 
No. 2026 
PRIMARY READING—NO. 2028, 


Six 9x12 inch color cards with drawings of good 
things to eat, animals, birds, ete. 126 pictures, name 
of each printed below on cut-out tab to be placed un- 
der corresponding picture. See illustration......80.60 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC—Made up similar to No. 


2028 above but for purpose of Primary number work. 














No. 


2028 


Grades 1 and 2, 








No 2076 
and imagi- 
40 


6—Per set $0.: 


Fargo, N. 


NORTHWESTERN SCH. SUP. 
0., Minneapolis, 

OKLAHOMA EDUCA, SUP. CO. 

‘ity, Okla. 

J. FRED OLANDER Co. 


Oklahoma ¢ 


Pierre, Sout 


OMAHA SCHOOL SUP. CO. 


Omaha, 


PHILIPPINE DISTRIBUTORS 


No, 2026 Addition, No. 2082 Subtraction, No. 2023 
Multiplication, No, 2034 Division, See illustration, 
Four sets, each. eonesnaddae ecccccccccecccsesceee $f U. GU) 
PICTURE MAKING—NO. "2005. Grades 1, 2 and 
3. Eight model cards 9x 12 inches for free hand 
cutting and assembling of posters.......ccccsceceseee UU 


SHERIDAN SCHOOL 8 SUP, co. 
Greenwoot > De 
ST. PAUL BOOK & STA. co. 
St. Paul, Minn, 
SOUTHWESTERN ED, EX- 
CHANGE 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
STATIONERS Cone atien 
Los ngeles, Ca 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL sup. co. 


Kansas City, 


Dakota 


Minn, 


h Dakota 
Nebr. 


lloilo, Philippine Islands OTTO ts “dua 3 ‘Co, 
WM. F. PREDMORE Buffalo, 
Rochester, N. Y, UNION SCH. FURNISHING co. 


F. W. ROBERTS CO. 


Cleveland, 


ROBINSON’S B 
Akron, 


RUPP PAPER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Ohio VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUP, CO. 
OOK STORE Richmond, Virginia 
Ohio Cc. F. WEBER CO. 
Phoenix, Ariana 


Allentown, Pa, San Francisco, Cal, 
MORRIS SANFORD CO. WESTERN SCHOOL SUP. CO, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa Yankton, So, Dakota 


SCRANTOM'S, INC, 
Rochester, New York 


WILLIAMS STATIONERY CQ. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 











6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


This book has shown thousands of teachers 
how to get better results in their school 
work through the use of Organized Play. 


400 GAMES £08 8<#00l: HOME 


AND PLAYGROUN D 


A new game book prepared primarily for teachers. 
Full instructions are given for playing more than 
four hundred games, together with such information 
of a general nature as will make the book of the 
greatest practical value and usefulness. 


The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
age, purpose and occasion. There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical or mental effort: 
games in which children of varying ages may ‘participate, 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
able for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. An ex- 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 
scope and variety of the material supplied. 


An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 
tion preceding each chapter. This is designed as a guide 
to the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 
kept in mind in playing, ete. 

Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 


The index also deserves special mention. Each game is 
listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 
of game; and (2) according to the age to which it is best 
adapted. ‘This classification makes it possible to easily and 
quickly find any kind of game desired. 




















$1 502 PER COPY 
POSTPAID 
Classification of Contents 


Special Purpose Games | Bean Bag Games 
Arithmetic Ball Games 
Drawing Athletic Games 
Geography Contests—Individuals 

Circle Games History Contests—Teams 

Dramatic Games Language Jumping 

Singing Games Music Races 

Mimetic Games Nature Swatstick 

Tag Games Reading Miscellaneous 

Hide and Chase Games Spelling Quiet Games 

Schoolroom Games Miscellaneous Forfeits and Stunts 


320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and attractively bound 
in full cloth, PRICE $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. Other offers on page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 


Value of Play 

Discussion of Age Groups 

Counting Out and Choos- 
ing Sides 














SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


N 202—Sterling Silver Class or 
Signet Ring—Any 8 letters and date 
$1.25 each, $13.50 per dozen. 
Catalog of Pins, Ringsand Medals FREE, 
MM. P. JENKINS, 
4 Trefton Drive, East Braintree,Mass. 





Ct LASS PINS ano RINGS 


Our“On Time” and Honor Pins are ular, 
Illustrated eatalog free, Buy Pins or ge 
direct from maker. Save money? 

C. K. GROUSE CO. 
14 Bruce Ave; North Attleboro, Mass, 


14 Karat Gold Fountain Pens—Lever Self-Filling 











A PERFECT WRITING PEN FROM FACTORY TO YOU FOR THE WHOLESALE PRICE — $1.75. 
Equal to any pen sold in stores for twice that amount. Use imply | 10 days at our risk. Money back 


if not satisfactory. Choice of Ladies or Gents Seneca Supply Co D- 7, Oneonta, N, Y, 
’ 


style with either fine, medium or coarse point. 


‘The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 


recognizes the teacher who is in constant personal touch ‘with her pupils as the POTEN- 
TIAL VITALIZING POWER IN HANDWRITING REFORM. 

Teachers cannot teach what they do not know. The teacher in the Rural School who 
has qualified in and follows exactly the 


Palmer Method Plan 


is obtaining the same astonishingly goed results in easily executed plain-as-print hand- 
writing as the teacher in the graded city school who has also qualified, 

Any teacher ean qualify in one school year as an inspirational and highly successful 
teacher of PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. OUR NORMAL COURSE IN PALMER METH. 
QD PENMANSHIP is offered free to all teachers whose pupils are supplied with Palmer 
x Textbooks. 











you are not familiar with the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD PLAN OF 
TE ACHING GOOD HANDWRITING, write immediately to our nearest oflice for informa- 
tion, THE A. N, PALMER COMPANY 


Pittock Bldg. 


2128 Calumet Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 


55 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


New York, N. Y. 























Railway Postal 
Clerk — $1,900 to 
$2,700 a year. 


Post Office Clerk 
$1,700 to $2,100 
a year, 
Special Clerks at 
$2,200 to $2,300. 
R. F. D. Mail Carrier A ‘f 
$1,800 plus $12.24 per mile » Py Bes 
a year, Uncle Sam’ 3 employees get the salaries that he promises them. , ‘Ss ae 
It is estimated Rural Car- There is no “‘bunk’”’ aboutit, A job with him is safer and Fg NSS 
riers will get from $2,090 to better than a doubtful position with a private corpos e. RRO 
$2,300 a year, ration. He won’t discharge you for personal reasons oA 

4 a # or strikes. You will be drawing good, steady,ine #& PS 
Custom House Positions ® creasing pay while others are looking for work, Fd RO hy 
$1,440, $1,680 to $3,000 and A, SF 


VS 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK re 
@ year. a 3 ; 
tat al R Positions = tar; reroeaalul Stade eehelt pase. Waite for 4¢-Fugo os oe ” aes 
1 e e * ” ” 5 
ternal Revenue tary-Examiner for elght vegra.. Write for 4, e Se vv ves RS 


1,440, $1,680 to $3,000 and @ Aq vit 
a a year, y School, Battergon, bauer mgt, Serves. of 






repare you oY examination. Thousands of EX 








Ode Written by a New York 
High School Girl 


When the handsome new George 
Washington High School in New York 
City was dedicated recently, a dedica- 
tory ode of unusual poetic quality and 
patriotic feeling was written by a 
senior in the school, Margaret E. Fel- 
lows. It is as follows: 


To WASHINGTON 
George Washington, if you could see 
What time has done to make your name 
immortal; 


George Washngton, if you zould see 

The tributes penned in poetry, 

The tablets wrought in bronze and 
gold, 

The story of your life retold 

In blazoned character, 

Astir within your heart would be 

A wonder, 


A wonder if the artists knew 

The inward life of him they drew, 

A wonder if beneath the art 

Were any truth or soul or heart. 

Of all the tributes but a few 

Reveal that still man’s thoughts of 
you 

Are living. 


But, Washington, if you could see 
Our school and all it means to be, 
Consecrated to the cause 

Of building manhood, you would pause 
And all your thoughts would be athrill 
To know that high upon our hill 
Deathless you shape our destiny. 
Lives nobly lived for you shall be 
Our tribute. 


Delaware Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


Thirty parent-teacher associations in 
Delaware report a 100 per cent enroll- 
ment; that is, every tax-paying family 
in these communities is represented in 
the membership. In 293 school dis- 
tricts of the state 301 associations 
have been organized. Of the rural 
districts, 81 per cent have local asso- 
ciations. White associations to the 
number of 117, and 45 colored asso- 
ciations, have rounded out four years 
of continuous rsa 

These associations have assisted ma- 
terially in making school health work 
a real success, in beautifying school 
grounds, promoting musical education, 
adding to school libraries, providing 
school lunches, and in encouraging 
community interest and cooperation in 
the work of the schools.—School Life. 


The Citizen’s Duty 

After making allowance for every 
evil, and striking a fair balance, it is 
apparent that in the United States 
there have been realized, more fully 
than ever attained by a great popula- 
tion elsewhere, the aims and ideals of 
the Declaration of Independence. How 
are we to conserve what we have and 
rise to higher levels? Our advantages 
will not be conserved by citizens who 
are indifferent to their trust. You 
have no right to talk of your Ameri- 
canism, to speak of your veneration of 
our Constitution, and your apprecia- 
tion of our privileges while you ig- 
nore the plainest duties of citizenship. 
We can not meet as a people in assem- 
blies and govern directly. We must 

overn through representatives, and 
he test of our fidelity to the principles 
of our government is found in_ the 
quality of our representation. It is 
the duty of every qualified citizen to 
vote, to throw his weight into the elec- 
toral scale. It is his duty to take part 
in the proceedings which lead to the 
choice of candidates for office. It is 
his duty to consider how he may be 
most influential in securing good gov- 
ernment, not simply by voting | or by 
the selection of candidates, but in aid- 
ing in the development of sound pub- 
lic opinion and in maintaining the 
standards of truth and honor which 
must characterize a sound democracy. 
—Charles E. Hughes. 





A contented spirit is the sweetness 
of existence.—Dickens. 
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Ct 
‘SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc. sforallschool 

lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. Forinforma- 
tion address 








S Oronace colors of tha 
No.C12 Each an 


Roll Gold 3 
10K.Gold 1.45 


No. C 125 
Gold Filled 35 
Sterling Silver” 50 
Rolled - 


No. R212 pape Letters and Year 
Sterling Silver, F $2.00, .00_ eac! 


Gold, i Si each, 
t. Gold ‘$5.60 each. 
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Sampces._ LOANED Bupon pers Principal’s Endorse- 
ment. Catalog Free t and safe shipment. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 
New York, N. Y. 





R,212 
214 Greenwich Street, 





No. N894 No. a2 


No. N907 
10k. Gold $1.10}10k. Gold $2.65, 10k. Gold $6 60 
Ster. Silver 75c/lqk. Gold $3,30/14k. Gold $7.95 


TEACHERS! ctAss GRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct tro Manufacturers, 
ur method of selling doo to Sehools and; 
lleges enables us to quote | owest peices 
on hi; ighent quailty oods. Send pos us Y 
No. NS: 


ing! feed aut ever pul ditt ‘ines ‘Med- 10K.G nite 
als, ‘Cupsand Trophies. gTav-| ». Sliver $1.45 
ing free an prepa; ay tramspor tadtor on mcharges,| Str. a 

: mencement{nvitations, Calling Carden ite. writ 


CHAS.S. STIFF MANUFACTURER 


LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 





SAY. 
Silver | plate 20. i. 75 Sterling Silver.. ® 2s Ca 
Ster. Siw wer We 3.00] 10 Kt_ Gold,.... sive plate Pe tH 
Rolled Gold 50c. 4.73} 34 Kt Gold... Hix bf Rolled Gold sie £% 
frolid Gold $1.50 15.00 isolid. Gold 
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Martin Diplamay 


Certificates, Charters, Honorary Memberships, Poems, 
Resolutions, Testimonials, Etc. Engraved or Hand- 
lettered. Appropriate circulars and samples will be 
sent to you if you will write us your requirements. 
MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY, Boston. 
Diploma Makers and Engrossers Since 1905. 


ss (Pr mary, Intermediate ae and 
ty pines? ing n'y ieces for Day the 
ea EitePas LeRow’s 4 ‘or Every Occasion 00, 
dams’ Piecea for Every ith Year 00, 

rai’ a » incoe That Have Taken Tine $2 Blackstone's 
ieces That will Take Prizes $2.00, Mc! Hale’ 3 git jon 
zea $2.00, Davis’ Mo lodel Commencement Parts, Orations, Etaays, 

etc., °$2.50, "Shurter’s Winning Dectametions Hew t 

earson ”sHumorousSpeake t $2.00, Mention Normal Instractor. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, 76 Fifth, p tenner New York 


eae ae 


BUY ae, nett FROM THE MAKER 


























BASTIAN BROS, CO. - 
627 Bastian Biag., Rochester, N. Y. 2534 


CLASSRINGS&PINS 
Cy Issued—FREE 








‘Largest Catalog 
&|Samples loaned class offi- 
we cers. Prices §$.20 to $8.00 
ré each. No order for class, society, club 
< emblems too large or too small, Special 
designs made on request, . 


METAL ARTS CO., lac. 7743 South Ave., Rechester, LY, 


Pagal CLASS PINS descatrrith. to aoe 


Nae ms FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with 
letters numerals, or colors. ene vy S slver of or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 rit = or $4 

UNION EMBLEM 


$0,858 ste prs re 
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2 
Read These Wonderful Offers Made Possible by the Buying Power of the Largest Exclusive School Pencil Premium House in the United States 





Beautiful 
American 
Flags in 
Various 
Sizes 
















See Premium S 
Offers No. 1, 2, 3, 10, 
11, 12, 18, 22, 23, 24, 27. 












Large 
Framed 
Carbon 
Brown 
Pictures 
of Noted 
Men 


No schoolroom is complete without 
one or more of these pictures. We 
furnish them, size 16 x 20 inches, in 
handsome solid wood frames and dust 
proof backs. Your choice of.any one 
of the following pictures for the sale 
of culy ONE gross of pencils. 
George Washington Calvin Coolidge 
Warren G. Harding Abraham Lincoln 
Gen. Leonard Wood Woodrow Wilson 
Theodore Roosevelt Marshall Foch 
Gen. John J. Pershing 








Metallic 
Full 
Revolution 
Wall Ther- 


mometer 





Given for the 
sale of only 
TWO gross of pencils. 











Large Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 
Given for the sale of only THREE 
gross of pencils. Contains all things 
needed in case of accidents—cuts, 
burns, sprains, etc.,—with Instruc- 
tion Book. Made of hard ‘wood, oak 
finish, ‘with paneled door to keep out 
dust and dampness. Size 12 in. high 
by 314 in deep. See Premium No. 31. 





Genuine 
Spalding 
Leather 
Volley Ball 


Fully guaranteed 
and _ complete 
with best grade 
bladder, lace, 
ete. Given for the sale of only 
ONE gross of pencils. 












“Since 1890’’ 


The Osborne Specialty Company 


Originator of the School Pencil Premium Plan. CAMDEN, N. Y. 


grown in popularity until today we have become the largest exclusive School Pencil 


es a very small beginning many years ago our Pencil Premium Plan has steadily 


Premium House in the United States. 


We are giving a larger and better line of premiums this year than ever before, including a 
large list of items for ONE HALF GROSS SALES as well as for ONE, TWO, THREE and 


FIVE GROSS sales. 
of pencils you desire. 


Look over our list carefully and send at once for whatever quantity 
They will be sent forward promptly, all delivery charges prepaid. 


We also PREPAY ALL DELIVERY CHARGES on every one of the premiums we offer. 
OSBORNE pencils sell readily because of their attractive appearance and good quality. 
They are high grade, smooth writing, long wearing pencils made in assorted colors of finish 


with fancy gilt metal tops and rubber erasers that do erase. 


In addition, OSBORNE pencils 


bear the inscription “SOLD FOR THE FLAG FUND?” in gilt lettering, thus showing 


purchasers just what the sale is for and making each pencil help to sell others. 


There is no 


“extra charge” for this. We also supply the pencils with no inscription, if so ordered. 

As a means of securing various articles of equipment for the school, our Flag Pencil Plan 
is unexcelled. Everybody uses: pencils and will gladly purchase one or more at five cents each 
as they receive full value for their money and at the same time have the satisfaction of 


knowing that they are helping a worthy cause. 
dozen or gross, and you will certainly be surprised to see how fast they sell. 


Business Houses and Offices buy them by the 
Many schools 


carry the pencils in stock during the year, selling to the pupils as required for their work. 
The larger schools usually dispose of several gross during the year, thus securing numerous 


useful articles without any cash outlay. 


We make it easy to carry on the sale by not asking any money in advance, allowing a full 
thirty, sixty or even ninety day credit as desired. 

To every teacher ordering at least one gross of pencils at a time we will present, FREE of 
all cost, the beautiful string of genuine Marie Antoinette pearls illustrated and described 


below. 


As a special reward to the pupil selling the most pencils in any 


one gross sale or 


over we will present, FREE of all cost, the high grade self-filling fountain pen illustrated 


and described below. 


Take advantage of this liberal offer NOW. Select the premiums you want; fill out the 


coupon, ordering the number of pencils necessary and mail it today. 


We will do the rest. 


These Valuable Premiums Without Cost 
For the Sale of ONLY ONE-HALF GROSS of PENCILS—Your Choice of the Following: 


1. One FIVE Foot U. S. Flag, “Reliance Brand” 
flag cloth, fast colors, gewed stripes, printed 
stars, canvas headings and metal eyelets. 
Suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 

2. One SIX Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

3. One EIGHT Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

4. Large Size Chicago Automatic Pencil Sharp- 
ener with attachment to sharpen all sizes of 
pencils. Never breaks the lead. Stops cut- 
ting as soon as proper point is secured, 

5. One Genuine Spalding Leather Foot Ball, 


lined complete, with bladder. A good service- 
able ball in every respect. 

6. One Genuine “Tycos Brand’ School Thermom- 
eter. Accurate and fully guaranteed. 

7. Choice of ANY TWO Unframed Pictures of 
Noted Men or Religious Subjects as listed. 
8. Large Facsimile Reproduction of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, printed on cloth backed 

plate paper, size 30 x 36 inches, 
9. One Spalding “Official League Jr.’’ Base Ball, 
fully warranted. 


For the Sale of ONLY ONE GROSS of Pencils—Your Choice of the Following : 


10.One FIVE Foot U. S. Flag, extra heavy 
“Defiance Brand’ Bunting, SEWED STARS 
AND SEWED STRIPES, re-inforced corners, 
extra heavy stitching, heavy canvas headings 
and metal eyelets. Warranted fast colors, 
guaranteed. The Best Flag on the Market. 

11. One SIX Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

12. One EIGHT Foot U. S. Flag, quality as above. 

13. Choice of any FOUR Large Carbon Brown 
Pictures of Noted Men or Religious subjects. 
Unframed, for mounting. Size 16 x 20 inches. 

14. One High Grade Genuine Spalding Leather 
Foot Ball, full pebbled cowhide, lined com- 
plete, best quality bladder. Fully warranted. 

15. One High Grade Genuine Spalding Leather 
Volley Ball, complete with best grade blad- 
der, lace, ete. Fully guaranteed. 


16. Large Framed Picture—your choice of any one 
of the large pictures of noted men or religious 
subjects listed in this advertisement, complete 
with Solid Wood Frame and Dust Proof Back. 

17. One Genuine Spalding Leather Basket Ba!l, 
complete with best quality bladder, lace, ete. 
Fully warranted and guaranteed. 

18. One Handsome THREE Foot Silk U. S. Flag, 
Mounted on Ebony Finished Staff, with Gilt 
Spear. A handsome flag for interior use. 

19. One Genuine Spalding Leather Striking Bag, 
complete with best grade bladder. Guaranteed. 

20.One Spalding “Official National League” 
Base Ball, same as used in championship 
games, cork center, double stitched and war- 
ranted and guaranteed in every way. 

21.Two Spalding “Official League, Jr.’’ Base 
Balls, warranted first class and guaranteed. 


For the Sale of ONLY TWO GROSS of Pencils—Your Choice of the Following : 


22. One TEN Foot U. S. Flag—‘‘Reliance Brand” 
flag cloth, fast colors, sewed stripes, printed 
stars, canvas headings and metal eyelets. 
For indoor or outdoor use. Fully guaranteed. 

23. One TWELVE Foot U. S. Flag—same quality 
as listed above. 

24. One FOUR Foot Silk U. S. Flag mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear. A 
large handsome silk flag adapted for interior 
decoration or use in parades, drills, ete. 
Quality and workmanship fully guaranteed. 

25. One Spalding Playground Basket Ball, Out 
Seam Style. Durable, good weight leather. 
Fully guaranteed. Built for Rough Usage. 

26. One Large Nine Inch Metallic Full Revolu- 
tion Thermometer. Warranted accurate. Eas- 


ily read across the schoolroom, 

27. Boxed United States Flag Set. Consisting of 
a five foot flag, fast color, sewed stripes and 
printed stars, complete with polished hard- 
wood staff, brass joint, ball, rope and heavy 
galvanized holder for attaching to windows, etc. 

28. Allies’ Flags in Silk, five in number, each 
mounted on ebony finished staff with gilt 
spear and heavy five prong holder for fasten- 
ing to wall. Beautiful for the schoolroom. 

29. One Spalding Selected Leather, Fine Grain 
Foot Ball. An extra heavy ball for the rough- 
est use. Fully warranted and guaranteed. 

30. One Spalding Special Brown Tanned Leather 
Volley Ball. Full regulation size and weight. 
Extra heavy, kest quality, guaranteed. 





For Selling Only THREE GROSS of Pencils 


31. One Red Cross First Aid Cabinet. This is the 
same cabinet we have heretofore given for the 
sale of four gross of pencils. See illustration 
and full description at left. 





For Selling Only FIVE GROSS of Pencils 


32. One New Model “E” Phonograph. This is 
the identical machine ‘we have heretofore fur- 
nished for a full TEN gross sale of our pen- 
cils. Full description on request. 








OUR LEADER - Genuine 
Spalding Leather Foot Ball 


Lined complete, with bladder. Given 


for the sale of only ONE-HALF 
gross of 
No. 5. 


pencils. See Premium 





ae), 





Model “E” Phonograph 


Given for the sale of only FIVE 
gross of pencils. See Premium No, 32. 





Genuine 
Spalding 
Leather 
Basket 
Ball 


A high grade 
fully guaranteed 
product. » Best quality 
Given for the 





Spalding 
bladder, lace, ete. 
sale of ONE gross of pencils. 








CHICAGO Automatic Pencil 


With Special Attachment 
Sharpener ‘ sharpen all sizes o 


Pencils. Given for the sale of only 


ONE-HALF gross of pencils. 











Beautiful 
Large 
16x20 inch 
Religious 
Pictures in 
Heavy 
Wood 


Frames 


and in either carbon brown or col- 
ors, as desired. Your choice of any 
one of the following subjects for the 
sale of only ONE gross of pencils: 
Christ at Gethsemane; Sacred Heart 
of Jesus; Sacred Heart of Mary; 
Madonna; St. Rita; The Last Sup- 
per; Christ in the Temple; Master Is 
It I?; Ruth and Naomi; The Good 
Shepherd; The Guardian Angel; 
Christ Taking Leave of His Mother; 
The Crucifixion; The Holy Family; 
The Sistine Madonna; Jesus, Mar- 
tha and Mary; St. Cecilia. 








Special Reward for the Teacher 


Every teacher ordering at least one gross of pencils 
at a time will receive, FREE of all cost, this beau- 
tiful string of genuine 


Special Reward for the Pupil 
Selling the Most Pencils 


N.I. Dee. ’25, 


Gentlemen : 
Special Flag Pencils. 


You may send us, 
We agree to sell them 


















Marie Antoinette 
Pearls—perfectly grad- 
uated, iridescent, opal- 
escent, and _ indestruc- 
tible. Full twenty-four 
inch length with Ster- 
line Safety Rhinestone 
Clasp, complete in vel- 
vet case with Gold La- 
bel. Guarantee and 
rer rees original $5.50 price 
, This is  some- 
that you will 
enjoy for years. 
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To the pupil selling the most pencils in any one 
gross sale or over, we will give FREE of all cost, 
this high grade self-filling fountain pen. It is 
made by one of the oldest pen manufacturers in 
the United States and is thoroughly guaranteed 
in every way—a real fountain pen made for ev- 
ery-day use. These extra premium offers could 
not be made were it not for the fact that we pur- 
chase these articles in very large quantities di- 
rect from the manufacturer. 
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Teacher’s Name.... ......... 
Teacher’s Address..... 
Name of Prin. or Supt. 


Address of Prin. or Supt. 





proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. 
receipt of remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or premiums 
to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


Name of School or Dist. No............. 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 
charges prepaid 


. gross of your 
at 5e each and remit you the 
It is agreed that upon 
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Learn by Mail 
To Play Your 
Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular 
appeal. You hear orchestras, bands, singers, in- 
strumental soloists everywhere—at dances, thea- 
tere, hoteis, amusement parks, etc. Never before 
such a great demand for musicians as now. Play 
any instrument, the way is open to you for earning 
big money. A knowledge of music adds to one’s 
popularity and prestige, opens the way to travel 
opportunities and is a source of never ending en- 
joyment to one’s self. 


Conservatory Instruction 


The University Extension Conservatory now 
places at your disposal the broad teaching experi- 
ence of some of the greatest Master Musicians of 
both America and Europe—lessons that are no less 
than marvelous in their simplicity and thorough- 
ness, leading you from the first rudiments of music 
to a complete mastery of your favorite instrument. 
Endorsed by Padereweki. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual 
instruction of a specialist. 


Low Cost=Easy Terms 


Think of the great advantages of being able to 
get the very highest grade music lessons from the 
best teachers in the profession right in the privacy 
of your home atasurprisingly low cost. Evenif you 
were to attend the studio of a really high class 
teacher for individual instruction, you could not 
begin to get the equal of our courses at anywhere 
near the price we will quote you. Easy terms ar- 
ranged to suit your convenience, 


Mail Coupon TODAY! 


Mark An X Before Course That Interests You 
Proof of how thousands of others, both begin- 
ners and those more or less advanced in music, 
have made wonderful headway under our instruc- 
tion methods should be proof of what we can do 
for you. Let us send you that proof together with 
our free catalog fully explaining our Courses, 
Just put an X before the course that interests you 
and mail the coupon today. 
University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. 219, Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago 
Please send me free catalog and full information ree 
garding course I have marked with an X below. 








Piano— Cornet— OVoice 
OCourse for OAmateur OPublic 
Students OProfessional School 
ONor:nal OMandolin Music: 
Course for OGuitar OHarmong 
Teachers OBanjo—5-String OChoral 
OViolin OOrgan Conducting 
Name 
Street No..... 
City State........... — 











Be a Trained Learn at‘Nome/ 
pentaL NURSE 3, 

Women! Girls? Earn ih 

$30 to $65 a Week! 


Ideal profession for women of all ages. 
‘Trained Dental Nurses earn $30 to $65 a 
week assisting Dentists atchair, inoffice 
and Laboratory. Easy, pleasant work 
with short office hours, 


Learn at Home! 
I will train you at home during spare 
time so you can qualify in a few 
months for a steady position at BIG 
PAY. Everything madeso simpleand 
clear you cannot fail, 


Big Demand! 
Hundreds of splendid positions now 
open a’ trained ot peronts in} mat 
every locality, Free Employment 
Service helps place praduates c this] *bgfougband 
new, uncrowded field. 


Get My Book—It’s FREE! 
Let me tell you allabout the fascinating work 
of the Dental N + Get my F'rce Scholar- 
sip offer and _ detailed plans which assure 
your success. Don’t fail toget your copy — 
write today —it’s free! 








Earn As You 
Learn 









ake my trainin; 
— for itsel! 
Pithersaredoingit. j 
I’llshow you how. 











I 5 monet 
supply, without charge, 
nomen outfit of Labo. 













salary increase first 
week.’’Mrs, Steele. 








Write for full information and free 
book “Short Story’? writing, telling 
how Dr. Richard Burton, “greatest 
authority of them all’, will teach you 
by mail. His students have made 
thousands from their stories, Story 
writing is a fascinating, profitable side- 
line for teachers with their education 
and spare time, and the short cut, at 





Dr.BurtOn present, to success in Photoplay writ- 
ing. Here is areal training course with individual criti- 
cism and grading of lessons and written exercises, Our stu- 
dents are making good—a woman student recently received 
$300 for one story. Write today, special low rate in effect. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 333 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 











Educational Notes 


There are 121 American universities 
which have endowments of $1,000,000 
or more. 


Official announcement is made that 
the total attendance at the University 
o* Chicago summer school was 6,613, 
the largest in the history of the school. 


Collier’s, the National Weekly has 
awarded life memberships in the Na- 
tional Education Association to ten 
American teachers who submitted the 
best essays on methods of teaching the 
Children’s Code of. Morals. 


The school year in Czechoslovakia 
comprises 230 days, according to the 
schedule recently fixed by the Ministry 
of Education. Sunday is the only day 
3 “rf week on which the schools are 
closed. 


Following the resignation of D. E. 
Riggle, superintendent of Perry Coun- 
ty, Ohio, schools, Mrs. Rachel Owens 
Yaw was elected his successor. She 
is the first woman county superintend- 
ent of schools in the state. 


The total membership in Parent- 
Teacher Associations in California is 
129,212, larger than in any other state. 
Indeed, this number is almost one- 
sixth of the total membership in the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


_A twelve months’ public school ses- 
sion in Arlington County has been au- 
thorized by the Virginia State Board 
of Education. It is an experiment 
which may be the beginning of an all- 
year-round school policy in Virginia. 

The house in which Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow was born is to be 
taken on an ocean journey of 400 
miles, from Portland, Maine, to Phila- 
delphia, so that visitors to the Ses- 
quicentennial Exposition next year may 
see it. 

A committee of eighty-three eco- 
nomic experts after a six-months’ in- 
vestigation in behalf of the Chicago 
school department stated that $90 a 
week is required for a man of 30 with 
a wife and two children to maintain a 
proper standard of living. 


The Virgin Islands are practically 
free from adult illiteracy, says a re- 
cent letter from the director of educa- 
tion of the islands. The Danish gov- 
ernment had maintained excellent 
schools for many years before the is- 
lands came into the possession of the 
United States. 


Carrol R. Reed, lately superintend- 
ent of schools in Akron, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Bridge- 
port, Conn. Mr. Reed made a notable 
record as an administrator in Akron, 
solving the educational problems of a 
rapidly growing industrial city. 

A new position in the Denver Schools 
organization is that of Director of 
Curriculum. * To it has been appointed 
A. K. Loomis, who has had experience 
as a superintendent of schools, univer- 
sity teacher, and research assistant in 
the Institute of Educational Research, 
New York City. 


A new syllabus in general science 
issued recently by the New York State 
Department of Education makes it 
possible for pupils to study general 
science in the first year of high school, 
instead of biology. They will be en- 
abled to decide more satisfactorily 
than in the past what electives to take 
in later years in various science fields. 


Practical experience in beekeeping is 
a part of the curriculum in a number 
of rural schools in the Province of On- 
tario. In sixteen schools in Went- 
worth County bees are kept in obser- 
vation hives in the schoolroom. The 
sale of honey in many of the schools 
has been more than sufficient to cover 
in one season the expense of insfalla- 
tion and upkeep. 


Francis B. Haas, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Penn- 
sylvania, has ruled that children must 
BOYS & 


GIRLS EARN $2.00 


WRITE NOW for 50 Sets Christmas Seals. 
When sold send ts $3.00 and keep $2.00. Trust You till Xmas. 
E. NEUBECKER, 961 East 23d St., Dept.£, .Brooklyn,N. Y. 





BE FIRST IN 
YOUR TOWN 
Sell for 10¢ a set. 





‘Unversity this year. 
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not be kept from school jin order to 
complete the farm work. “School 
boards,” he says, “exceed their au- 
thority when they grant children the 
right to remain away to do farm 
work.” j 


Nearly two-thirds of' the entire 
teaching force in the public schools of 
Virginia devoted from six to twelve 
weeks during the recent summer vaca- 
tion to professional study. 


Of the eighth-grade graduates from 
the schools of Colfax County, Nebras- 
ka, in 1925, 7 were eleven years old, 
28 were twelve, 50 were thirteen, 37 
were fourteen, 18 were fifteen, and 4 
were sixteen. The average age of the 
144 was 13.3 years. Pupils are pro- 
moted in Colfax County by subjects 
and not by grades. 


A. O. Thomas, president of the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, has announced the appoint- 
ment of an International Health Edu- 
cation Committee composed of the fol- 
lowing members: Dr. James Kerr, 
London, England; Miss Sally Lucas 
Jean, New York; Mme. Calvo, Repub- 
lic of Panama; Mlle. Hamaide, Bel- 
gium; and Mrs. Helen Scott, Japan. 

Illiteracy does not exist in American 
Samoa. The official government lan- 
guages of American Samoa are Eng- 
lish and Samoan. Every adult Samoan 
can read and write in one of those lan- 
guages. The public schools in Ameri- 
can Samoa are conducted in English 
and are rapidly adding to the number 
of English-speaking children and 
adults in Samoa.—William W. Edel, 
Superintendent of Education. 


All-Schools Day is an annual event 
in McPherson County, Kans., attend- 
ed by thousands of patrons, teachers, 
and pupils. The program consists of 
pageants, concerts; fetes, athletic con- 
tests, and musical and dramatic fea- 
tures. It is a real community affair 
in which city and country people join. 
The occasion has done much to stimu- 
late interest in the schools of the 
county. 


Miss Lucy L. W. Wilson, principal 
of the South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, and the teachers of that 
very progressive school, are ready to 
carry as far as possible the message 
of better educational methods and fa- 
cilities. They are arranging to speak 
and conduct discussons before clubs 
and other organizatons. The fees re- 
ceived will be added to the school’s 
scholarship fund. 


Nearly four hundred Connecticut 
teachers are taking courses offered by 
the Department of Education of Yale 
In addition to 
courses in education, several courses 
given by members of other departments 
of the university are offered, includ- 
ing the drama, history, mathematics, 
architecture, social science and first- 
year French and Italian. 


The National Teachers Union of 
France has voted to affiliate with the 
General Labor Federation in that 
country. The Federation has long 
been working to persuade the teachers 
to take this step. The action will mean 
that teachers will be compelled to go 
on strike when so ordered by the gov- 
erning council of the Federation. They 
may -even have to participate in “sym- 
pathetic” strikes. 


Charles J. Finger has received the 
Newbery Medal for his book Tales 
from Silver Lands. This medal is 
awarded each year by vote of the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians’ Section of the Amer- 
ican Library Association for the most 
distinguished contribution to literature 
for children from the pen of an Amer- 
ican writer. The award was given to 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, author of 
The Story of Mankind, in 1922, to Hugh 
Lofting, author of the Doctor Dolittle 
books, in 1928, and to Charles Board- 
man Hawes, author of The Dark Frig- 
ate, in 1924. Frederick G. Melcher 
is the donor. The name of the medal 
perpetuates the memory of John New- 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Learn fo Draw 
at Home 


Simple Method Makes It Amazingly Easy 


Trained artists earn from $50 to over $250 a week. 
Tremendous demand right now for good art work, 
Magazines, newspapers, advertisers, printing houses, 


Become an artist through this quick, easy method 
—right at home in spare time. Learn Illustrating, 
Designing and Cartooning. Actual fun learning this 
way. Individual attention by mail from one of Amer- 
ica’s most famous artists. Learn to draw and earn 
big money. 

Send for FREE BOOK 

Just printed—a new book which describes the lat- 
est developments and wonderful opportunities in Com- 
mercial Art, and gives full details on this quick easy 
method of learning to draw. ‘Tells all about students 
—their successes—what they say—actual reproduc- 
tions of their work—and how many earned big money 
even while learning. Write for this Free Book and de- 
tails of special free offer. Mail postcard or letter now. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Room 4212-C, 1115-15th St., N.W., Washington,D.C. 
429 SOUTH 


CLAYTON WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS F. SUMMY CO., 
ESTABLISHED 1888 
PUBLISHERS OF 
STANDARD MUSIC 
A GENERAL SUPPLY HOUSE FOR 
TEACHING AND RECREATION 
MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS 
Send for Catalog 

















50,000 Ideal Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 100 | 
¥ ’ copies from one hand- | 
\ made original. Cost 2c) 
for each set. Write! 
your dealer for circular | 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- | 


CATOR COMPANY | 






















TheKiddies’ Christmas Book 


This is just what its name implies—a book for 
the kiddies under 10 years of age, It contains 
cute little recitations, dialogues, songs, drills, 
exercises and everything that the primary 
teacher needs. A wealth of material of just the 
right kind. You will be pleased with this book, 
Price 40 cents. Send for FREE catalogue “The 
Cream of Entertainments.” 

THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 














Big Profits in Heme Coofiing! 
Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
; Cz phows/ust howtomakehome-cook: 
K = > ng, cake-making, candy - making 


=~) 


big profits. How to cater, ru 
profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inne, Cateter, 
fas, etc. — over 51 ways to make money in your 
own ess or positions. ‘Write er 
illus. let ** ing for Profit,’’ it’s iE. 
Amer. School of Home Econemics, 341T, 58th St,,Chicage 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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eee oo tease 
negatives, any size, 
{ §x7 en tin 


Overnight Se: 


» 25c. *rvice. 
ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING co. va. | 
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242 Gel! Ave. 








TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 
An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
achook savings system in your own schoolroom. 
package containing directions and _ supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 


MUSICAL COMEDIES, Minstrels, Mono- 
P logs, Vaudeville Acts, Songs, Make-Up 

Goods, Wigs, etc., ete. CATALOGUE 
AIT 


of the World’s Best Plays FREE. 
BANNER PLAYS, 1061 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL BULLETIN 


ey ee 
Published in the Interest o: e Public Schools, 
10 MONTH ONE DOLLAR. 








For all progressive teachers, 


Over 100 Home Study Courses 
hl ht by mail, Ni is the ti to enroll. 
Address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 
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Pick Your 





~ But! Did Learn 


Music Without a Teacher 


T was at a little social gathering. Everyone 

had been called on to entertain and all had 
responded with a song or with a selection on 
some musical instrument. And now it was my 
turn. ; 

I had always been known as a sort of “sit in 
the corner.” I had never been able to either sing 
or play. So they all murmured as I smiled con- 
fidently and took my place at the piano. Then I 
played—played as no one else had played that 
evening. First some ballads, then beautiful clas- 
sical numbers, and now I was closing with rol- 
licking tunes from all the musical shows—any- 
thing they asked for. 

For the first time in my life I knew the thrill 
of real pride. How many nights I had sat in my 
room—alone! And yet here I was now the very 
center of this gay party! I would not have 
traded my place with anyone. 


They had listened—dumbfounded. For a mo- 
ment, now that I had finished, they remained 
motionless—silent. And then the storm broke! 
Thunderous applause! Joyful congratulations! 
A veritable triumph! Then they bombarded me 
with questions. 

“How did you do it?” they chorused. “And 
you’re the one who didn’t know a note!” “Why 
didn’t you tell us you were taking lessons pri- 
vately?” “Who was your teacher?” 

The questions came fast. For a moment they 
overwhelmed me. 

“Teacher? I never had one,” I replied, “I 
learned all by myself, at home.” 

They laughed in disbelief. 

“Laugh if you want,” I countered,—“but I did 
learn music without a teacher. Yet there’s noth- 
ing remarkable about it. 

“It’s true, a comparatively few short months 
ago I didn’t know one note from another. Yet I 
loved music—everybody does. But I couldn’t af- 
ford to engage a private teacher. And I couldn’t 


bear the thought of monotonous scales and tedi- 
ous exercises. Anyway, I thought a person had 
to have special talent to become a musician. 

“You all know how I’ve just sat around 
and watched the rest of you entertain. How I 
used to envy Laura playing beautifully mellow 
notes on her sax—or Billy jazzing up a party 
with his peppy banjo! Time after time I longed 
to be able to play. 

“And then one night I was sitting at home 
alone, as usual, reading a magazine. Suddenly 
my eye caught a startling announcement. Could 
it be true? It told of a new, easy method of 
quickly learning music—right in your own home 
and without a teacher. It sounded impossible 
—but it made me wonder. After all, about all 
the colleges have home study courses for most 
every subject, so, I decided, it was certainly 
worth investigation—as long as it didn’t cost a 
cent to find out. So I signed the coupon, dropped 
the letter in the box, and—well, you know the 
rest.” 

The course, I explained to them, was more help- 
ful than I ever dreamed possible. It was amaz- 
ing in its simplicity—even a child could learn to 
play this quick, easy way. I chose the piano. 
And from the very beginning I was playing—not 
wearisome scales but real notes, catchy tunes— 
just like a regular musician! And it was all tre- 
mendous fun—just like a fascinating game! 

Now I can play almost anything—jazz or clas- 
sical. I am never at a loss to entertain. Wher- 
ever there’s a jolly party you’re sure to find me. 
Wherever there’s life and fun and music—I’ll be 
there! No more melancholy nights alone. No 
more dreary hours of solitude. And I even play 
in an orchestra on the side and make a lot of 
money having a wonderful time! 

You, too, can learn to play your favorite in- 
strument by this remarkable easy “at home” 
method that has helped 350,000 people all over 
the world to increased pleasure and financial 





INSTRUMENT 
Piano Cello 
Organ Harmony and 
Violin Composition 
Drums and Sight Singing 
Traps Ukulele 
Banjo Guitar 
Tenor Hawaiian 
Banjo Steel Guitar 
Mandolin Harp 
Clarinet Cornet 
Flute Piccolo 


Saxophone Trombone 

Voice and Speech Culture 

Automatic Finger Control 
Piano Accordion 











gain. And there’s nothing marvelous about it. 
It’s just a commonsense practical method—so 
simple you don’t have to know the slightest thing 
about music. You find your progress amazingly 
rapid because every step is clear and easy to 
understand. Just pick out the instrument you 
want to play. The U.S. School of Music does 
the rest. And it costs just a few cents a day! 


Free Book and 
Demonstration Lesson 


Our wonderful illustrated free book and our 
free demonstration lesson explain all about this 
remarkable method. They prove just how any- 
one can learn to play his favorite instrument in 
almost no time and for just a fraction of what 
old slow methods cost. 

If you really want to learn to play—if new 
friends, good times, social popularity and in- 
creased income appeal to you—take this oppor- 
tunity to make your dreams 
come true. Now! Sign the 
coupon and send it before it’s 
too late. Instruments sup- 
plied when needed, cash or 
credit. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


612 Brunswick Bldg. 
New York City 












U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
612 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free hook, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your 
Special Offer. I am interested in the following course: 


Have you above instrument?... 
Name 
Address 


City .. a. |) ee 























CTS. EACH WILL BUY YOUR 
PUPILS AN IDEAL 
XMAS GIFT. 
SEE PRICE 
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Saves Hours of Copying 


Like Writing With Fifty Hands 


The“Modern” Duplicator is used by thousands of 
teachers to make copies of maps, lessons, letters, 
music, Turns out 50 copies in 10 minutes at total cost 
of only 3cts. Mi iss Winifred Brown, teacher, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., says, “I can not do without the “Modern’ 

Duplicator.” The “Modern” entirely eliminates all 
the detail and drudgery of copying and making extra 
copies needed every day in the school room. 


No Gelatine—No Curling Copies 
—Easy to Operate 
It is so easy to operate! Any school boy can operate 


it. Simply write or type one original, put it on dupli- 
cator, transferring writing to duplicator surface. 


THE “MODERN” 
Take original off and put on blank sheets one at a 


This perfect duplicator is offered for lim- 
eh fede , time. Perfect duplicate copies of original will be 
ited time to teachers at our regular whole- printed, Prints sheets 9!4x14 inches or any size 


sale price, $6.60. Be sure to mention ainailor. 
No Muss—No Trouble 


the Normal Instructor, Use it 15 days 
and if not entirely satisfied your money 

School Teachers everywhere use and recommend 
promptly. All charges prepaid. the “Modern’’, 58in use in Pittsburgh schools alone. 


will be refunded. Complete outfit shipped 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST—WRITE TODAY. 


J.C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mfrs., Ridgway, Penna. 


nr ml 





SOLE MFGAS 
Diprwan! REEVES®C*- 4 





























ROBERTSON’S THE 
GREAT 
MASTERS 

in full 

colors 
The officially recoz- 


~BROWN - 


MINIATURES 
of Famous ‘Paintings 


in full colors of the originals 


48 SUBJECTS—each one with particular story 

telling value. Gummed ready to mount. nized course in use 
Brown-Robertson’s Miniatures § | Sthosis. “Unga” 

Set, regular price $2.12. Sample set $1.60. Postpaid. 

3c each. Special quantity rates, 


















reproductions 
Send 15 cents Sor Catalogue of Emery Prints in full “aga for wall oad feeeel pelnt- 
decoration. Sizes from 20 to 72 inches lon bought, Comprises 
For teaching. composition, Our Great rota "Miniatures 100 prints, pancal 
Uporature. art eran mu. described _ at right, » Ze ‘eee. and story book. 

















or: 
sic and histo individually, Bangier ns price s. 50. 


Write for Prospectus 


PP ORTTSON CO., INC. § 00 


Educ ational Art Publishers 


Dept. 8, 8 East 49th St., New York 







post paid 


DIXIE MODELING CLAY 


DIXIE MODELING CLAY is adapted for use in art work, vocational training and kindergarten 
class room, It is ground and packed in sanitary bags ready for use by the addition of sufficient 


water to make it pliable, PRICE $1.00 PER 50lb. BAG. 


DIXIE CLAY COMPANY, _‘ Puryear, Tenn. 






























1 BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


) SELF FILLER 


GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED | 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 











Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil, with- 
Out a miss, skip or blur. Its Steady uniform flow 
of ink actually improves your hand writing, 
Won’t biot, scratch, leak, or soil 
Makes3 or4 Carbo 
Copies With h Original t tn ink. 


bograph, st 4) i? ot waiting 


5 injure or dis- 
14kt. 









me oy el in; 
ade of ry 
highly polished, hard rubber, 
ighest class workmanship. 
Pocket clip attached makes it 
an instrument of ref 
You’]] never use a Prado pen once you 
an Inkograph. No complicated mechanism to 
clean or get out of order. SEND NO MONEY. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT _ | 










hard smooth round ball fixe 
yong with sense over Pay postman $1.50 plus postage. Year’s guarantee certificate 
oe gears pest Da be per ee o a assures absolute satisfection. Write game and address plainly, 
Es with the softest nt rapidly INKOGRAPH CO.,Inc. 177-99 Centre St.. New York 








Sell Ink: ke bigg: fit sales hout ii lick issions, 
AGEN T Ss prices, oe Selloctinns no Tompetition. mesond tor en = heyy Yor special sales pian  Sochiet, 











NAMES ENGRAVED ON 
IN 22 KARAT GENUINE GOLD = Einssin tend Ulead that will ‘not 
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7 Ah titett PUPILS AND FRIENDS 


FOR YOUR 

















(One name to a box) 


HOLLY BOX OF 3 PENCILS, 25 CENTS.  22(,come in 8 beautiful colors: 
12 BOXES OR LESS, 20 CENTS A BOX. 
13 BOXES OR MORE, 18 CENTS A BOX. 
HOLLY BOX OF 6 PENCILS, 35 CENTS. 
8 BOXES OR MORE, 30 CENTS A BOX. 
HOLLY BOX OF 12 PENCILS, 55 CENTS. 
5 BOXES OR MORE, 50 CENTS A BOX. 
‘““MERRY CHRISTMAS” engraved on 3 _ postage and | guarantee | you 
Pencils, 15 Cents a Box; 

a Box, (25 boxes or more). 


The Dayton Pencil Co. 131 S. Jefferson St. Dayton, Ohio 


bery, the eighteenth century London 
bookseller who first thought of pub- 
lishing books for children. 


Ninety-nine cities in thirty-two 
states have one or more schools or- 
ganized on the work-study-play or 
platoon plan. Wheeling, W. Va., has 
nearly completed the erection of a new 
platoon school building and will start 
its first platoon school. The platoon 
form of school organization has just 
been put into effect in all the grade 
schools of Ellwood City, Pa. Other 
cities expecting to organize schools on 
the work-study-play plan during the 
coming year are Memphis, Tenn.; 
Eaton, Ohio; Fairmont, W. Va.; and 
Waltham, Mass. 


Paul D. Wright, Pennsylvania Sec- 
retary of Highways, has asked all 
rural school children to walk on the 
left of state highways, so that they 
may be able to see approaching cars. 
The example of the children, he hopes, 
will be followed by adults. He em- 
phasizes that regardless of properly 
focused lights, it is impossible for a 
driver to see a pedestrian on the road 
ahead when a car is approaching at 
night; but that the pedestrian can see 
the approaching car and step out of 
danger. 


A total absence from school of 58,- 
420 days during one term of 87 days 
was accumulated by 9,000 children in 
17 small schools in Ohio accroding to 
the Educational Research Bulletin, 
Ohio State University. This is an 
average of six and one-half days’ ab- 
sence for each pupil. Causes assigned 
for absence were unnamed illness, 36 
per cent; specified illness, 35 per cent; 
work, 8 per cent; trivial excuses, 5 per 
cent; and out of town, 5 per cent. 
From a third to a half of this absence, 
it is estimated, could have been avoided 
by proper co-operation between the 
home and the schools. 


To discover how motion pictures 
may best be used as aids in teaching 
American history, Yale University 
and the Board of Education of New 
Haven have entered into a cooperative 
arrangement whereby two members of 
the Yale faculty devote a share of their 
time to assisting New Haven high 
school teachers in the classroom pre- 
sentaton of historical films. The mo- 
tion pictures used were prepared by 
the Yale University Press and ap- 


PENCILS 


6 Pencils, 25 Cents 





OUR XMAS NAME PENCILS 
are the Highest grade pencils 






break), have long brass tips 
with red Para rubber erasers 
and come in 8 beautiful colors 











blue, purple, maroon and black. 


OUR HOLLY BOXES are very 
pretty, being lithographed with 
poinsettias, holly leaves and 
berries in natural colors, 


HOW TO ORDER: Use but 

one side of paper; write names 
plainly in a row down the pa- 
per; write your name and ad- 
dress plainly; enclose check or 
money order. We pay the 












not more than satisfied we ‘will 
return your money. Order 
early, 













proved by a committee of the Yale 
faculty. The films are shown in con- 
nection with the regular American 
history classes in the high schools, 
both senior and junior. 


Great difficulty is experienced in 
holding teachers in the 1,487 one-teach- 
er schools of Manitoba. The provincia] 
department of education announced 
last year that thereafter it would 
grant 15 cents per day bonus for the 
second year’s service in such schools by 
the same teacher and 25 cents per day 
for the subsequent years. Five hun- 
dred and forty teachers qualified for 
the increase in the current year, and it 
is expected that the number will reach 
1,000 next year. 


Superintendent Jones of Cleveland 
has approved a plan to appoint a su- 
pervisor of training in service who, as 
a member of the School of Education 
staff, will assist teachers in promoting 
their professional growth. Part of 
his duty will be to develop a curricu- 
lum on which salary increases may be 
given. At the School of Education he 
will have access to the records of 
training and be available for confer- 
ences with teachers. This new policy 
gives guidance to teachers in service 
and provides assurance of marked in- 
crease in professional ability and 
standing on the part of teachers. 


One-sixth of all the expenditures of 
the Republic of Cuba during the com- 
ing fiscal year will be devoted to edu- 
cation. The budget recently approved 
by the Cuban Congress carries a total 
of $83,787,588, and the education de- 
partment will expend $14,055,166 of 
it. No other branch of the government 
received so much. Guatemala’s budg- 
et for 1926 allots an even larger pro- 
portion to education, namely, 18% per 
cent; only “treasury and public credit” 
received more. In the budget of Mex- 
ico education stands fifth in the list of 
items, and it receives 7 per cent of the 
whole amount appropriated. 


An interesting joint accomplishment 
of the California Department of Vis- 
ual Instruction and the State Histori- 
cal Association is the publication of a 
Pictorial History of California. On 
each of 250 loose-leaf pages is a pic- 
ture, or two pictures, with appropriate 
legend. The size is 8x11 inches. Com- 
mencing with the early days of Span- 
ish and English discovery and coloni- 
































would like to receive catalogues. 







New Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new catalogue 
which fully describes all of our publications and gives LIBERAL COMBINA- 
TION PRICES on many helps of great value to teachers in their work. 


This catalogue describes more really helpful books for teachers and 
schools than any catalogue that we have previously published. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY-—zgive complete address; a postcard 
will do. Also send the names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, (A223, oye 
Dansville, N. ¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn. —San Francisco, Calif. . 










Address Office 
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SOCIETY STATIONERY 
Socfally Correct—for personal correspondence. Con 
servatively printed on beautiful white [nen paper with 
rich blue fnk. sane 4 

100 ENVELOPES 3-8 

100 FOLDED SHEETS &isx6ss °°" $2.00 
Your choice : Name and address or monogram printed 
n sheets and envelopes. 

nee. freee 

x10 - 

OOENVELOPES S37-8x71-4 = “* $3.00 
Write Plainly. Enclose check, money order or cash. 

West of the Mississippiand Canada add 20 cents. 

SOCIETY STATIONER, 

46-50 West 24th Street, Dept,20, New York 


PE mt: ttt: Beet: Pt 











ows Chalk Talk 


Easy to Learn 


of pages crowded with new 
= clear ideas. 52 full page 
drawings show you how to 
draw faces, cartoons, trick 
ictures, up-side-down and 
i Rojares. landscapes, 
‘ull of fun and enter- 
tainment for Teachers, 
turers and class room blackboard work. At- 
tractive board binding. Postpaid $1.00. Sample 
pages and contents free on request. 


T.S.Denison & Co.,Dept. 93 623S.WabashAve.,Chicago 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own or type-written letters, les- 
sons or drawings in ten minutes, 
simply and easily. Postal size, 
Printing surface, 4'6x7, $1.25, 
Note size 6/4x10, $2.25, Letter 
size 10x12!4, $4.00. Full direc- 











Circu oo pe Offer to Teachers. 
After ‘aA days trial, and you are paar tisti mone aid will be 
fefanded ALL MATL CHARGES PREPAID 

Ww, TISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam abuts, NEW YORK 








Are You Teaching Civics ? 
If you are, send five cents for a sample copy of 
“OUR GOVERNMENT” 
But if you are teaching some part of American 
History, I have outlines that cover just the 
period that you are teaching. 
SAMUEL O. KUHN, 3100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














CEARN LADIES’ 
WRIST WATCH 


oes wre watch of latest design, 
6-jewel guaranteed movement, 
VA 25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 
Y with jeweltip. Send for only 12 boxes Mentho~ 
bY Nova Salve Sell at 25c box. Watch given ac-’ 
y cérding to offer in Catalog sent with Salve. Send 
aan 00 money, just name and address today. 

U.S. SUPPLY CO, Dept. P427. . GREENVILLE, PA, 


PLAYS 


Ask for List K, describing the best plays of 
& all publi d for young peo- 
ple. These plays are also to be had through 
our Library Service. Send for circular. 
OLD TOWER PRESS 
S59 East Adams Street, Chicago, Ulinois 
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6 DOILIES and TRAY FREE 


For 20 cents we will send our wonderful story 
magazine, too big to describe here, for 4 mos. 


and give free, ® | Dainty Doilies and Tray ag fa 
table. 


to works Right size fo 
Dee EO etl ee COMPANION, Dept.daanew York, N.Y. 


; Catalog and directions 15c. 
Basketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 32 EverettSt., Aliston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 


POEMS, PLAYS, DESCRIP- 
STORI TIVE articles, etc., are wanted 
for publication. Submit Mss or 
write LITERARY BUREAU, 555, Hannibal, Mo. 
HEMSTITCHIN and Picoting, New High Grade 
Patt. Attachment with Emb. At- 
tachment and Needle Threader, Fits any machine, 3 for $1, 
with instruction. Cheap ones 50c. N.I.Rebus Co.,Cohoes, N.Y. 














EDUCATION AT COST. High School,Story Writing, 
Public Speaking, complete Commercial Courses, Special 
Teachers’ Courses. Positions secured. Degree on gradu- 
ation. Home Study. Peoples College, Kansas City, Mo. 


Orations, Debates, Essays, Etc. 
MILLER to order. $2.50 per1,000 words. Outlines $1 each. 
MILLER LITERARY AGENCY, 211 Reisinger 4ve., Dayton, 0. 
Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 

PLAYS y ments. Catalogue Free. "= 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio. 








the present. 


produced. Dr. 
of the collection. 


If any of our readers 
possession poems of 
written by pupils of any age before 
college entrance, 


age of the writer, to Mabel Mountsier, 
417 West 118th Street, New York City. 
These poems are for consideration for 


verse, both British and American. 


and 56,000 manuscripts. 


logued. 


tion on “The Constitution” 


and practice of public speaking. 


in a book publishing company. 


Miss Annie Jump Cannon, curator 
of astronomical photographs at Har- 
vard University, is the first woman 
to receive from Oxford the honorary 
degree of doctor of science, conferred 
on her this year. Miss Cannon’s whole 
life has been devoted to astronomy, 
since her graduation from Wellesley 
College in 1884. She has discovered a 
large number of stars and done an 
important service to science by com- 
piling a catalogue of 225,300 stars and 
spectra. 


A course in home economics is given, 
at their own request, to a group of 
boys in the Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles. It is adapted to the 
boys’ needs and carries credit toward 
graduation. The course includes not 
only nutrition and the preparation and 
serving of foods, but conduct and cor- 
rect dress for all occasions, the home 
on a partnership basis, responsibilities 
of parenthood, and child nurture. So 
popular has the study proved that the 
enrolment has doubled. 


Thirteen universities report that 
they are ‘giving instruction by mail to 
a total of more than 40,000 men and 
women. These correspondence stud- 
ents are for the most part older than 


those who attend college, and they are 


drawn from all walks of life and from 
abroad as well as from every corner 
of the United States. The University 
of Chicago reports that it has enrolled 
in its correspondence department one 
student living above the Arctic Circle 
in Alaska, and another in a remote 
part of China. 





I look to the diffusion of light and 
education as the resources most to be 
relied on for ameliorating the condi- 
tion, promoting the virtue, and advanc- 
ing the happiness of man. And I do 
hope, in the present spirit of extend- 
ing to the great mass of mankind the 
blessings of instruction, I see a pros- 
pect of great advancement in the hap- 
piness of the human race, and this may 
proceed to an indefinite, although not 
an infinite degree. A system of gen- 
eral instruction which shall reach 
every description of our citizens, from 
the richest to the poorest, as it was 
the earliest, so it shall be the latest of 
all the public concerns in which I shall 
permit myself to take an _ interest. 
Give it to us, in any shape, and re- 
ceive for the inestimable boon the 
thanks of the young, and the blessings 
of the old who are past all other ser- 
vices but prayers for the prosperity 
of their country, and blessings to those 








who promote -it—Thomas Jefferson. 
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zation, the Pictorial History carries 
one to the period of Missions, the gold 





discovery days, the 1875 era, down to 
Original etchings, paint- 
ings, and photographs have been re- 
Owen C. Coy is editor 


have in their 
intrinsic merit 


it is requested that 
they send them, with the name and 


a comprehensive anthology of student 


The British Museum Library in Lon- 
don has a collection of 2,000,006 books 
In this mu- 
seum there is also a library that was 
dug out of the ruins of Nineveh—not 
a library of books, but of tablets of 
clay from one to twelve inches square 
such as Professor A. T. Clay recently 
described as precious finds in Assyrian 
excavations. Some 10,000 of these tab- 
lets have been arranged and cata- 


Robert Sessions, whose winning ora- 
was given 
on page 21 in October, has presented 
the $2,000 which he received as first 
prize to his home school, Phillips High 
School of Birmingham, Ala., as the 
nucleus of a fund to promote the study 


Young Sessions is the son of R. E. 
Sessions who was formerly a superin- 
tendent of schools and is now an officer 


Make Money 


on Christmas Cards 


Eberyone Uses Them. 
Your Pupils Want Them. 


You secure them from us at the wholesale price 
of only 15c per packet. They sell quickly at 
25c to 35c per packet—a fine profit for your 
school with which to purchase whatever you 
most desire. 


Your pupils can easily 
sell at least three pack- 
ets apiece and we 
allow you 30 days for 
payment. 


Each packet contains 
seven beautiful en- 
graved ChristmasCards 
with tissue lined en- 
velopes. 


Start today. Send for them now. 
Chen re-order additional packets 
as you need them. P 






The Forman-Bassett Co., 
1429 West 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
















91 Years in Business 






Cleveland, Ohio 
a Sample Packet to look over. 
a trial order. 





~ THE FORMAN-BASSETT CO., 
Please send me.......... 


Please send me. Packets at 15¢ each as 


Teacher's Name 


School .............. 





Mailing Address............. 




















CHRISTMAS HELPS 


GIVE YOUR SCHOOL A HOLIDAY ATTIRE. Organize 
earry out the program and decorations. It will enthuse 
and we will help you in securing just the items you desire. 


pupils to 
teaching 


a Christmas committee of your 
them, It will help you in 
Write us your needs. 





DENNISON DECORATED CREPE PAPER— WATER oe Peas POST CARDS 














For Holiday Decoration Penny Ross 
Decorated Crepe Paper has unlimited uses in the} These outline dr: wdee s for col oring are printed on 
schoolroom, birds, butterflies, flowers, and other | heavy water color board, 3% x 6 jnches, and on 
objects are cut out and eos as aids in nature] the reverse side is a post card form for addressing 
, and for poster wor and mailing. 
No. 0—Tirds. No. 17—-Animals. No, F-730 
~ Bunnies and’ Chicks. No. WStT—Witeh_and | xo 55 yg a ee 
Moon. No. X-961 “Holly Horder, No. X-971— | No 550 Per set of 12 designs 
Santa and Children. No, Ota fente in . enn oes ae ¢ 
Chimney. No. X76 Bells “and Holly. No, | No 550 Per dozen sets... 2.16 
369—Childre No. 378—Mother Goose, — 
Put “uw in folds 10 feet long, 20 inches wide. ee ie — 
> idays 
PPI WOE {Oldl....ccccvesecccces pisvactenspueeinatin ‘$0.30 1 Calend Stencil foe each achoo! 
Prine “per Gowets LOlttiis.foccica.censees<sserarseceseses SAG” s ocik of the. seat with aane 
IDEAL HOLIDAY DRAWINGS TO COLOR propriate , bosdas —— 
Ten designs have been prepared to cover the holi It. Set 0 of Rt Aone 
. : : 1 Set ot five Islackboard Stencil 
days of the school year, Charming designs for Borders, appropriste for Christ- 
rages gy aged — holidays. Simple in draw mas and No w Year's fet Mo. 
gS i eas) » color, 26 
No. 503 Per set of 10 ae ae $ .20 A Gees sxsseessonsroconncacancens ae 
No. 503 100 of any design, or assorted... 1.80 COLORED CHALKS 
PLAYS AND DRILLS FOR THE HOLIDAYS : No. 504 Colored chalks for use on 
The Favorite Christmas Book Contains 37 Reeita- a ~~; ae put Ww 24 sticks to a 
tions and Monologues, 23 Songs , Exercises, Drills pox. ae cones are the brightest ob 
and Dialogues. Price... é ..$ 40 wallow. Bhi. aacke a 
The Days We Celebrate. Dialogues, ~ entertain- medium green, brown,’ black and 
ments, recitations and drills for all sit y with crimson, 
an especially fine list for Christmas, ew ear’s N O4 Per 1 
Vas Birthday. Price............-. ¢ o. 50 a $ .55 
and Washington's da e Per dozen ...... . 5.80 
SHORT PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
Mrs. Jenkins’ Brilliant Idea, Hight females. — an vow Weanennee 
Time, 35 minutes. A scheme to raise money for| Set. H, 12 pricked sewing cards which make sou 
the aid society by having a sale of their useless} venirs for Christmas, St. Valentine's Day, Was! 
y by ’ 
Xmas gifts, A ang —— nearly follows. |ington’s Birthday, Waster; size 5144 x5'%: 12 
A real comedy.  Prite..........c..0.0--secesccesenesers $ .26' different designs. Set H, per set $ .36 





Printed Stationery for Christmas Gifts 


200 SHEETS 8 STATIONERY is high grade white bond paper, the quality of which 
100 ENVELOPES 8 will be appreciated by your most diserimjnating fricnes, 
NAME AND The Type we use on our special printed Stationery is a)» lain Gothic 
ADDRESS PRINTED ALETHAIRE H. COOK 
IN BLUE (Specimen) ——printed in a rich dark blue 
$1.00 Just send us a one dollar bill and this fine box of stationery will be sent 
POSTPAID. to you by return mail. Print your name and address clearly to avoid all erro: 





A nominal handling charge of 25 cents is aomeenty made on orders for less than $1.00. 
Postage is prepaid, on items listed, any’ in the United States. 
Prices are based or cash accompanying orders except on Premium orders. 
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This Book 
Simplifies First 
Aid Instruction 


4. JOHNSON * 
. FirRsTAID 
SEAN ORL 





: JOHNSON soins OK H 
borin ait ; 





More and more schools 
throughout the country are 
realizing the necessity of 
giving instruction in First 
Aid to their pupils. 

In planning and giving 
that instruction, you will 
find that Johnson’s First 
Aid Manual systematizes 
and simplifies your task to 
a marked degree. 


Practical, clearly written, 
conveniently arranged and 
indexed, its 144 pages and 
186 illustrations make this 
text-book ideal for giving 
First Aid instruction. 

It is already the standard 
in many schools, and your 
school authorities might 
very well be interested in 
discussing it with you. 
Johnson’s First Aid Chart, 
in ten colors, which pupils 
so easily understand be- 
cause of its pictures, is 
likewise an auxiliary of 
real value. 


Your druggist sells the 
Manual for $.75—the Chart 
for $1.00. If he cannot 
supply you, we will send 
them postpaid upon receipt 
of price. 


FREE 


We will be glad to send 
free, as many copies of our 
Household Hand Book of 
First Aid as you wish for 
distribution in your classes, 
along with a sample of 
Band-Aid, the new-type 
bandage, for yourself, when 
you return this coupon. 


fohnecm former 


New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A. 


COUPON 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 
New Brunswick, N. J., U.S.A. 





Please send full information about John- 

son’s First Aid Manual and Johnson’s First 

Aid Chart—also free sample of Band-Aid 

and ssseenasssetenccennnnae Household Hand Books of 
number 

Fifst Aid, to 

Name 

Address 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
1926 World Essay Contest 


The American School Citizenship 
League announces its annual World 
Essay Contest, which closes June 1, 
1926. It is open to students of all 
countries. Two sets of prizes, the Sea- 
bury Prizes, are offered for the best 
essays on the following subjects: 

1. Open to Students in Normal 
Schools and Teachers Colleges: “Meth- 
ods of Promoting World Friendship 
through Education.” 

2. Open to Seniors in Secondary 
Schools: “The Organization of the 
World for the Prevention of War.” 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty 
and twenty-five dollars will be given 
for the three best essays in each sect. 

Each essay must be accompanied by 
a topical outline and a_ bibliography 
with brief notes on each book. Essays 
must not exceed 5,000 words (a length 
of 3,000 words is suggested as desira- 
ble), and must be written, preferably 
in typewriting, on one side only of pa- 
per 8% x11 inches with a margin of at 
least 1% inches. Manuscripts not easily 
legible will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not ap- 
pear on the essay, which should be ac- 
companied by a letter giving the writ- 
er’s name, school, and home address, 
and sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Secretary, American School Citizen- 
ship League, 405 Marlborough Street, 
Boston 17, Mass., not later than June 
1, 1926. Essays should be mailed flat 
(not rolled). 

Information concerning literature on 
the essay subjects may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the League. 

Many teachers in the United States 
make the writing of the essays a part 
of the regular school work, and send to 
the League the best essay in the school. 
It is suggested that all schools adopt 
this plan. 


Moderation in High School 


. Athletics 


Moderation in high school athletics 
was urged in a radio talk by Daniel 
Chase, broadcast recently under the 
auspices of the New York State De- 
partment of Health. Mr. Chase is 
chief of the Physical Education Bureau 
of the State Department of Education. 
He pointed out that many boys and 
girls who enter into competitive ath- 
lectics would be better off if instead 
they were required to take individual 
corrective work. Competitive athletics 
as a rule cannot be classed as correc- 
tive exercise, he said. He also declared 
that every person should be required to 
take a thorough physical examination 
before joining an athletic team, and 
that some should be forbidden to par- 
ticipate in sports and others should be 
required to engage in certain definite 
athletic events. A warning was given 
against training too strenuously at the 
beginning. 

Mr. Chase also stated that tennis 
should be encouraged but should not be 
overdone. The number of games should 
be restricted, and post-season games as 
a rule are unwise. The length of prac- 
tice periods should be limited since 
there is more strain in basketball or 
football practice than in the games. 
Training rules should be strictly ob- 
served, the essential rules being reg- 
ular hours of sleep, moderation in eat- 
ing and drinking and faithful attention 
to habits of cleanliness and practice. 


YPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD S. $10up. Fully Guaranteed. Free Trial. 
Write for pane hy ainateatee lists and special reduced prices. 
Northwestern Typewriter Exchange, 121 N.Francisco, Chicago,IIl, 


REM NANTS S 66* 
Beautiful assortment of Yd 








Tricotines and Suitings at lees then 
Y—¥ eee. > ay een 
E Make Complete Sult or Dress. 






MONE! Y Back i i all SATISFIED. 
eave you you up to $1.60 s yerd. WRITE LOR PRE fist. 
Textile Products Co., Dept.M.302 Kansas City, Me. 











~ Sewing, Drawing, 

Busy Work Alphabet — tm 
Plays, Drills, 

Entertainments piaijeues, ete. 
° Globes, Maps, 

School Supplies frasers, ete. 
CATALOGUE sent free to Teachers. 
A. J. FOUCH CO., WARREN, PA.| 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS and CLASSICS 





350 Inexpensive Books 


for Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


IHESE books embrace a wide range of subjects, such as Biography, History, 
Geography, Literature, Fables, Myths, Nature, Industry, etc. Not only 
are there a large number of supplementary readers specially prepared by compe- 
tent writers but, in addition, there are many standard and accepted classics. 
The books have 32 or more pages each. They are well printed on high grade 
book paper in type properly adapted to the age requirements and are substan- 
tially bound in either strong paper or flexible cloth covers in varied and attrac- 
tive colors. Many are profusely illustrated. 
Note the splendid character of the titles in the partial list below. 
have never used these books, a trial will prove their good value. 


If you 





PREPAID PRICES 


In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 


4 On More Than 10 and Less Than 50 Copies, 10 Per Cent. 
Discounts On 50 or More Copies, 20 Per Cent. 
" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 


Some of the Titles for Each Grade 


For Complete List see Page 90 of November Number or Send for Our New Catalogue 











The grading of the books is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited 


NOTE. 
This is particularly true of the titles in 


to the grade above and below as to the ones to which assigned, 


/ the second, third, and fourth grades ard those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, 


equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades, 


FIRST GRADE FIFTH GRADE 

1 Little Plant People—Part I—Chase 8 King of the Golden River—Ruskin 

6 Fairy Stories of the Moon—Maguire 61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor-Arabian Nights 
27 Eleven Fables from Aesop—Reiter 92 Animal Life in the Sea—Reiter 

30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 94 Story of Sugar—Reiter 

31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends—Chase 101 Story of Robert E, Lee—McKane 

32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
104 Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 179 Story of the a 
140 Nursery Tales—Taylor 199 Jackanapes—Ewing 


230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 212 Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 
245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and Other Stories 263 The Sky Family—Denton 
288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 275 When Plymouth Colony Was Young—Bush 
329 A Queer Little Eskimo—Mayne 309 Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 
And 6 other titles for this grade. And 47 other titles for this grade. 


4 
un 


SECOND GRADE SIXTH GRADE 

33 Stories from Andersen—Taylor 11 Rip Van Winkie—Irving 

34 Stories from Grimm—Taylor 12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 

38 Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 22 Rab and His Friends—Brown j 
39 Little Wood Friends--Mayne 109 Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, etc.)—McFee j 
41 Story of Wool—Mayne 122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning 5 
43 Story of the Mayflower—McCabe 163 Stories of Courage—Bush 

12 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 209 Lewis and Clark Expedition—Herndon y 
152 Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 264 Story of Don Quixote—Bush i 
262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 285 Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida ; 
308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 286 Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington : 


299 Story of Iron—J, Gordon Ogden ih 
And 69 other titles for this grade. 


SEVENTH GRADE 


13 The Courtship of Miles Standish-Longfellow 
14 Evangeline—Longfellow 
15 Snowbound—Whittier 


830 Ten Little Indians—Reiter 
And 20 other titles for this grade 


THIRD GRADE 
4 Story of Washington—Reiter 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 
44 Famous Early Americans—Bush 


49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 20 The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne 

51 Story of Flax—Mayne 149 The Man Without a Country—Hale 

58 Story of a Little Waterdrop—Mayne 192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

59 Story of the Boston Tea Party—McCabe 193 Selections from the Sketch Book—Irving 

67 Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 259 The Last of the Mohicans (Cond.)—Weekes 

132 Story of Benjamin Franklin—Faris 260 Oliver Twist (Cond. from Dickens)—Heilig ’ 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wilson 4 
167 Famous Artists—I—Landseer and Bonheur 297 Story of David Copperfield (Cond.)—Heilig 

292 East of the Sun and West of the Moon 3807 The Chariot Race—Wallace 


And 23 other titles for this grade 


EIGHTH GRADE 


And 39 other titles for this grade 


FOURTH GRADE 


5 Story of Lincoln—Reiter 17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 

56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 18 The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 

75 Story of Coal—McKane 19 The Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns 
76 Story of Wheat-—Halifax 23 The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 

77 Story of Cotton—Brown 126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Coleridge 
88 American Naval Heroes—Bush 127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 

89 Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada—Macaulay 
163 Stories from the Old Testament—McFee 150 Bunker Hill Address—Webster 
111 Water Babies (Abridged)—Kingsley 153 Prisoner of Chillon—Byron 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 158 Washington’s Farewell Addresses 


207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Murillo 276 Landing of the Pilgrims—Webster 
293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty Goldilocks 305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
And 35 other titles for this grade And 18 other titles for this grade. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE containing complete list of titles of the Instructor 
Literature Series and fully describing our many other books for teach and 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO,, 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal. 





Order from Office 
Nearest to You 
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The GRAY BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


A New Book for Assembly Singing 


An unusually 
choice collection 
of songs espec- 
ially suited for 
assembly singing. 
Selected and edit- 
ed by the same 
committee which 
compiled the well 
known Golden 
Book of Favorite 
Songs. 


AnExcellentGlee 
and Chorus Book 


It contains songs 
of many sorts for 
practically every 
occasion. The list 
includes hymns, col- 
lege glees, negro 
spirituals, songs of early days, sea songs, stunt 
songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and other 
special days, standard choruses and selections 
from well known oratorios; also a fine group 
of unison songs and a good selection of pieces 
for male voices. Many of the best pieces in the 
book are not to be found in other low priced 
song books. Because of the wise choice of ma- 
teria! and special attention to voice range, the 
book is unquestionably the best of its kind for 
assembly singing. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good pa- 
per from newly engraved plates and bound in 
very durable “rope bristol’ covers, 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped te one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 





The Gray Bak 


FAVORITE 
SONGS 


Za, 





























Contents of Gray Book of Favorite Songs 





Ah! ‘Tis A Dream Lord Is My Shepherd, 
All Through The Night The J — 
Alphabet, The Lord Of All Being, 
America Throned Afar 


America, My Country 
America, The Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 
Auld Lang Syne 
Barnyard Family, The Love’s Old Sweet Gone 
Battle Hymn of *the Re-| Low Backed Car, 
petiic Luther's Cradle ‘Hymn 
Belle Ob_ Baltimore Lutzow’s Wild Hunt 
Sell Is Ringing, The Massa’s In The Cold 
Billy Boy Ground 
slacksmith, The Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
it Merry Life, A 
Bonnets of Bonny Dundee] Midshipmite, The 
But The Lord Is Mindful My Bonnie [ Thee 
of His Own My _ Country ’Tis Of 
By The Watermelon Vine My Lord Delivered Daniel 
Calm As The Night = — What A Mourn- 
Cantique De Noel 
My" "Native Land 


Captain_ Jinks 
My Old Kentucky Home 


I ly E nit (R 1 
4ovely Evening ound) 
Lovely Night 





Carve Dat Possum 
eS Thy Burden anne Nancy Lee 
Lord ae Night 
christ, The Lord, Is Ris-] Noah’s Ark 
Columbia, The Gem of] Nobody Knows The Trou- 
The Ocean King ble_I've Seen 
Come _Thou Almighty | Nut. Brown Maiden 
Come Where My Love| O Come All Ye Faithful 
Lies Dreaming O God, Beneath Thy 
Come Ye Thankful People Guiding Hand 
Crow ons O God, Our He . In Ages 
Dat Am De Way To ast 
Spell_ Chicken O Holy Night 
Day Is Dying In The West | Oh, Realm Of Light 
Je Bezem (Round) Obit Susanna { Along 
pixie Old _Ar A - Movering 
early to Bed Old Black Joe 
evening Prayer Old Folks ron Home 
Fairest Lord Jesus, Ruler | Ole_Dan Tuck 


f All Natur O, Little Town Of Beth- 
Fairy Belle Jehem 
faith Of Our Fathers O, No, John 
Farewell To Thee Gueard Christian Soldiers 


First Noel, The O Rest In The Lord 

from Il] Do Thou De-] O, Worship The King 
fend Me Peter. Gray 

Gaudeamus _Igitur Proudly yd The Eagle 
Gentle Annie Reuben_and Rachel 

Girl I_ Left Behind Me Ring, Ring The Banjo 

Glad Christmas Bells Rosalie 

Gloria Patri Rose of Alentote. The 





God_of Our Fathers Row, Row, Row Your 

Good King Wenceslas Boat (Round) 

Good pigs (Bound) Rufus Rastus Johnson 
ar Voice Brown 


Hark Bs Tennant Schubert's Serenade 

Vo Sing | Scotland's orto 
Hark! “The Herald Angels | Silent Night 
Hark! The Vesper Hymn] Sleep Soldier Sleep 

Is Stealing Softly Now The Light Of 
Taul On The Bowlin’ Day 
leavens Resound, The Soldier's Farewell, The 
Home Road, The Spacious Firmament On 


Home Sweet Home|. High, The 
low Firm _A Foundation | Star- = Banner 
lunter’s Farewell, The Steal 


Awa 

luntsman, The (Round) gull. Still ” With Thee 
Heard ‘The Bells On| Street Urchin’s Medley 
Christmas Day Style Aill_ The While 

nformation — Tunes 

n Heavenly Love Abiding | Ta 

n The Time of Roses They All Love Jack 

sle of Beauty Three Chafers, The 

t Came Dron A Mid-]| Three Sailor Boys, The 
night Clear To Thee, O Country 

I Would That My Love | ‘Two Roses, The 

Jerusalem, The Golden Unfold, Ye Portals 

Jingle Bells Vesper Hymn 

John Peel Warrior Bold, A 

Joy To The World Welcome, Sweet Spring. 

Keep The Home _ Fires time [ent 
Burning We Three Kings Of Ori. 
<eller’s American Hymn | When You And I Were 

Largo Young, Maggie 

Leezie Lindsay Where, Oh, Where 

Lift Thine Eyes WwW hile ‘Shepherds Watched 

Linden Tree, The heir F'locks 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N. ¥. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 
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The Old Teacher 


There she was in her little apart- 
ment way up at the top of the second 
or third-rate family hotel—the Old 
Teacher who is so beloved at the old 
school. 

They say she was very handsome 
once and very stately. She’s stately 
now, with an old-fashioned dignity of 
her own, but the years have made lines 
in her face and her ciear eyes are no 
longer lustrous. 

The Old Teacher never married. 
She couldn’t very well do that. She 
had a delicate mother to look after 
and two little sisters and a brother to 
educate—and by the time her sisters 
were educated—and the brother had 
gone through college—and poor mother 
was through with her years of suffer- 
ing at last—the Old Teacher had 
passed the marrying age. 

And the one or two admirers who 
had hoped and waited—had given up 
hope and had waited no longer. 

So she had to go on through life— 
alone, 

The two sisters who were so carefully 
“educated” are both married. The 
musical one hasn’t touched a piano for 
ten years and I wonder if the Old 
Teacher’s money was wasted in all 
those piano lessons? 

The artistic one hasn’t touched a 
paint brush in fifteen years—she 
never even goes to see art exhibits— 
though she used to be so keen about 
pictures—she just stays at home and 
looks after her husband and the chil- 
dren and she really hasn’t time to visit 
the Old Teacher. 

And she isn’t so very well and she 
can’t teach as many hours a day as 
she did and her salary isn’t very big 
and so she is economizing even a little 
more than usual. 

That’s why she’s living in the stuffy 
little “light housekeeping” apartment, 
and whisper, [’ll tell you a secret— 
she does her cooking in her bathroom 
and she keeps her ice box there, too. 

Poor—neglected—alone? Not she. 

She’s comfortable and cheerful and 
perfectly contented and she dares you 
to think anything else. 

She belongs to a little club and they 
subscribe for four magazines and take 
turns at reading them. Twice a year 
in the winter she goes to a good 
concert. 

She’s lived alone all her life and 
she’ll die alone when her time comes. 

Every time I think of her I feel like 
standing—as if I were in the presence 
of royalty. 

It is such stout hearts and high souls 
as these that make this world a toler- 
able place—Muskogee, Okla., “News” 
(Quoted in “The Oklahoma Teacher.’’) 


The largest and most modern con- 
solidated school in Wisconsin was re- 
cently opened at Sevastopol, in the 
northeastern part of the state. This 
school is the result of the union of 
seven school districts. It extends over 
an area of 60 square miles and serves 
a wholly rural population. There are 
320 elementary and high school pupils 
enrolled and ten auto busses take them 
to the school. 















SCHOOL 
MAPS— 


YOUR HOME COUNTY 


showing portion of all bounding 
counties, 
Package of fifty, $1.00 
Small lots, each 3c. 
POST PAID 
The Charles D. Hevenor Co. 
Buffalo, N, Y, 











SAMPLE 
FREE 


















Christmas Books 


ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Just published. 111 selections. Con- 
tains 11 stories, 10 plays, 29 recita- 
tions, 15 songs with music, 46 quota- 
tions. -A wealth of material of the 
best assortment. Arranged to meet 
every need of the primary, interme- 
diate and grammar grades “EES 
ostpaid. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER  FESTI- 
VALS. 300 selections —the newest, 
biggest, and best book for celebrat- 
ing the autumn and eee holidays. 
idtsninse $.40 Postpaid. 


THIRTY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES 
AND PLAYS. Thirty original and 
clever dialogues and plays for chil- 
dren of all grades......... $.40 Postpaid. 


SPECIAL DAYS IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES. Contains recitations, songs, 
dialogues, and exercises for May 
Day, Memorial Day, Columbus Day, 
Christmas, Lincoln and Washington 
Days .$.30 Postpaid. 


THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BOOK. 
Contains 53 recitations, 8 dialogues 
and exercises, 5 drills, 15 songs (some 
with music, others adapted to favor- 
ite tunes) 5 tableaux, 4 pantomimes, 
ete $.40 Postpaid. 


KRISS KRINGLE CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. 157 selections of new and 
choice Christmas entertainments. 
Contains 16 plays, 14 songs, 70 reci- 
tations, 2 stories, 55 quotations. Sur- 
prisingly fascinating and diversified. 
Suitable for all ages $.40 Post paid. 














THE GOLDEN CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
Contains 113 drills, pantomimes, par- 
ties, plays, readings, and recitations, 
Of the widest possible variety, de- 
signed to employ the most diversified 
talents of almost any set of pupfls. 

$.40 Postpaid. 


A CHRISTMAS DREAM. A jolly 
Christmas play —delightful humor 
and pretty sentiment.....$.25 Postpaid, 


CHRISTMAS GEMS. 100 choice read- 
ings and recitations for boys and 
girls of all ages............... $.40 Postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS IN DREAMLAND. An 
entertainment in prose and verse. 
Simple music, scenery rc costumes. 
25 Postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS, PANTOMIMES 
AND DANCES. A delightful book of 
clever little plays, novel pantomimes, 
easy drills, dances and pageants....... 

$.40 Postpaid. 


PROJECTS FOR ALL THE HOLI- 
DAYS, or WRITE YOUR OWN HOL- 
IDAY PROGRAM. A wealth of new, 
original and clever ideas for celebrat- 
ing the holidays............... $.40 Postpaid. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. A de- 
lighiful two-act play.....$.25 Postpaid. 
ALL THE HOLIDAYS. 73 dialogues, 


recitations and monologues 
ceistcints dass aciluaadinaiamsaeouanniel $. $.40- Postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. = 130 
recitations, drills, songs, dialogues, 
tableaux and quotations. $.40 Postpaid. 





Our complete descriptive Teaches Cotsheame No. 33 of all of our publi- 


cations and school supplies will be sent free on request. 


Ask for a copy. 


A. Flanagan Company 


914 North Franklin Street 


Chicago 














HOLIDAY DECORATIONS, 





ALL PRICES 


PAPER BELLS: Good paper; bright red; col- 
ored cord hangers; fold flat. B33—3%x3_ in., 
Doz. 15c. B34—6x6 in., Each 5¢; doz. 35¢, B35 
—18x13 in., each 15¢; doz $1.50, B36—20x20 
in., each 40c; doz, $4.00. 

BELL GARLAND. B932—Flat, 6 ft. long; red 
and gold bells spell “A Merry Christmas.’ 
Each l6e, 

TINSEL GARLANDS: B10—14 in., silver; 
B11—1 in., gold. Yard, 6c, B12—2 in., extra 
brilliant silver. Yard, 12c. 

HOLIDAY SEALS: Printed bright colors. 
Gummed on back. 219 Santa, 510 Toys, 4420 
Holly Wreath, 4420 Poinsettia, 4436 Wreath 
and Bell—all 24 seals to box. 4418 Holly 
Spray, 48 to box; 4448 “Do Not Open Until 
Dec. 25”°—12 to box. Any of above seals, 10c 
per box; $1.00 dozen boxes, 
TREE LIGHTS: Equipped 
with Mazda bulbs. BI7—8 
lights, 15 ft. wire, $3.00; B18 
—16 lights, 30 ft. ‘wire, $6.50. 
CANDLES: Bright, slow 
burning. For trees or lJan- 
terns, Assorted colors, Box 
of 24, 20c. 

CANDLE HOLDERS: Assorted colors, saucer 
for drip, crimped edges, 4 prongs, strong clip. 
Doz, 20c. 

EMPTY STOCKINGS: 
in., Each 10c; doz, 90c. 
CANDY BOXES: %% Ib. size, holly and poin- 
settia decorated, Doz, 30c; 100, $2.40. 


GREETING CARDS, BOOKLETS: Postcards 
—12272, Winter scenes; 12295, Religious sub- 
jects ; 12283, Juvenile subjects, All bright col- 
ors, embossed, greetings and verses. Doz, 25c. 
Booklets—-5006, heavy gray paper, engraved 
illustrations, greeting in black and gold; 12 as- 
sorted designs in box with envelopes, 50c, 1217, 
engraved in red, black and green, 4 page insert 
with verses, silk tied, 4 designs. Each booklet 
with envelope, 10c; doz., $1.00; 25, $1.90. 
COLORED CHALK: 12 sticks, best grade, as- 
sorted colors, 30c; 24 sticks, 55e, 





For candy or toys. 10 





Entertainment Materials 


A Complete Stock of Decorative Materials, Entertainment Books 
and Gifts Carried at Both Chicago and Dallas Houses. For 
Complete Listing See Our New Catalog. 


Write Nearer Office. 
BELOW ARE POSTPAID. 


DECORATED CREPES: 
Christmas designs; folds 10 
ft. long, 20 in. wide, Single 
fold, 30e; doz, folds, $3.00. 
PLAIN CREPES: All colors; 
folds 10 ft. long, 20 in, wide, 
Single fold, 18¢; doz, folds, 
$1.80. 

1926 CALENDAR PADS: Fer es cover in 
colors, Full ecale _— Assorted sizes, average 
1x2 in., Doz 25e¢; oss, $2 00. 

CHRISTMAS EN TE RT AIN ME NT BOOKS: 
“The Best Christmas Book,’ illustrated, 192 











pages, | drills, marches, tableaux, recitations, 
10c, “Bright Entertainments for Chr istma 4 
by Joseph C., Sinde lar, 40c, ‘‘Susan i 
Christmas Orphans, 2 act comedy, 

“C hristmas at Stebbinses,”’ comedy in 2 scenes, 
250, “A C hristmas Dream,” humor and senti- 
ment, 25c. “Christmas Plays, Panto mime s and 
Dances,’’ 40c. “Favorite Chris stmi is Book,” reci- 
tations, songs, drills, 35. 3 hir ty C hr istmas 
Dialogues and Plays,” 40e. ‘The Spirit of 
Christmas,’” adapted from Dickens, 25¢e, 


CONSTRUCTION PAPER: 50 sheet packages, 
9x12 in., one color to pkg., any color, 25¢ 
POSTER PAPER: 50 sheet packages, 9x12 in., 
one color to pkg., any color, 15c; assorted col- 
ors to pkg., 15c. 
GOLDLEAF, SILVERLEAF, SILHOUETTE 
PAPER: Goldleaf, 20x24 in., doz. 60c; Silver- 
leaf, 20x24 in., doz. 60c¢; Gold or Silverleaf, 
5x5 in., 100 sheet pac kage, 70c; Silhouette Pa- 
pe r, 20x24 in. -, doz, 55¢; 9x12 in., 50 sheet pke., 
5be, 

GUMMED STARS: Gold, silver, red, blue, 
green. 4 sizes, 1 color to box; No's 1 and 2, 
100 to box; No. 4, 75 to box; No. 5, 50 to box, 
Box, 10¢; dozen boxes, $1.00, 
SANTA CLAUS OUTFITS, 
MASKS: Red coat, white facing 
and belt, pearl button front, 
enameled cloth leggins, mask 
and hood, Complete, $5.00. " . 
Masks—-waxed gauze, white wool +» ke URS \ 
eyebrows, stitched mustache and gf iE — 
long beard, red head, Each, 75c, Woe 





All Prices Above Are Postpaid. 


DEPT. N, 
BOX 1069, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


Write Nearer Office 


DEPT. I, 
1512 S,,;WABASH, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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VALUABLE HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


December 1925 


May Be Ordered at Special Reduced Prices in Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 


or THE PATHFINDER and Payment Made February 15th If More Convenient. 


See Credit Offer on Page 2. 








Every Day Plans 


of necessary books. 


one of the three seasons 
Autumn, 


ta =) 
| met 











music, biographies, 
stories about them, etc. 

Three volumes totaling 476 pages; 
Price $1.50 per set, postpaid. With 


FOR TEACHERS OF 
ALL THE GRADES 


A set of three volumes supplying 
just the material that teachers need in 
their every day work to make their les- 
sons bright, fresh and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which 
require much time and 
find and which the teacher is often 
unable to procure because of the lack 


research to 


The common school subjects are pre- 
sented from the child’s viewpoint with 
the intent that essential 
be unconsciously absorbed through the 
medium of natural interests. 

Each volume deals ‘with the work of 
(Volume I— 
Volume II-—-Winter, Volume 
Ill--Spring) and capitalizes the in- 
terests uppermost at those times. The 
manent is in the form of plans, aids, devices, stories, songs, 
reproductions of famous paintings with 


flexible cloth covers. 
Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


facts shall 





FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
400 Games [95 SoievGROUND 
ee, 





ot 
i] 
=f 
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A new game book prepared primar- 
ily for teachers. Full instructions are 
given for playing more than four 
hundred games. 

The aim has been to provide games 


participate; games for social or com- 
munity gatherings; games for special 
purposes in classroom work; in fact 
every kind of game that teachers may 
need at any time. 

The introduction to each chapter 
serves as a guide to the games and 
gives other valuable information. Dia- 














320 pages, 





clear the plan of many of the games. In the index each game 
is listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind of 
game; and (2) according to age to which best adapted. 


$1.50 per copy, postpaid. 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 


Pedagogical Pep=—{G52orrcans 


The Prize-Winning Plans contained 
in this book were selected from over 
two thousand submitted by teachers in 
a nation-wide prize contest conducted 
by the publishers of Normal Instruc- 


suitable for every age, purpose and tor-Primary Plans. They cover prac- 
occasion. There are indoor and _out- K Pepacocica Pep tically every phase of a cedars 
door games; games calling for either “aiakar work, There are plans for making all 
physical or mental effort; games in PRIZE-WINNING PLANS of the various school subjects inter- 
which children of varying ages may ron SUCCESSFUL TEACHING esting to the pupils; for keeping the 


younger pupils employed with profit- 
able seat work; for promoting punc- 
tuality, orderliness, obedience and good 
deportment; for solving the discipline 
problem; for securing a piano, phono- 
graph, library or other needed equip- 
ment for the school; for enlisting the 
interest and cooperation of parents 
and_ the community, and for doing 








grams and illustrations aid in making 


printed on good paper, full cloth covers. Price 
With Normal Instructor-Primary 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


postpaid. 
$3.20. 





many other things that make for success in teaching. An in- 
teresting collection of personally told teaching experiences 
that forms a practical, every-day handbook of teaching meth- 
ods and devices. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


384 pages, full cloth covers. Price $1.50, 





Seeley’s Question Book 


This is generally re- 
garded as the most thor- 
ough and complete 
question book published. 
The following are the 
subjects covered: Read- 
ing, English and Amer- 
ican Literature, Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U. S. History, 
Civil Government, Draw- 
ing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Current Events, 
Manners and _ Morals, 
School Management, 
Methods of ‘Teaching. 
An introduction to each 
chapter offers many helpful ideas and sugges- 
tions for the teaching and study of the subject, 
This is followed by logically arranged questions 
covering every phase of the subject, together 
with clear and concise answers to these ques- 
tions. Invaluable for class exercises, drills, re- 
views, tests, ete. 446 pages, full cloth covers. 
Price $1.75, postpaid. With Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.40. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.40 














Poems Teachers 


BOOKS I AND II 


For several years 
there has been pub- 
lished in ‘Normal 
Instructor - Primary 
Plans’ a department 
of “Poems Our 
Readers Have Asked 
For.”’ This has been 
wonderfully popular 
and thousands of 
teachers have _ re- 
quested the publica- 
tion of esired 
poems. 480 of those 
most frequently ask- 
ed for have _ been 
published in two 











Pp Oo E M S by teachers of all 1] : 

TEACHERS grades, every elections 

A S K FE O R — of 7 a at 
being represented. —pgbeseelggdl 
There are 175 ard Prunary Plans 


Ask For | Practical Selections 


From twenty 
years of Normal 
Instructor - Primary 
Plans. This book 
is adapted for use 






et 








Practical 


pages of helps on 
school manage- 
ment; on teaching 
history, geography, 
arithmetic, spelling, 
and the other 
standard subjects; 
on arts and crafts; 
on picture study; 


{bax 

















volumes entitled 


“Poems Teachers Ask For.” In_ reality, 
therefore, these books are a compilation by 
teachers of the poems which 
found most desirable for use in their school 
work, ' 214 pages in each book. 
Price of each volume, $1.00, post- 
paid. 20 per cent discount on 10 


covers. 


copies. Either volume with 


tor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
volume with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


on domestic science and manual training; 
on physical exercises, and on many other 
schoolroom activities. $4 full-page illus- 
trations of blackboard drawings, nature 
and reading lessons, and ideas for busy 
‘work are included. Also 100 pages of en- 


they have 
Full cloth 


or more tertainment material. 320 pages, full 
Normal Instruc- | cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With 
Either Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 


$2.80. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 





How I Did It 


This book contains 
746 devices for teaching 
which were _ originally 
published in the ‘Teach- 
er’s Help-One-Another 
Club” department of Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. ‘Teachers every- 
where use it as a “first- 
aid” for perplexing situ- 
ations in the schoolroom. 
Following are the classi- 
fications into which the 
contents are divided with 
the number of devices in 
each classification : School 
Management (60); Arith- 
metic (39); Language \ 
(61); Geography (26); 
Spelling (48); History 
(32); Writing (9); Renting (42); Hygiene 
(26); Decoration and Art (30); Nature Study 
and Agriculture (35) ; Domestic Science (10); 
Manual Training (8); Music (20); Games (37); 
Seat Work (152); Schoolroom Holidays (64); 
Miscellaneous (47). 320 pages, large type, full 
cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


HOW | 


DID IT 


Pleas’ pe Det con 
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Little Citizens and Their Flags 


This book contains 
eighteen full page out- 
line drawings by Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland of 
boys and girls of the 
various countries. These 
little citizens are dress- 
ed in their native cos- 
tumes and directions for 
copying and coloring 
them are given. In ad- 
dition, the flag of each 
country represented by 
the little citizens is re- 
produced in its true 
colors with an _ outline 
flag to be copied and 
colored, Explanations 
are given for using this material in various in- 
teresting ways. 9 x 12 inches in size, heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 



































The Pathfinder 


Teachers are expected to keep informed regarding world affairs 
and The Pathfinder is an ideal medium for this purpose. 


In 
fully 





comb 











The Best and Lowest Priced 
Current Events Weekly 


each week’s issue all the important news of the day is skill- 
and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of 


general information of apecial value and usefulness to the teacher. 


Each issue contains a 
helpful questions and comments on the topics covered in that issue. 

Having long recognized The Pathfinder as an invaluable aid: to 
teachers we asked for and received the general agency for it in the 
educational field. We trust that a very large per cent of our pa- 
trons will avail themselves of the opportunity here offered to se- 
cure this splendid current events weekly at a saving in price in 


“Guide to Contents’’ which consists of 


ination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the var- 


ious helps for teachers with which it is offered on this page. 


$1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
Plans, 1 year, $2.75. With any books on this page at prices quoted. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary 








The Instructor Picture Studies 
A New and Valuable Teaching Aid 


See full description on page 84, 


The Year’s Entertainments ,;.);. 


A large and choice collection of recita- 
songs, music, dialogues, tableaux, 


memory gems and other entertainment material arranged in complete programs for the 


various months of the school year. 


No matter what other entertainment books you may 


have, you need this, yet with it, little else in this line would really be needed, for it sup- 


plies abundant material for any occasion. 


substantially bound in full 
mary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 


It contains 364 double column pages and is 
cloth. Price $1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Pri- 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


The School Year 


This is a book that 
you will find extremely 
helpful for it contains 
the personally told ex- 
Me , periences of many suc- 
4k She eee as well 
oy as a large amount of 

SCHOOL YEAR practical material for 
@ Faxon - everyday use in the 
schoolroom. The con- 
tents are divided into 
ten sections, each repre- 
senting one month of 
the school year and 
treating a certain topic 
x bearing directly upon 
| some phase of elemen- 
X tary school work. The 
titles of these chapters 
are: Home, Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy 
Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, 
Sympathy, Character, Values. Some splendid 
entertainment features are included and the 
many illustrations present valuable ideas for 
decoration, construction work, blackboard draw- 
ings, reading lessons, etc. 256 pages, full cloth 
covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 
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Instructor Poster Patterns 
rte I AND II 
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Each of these books contains 30 of the large 
poster patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland ‘which 
have appeared in Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. 20 of the patterns in each book are of 
Mother Goose characters. Directions for mak- 
ing and a full size reproduction in colors of a 
completed poster are included in each book. 

Book I contains The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen's 
Family, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Simple 
Simon, Little Polly Flinders, and twenty-four 
others just as popular. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Book II contains Humpty Dumpty, Dickery, 
Dickery Dock, The Three Bears, Chicken Little, 
Peter Pan, Three Wise Men, and twenty-four 
other pleasing subjects. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Either Book ay Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2. 

Either Book harry The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50. 
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USE THIS ORDER BLANK When Ordering Helps in Combination With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans or The Pathfinder—Pay February 15 If More Convenient 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 
(Mail to Nearest Office) 


j Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. Date......................-.. 1925. 


Place cross (X) [] Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 


in one of these 


squares to indi- (J Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 


Sines desired. 
Also send me the helps 
prices indicated, 


(] Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. Price $2.75. 


checked below in combination with the above at the additional 


[Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 


{] Instructor Picture Studies, $1.20 additional [7 Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. I, 80 cts. addit. 


(See description of above on page 84) {] 
{[] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional 
(_} Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional 
{} Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional 
[] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.40 additional 
“] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional 
How I Did It, 80 cents additional 


{_} Practical Selections, SO ce 


The total of the above order is $...........00..0..0cccceceseceeeeeeeseeeee and The 


which {I am enclosing 


Street or R, F. D. 


({] I agree to pay not later than Feb. 15, 1926. 


(Place cross (x) in one of above squares to indicate preference as to payment.) 


Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 11, 80 cts. addit. 
{| The School Year, 50 cents additional 
{_} Poster Patterns, Book §, 60 cents additional 
[] Poster Patterns, Book 11, 60 cents additional 
] Jointed Toys, Book §, 50 cents additional 
{_] Jointed Toys, Book §1, 60 cents additional 
{] Tne Pathfinder, 76 cents additional. 
| 


nts additional Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 





Normal Instructor - Primary ye 
Pathfinder, separately or 
in combination, or either or both 
in combination with such books 
listed on this page as are desired, 
may be ordered NOW, payment to 
be made February 15th. 





herewith. 














State 





NOTE: For subscriptions to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans to Canada, add 30 cents ; to other for: 
add SO cents. For subscriptions to The Pathfinder to any point 


nm countries, 
int outside of the 48 states, add $1.00 





Instructor Jointed Toys 
BOOKS I AND II 


Miss Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland, whose 
drawings of animals, 
Mother Goose char- £ 
acters, etc., are so 
familiar to teachers, x 7 
has prepared the ser- 
ies of sixty jointed 
toy patterns  pub- 
lished in these books. 
Each pattern is 9 x 
12 inches in size and 
is accompanied by 
directions for mak- 
ing and an illustra- 
tion of the com- 
pleted figure. 

Book I contains twenty-two patterns for 
Jointed Animals, Birds, etc., and eight patterns 
for Little Citizens Jointed Toys. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Book II contains nine patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty patterns for Mother 
Goose Jointed Toys and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 

Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50. 





Seinted Tiger Toy, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








FOR ALL 
GRADES 


REQUIRED POEMS 


Book I—For 1st and 2nd Grades 
Book II—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book I1I—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Book I1V—For 7th and 8th Grades 


PRICE, EACH BOOK 


In Standard Per Copy 

Cloth Covers 80 Cents Postpaid. 

In Heavy Per Copy 

Paper Covers 50 Cents Postpaid. 

i 20 Per Cent Discount from above prices 

on orders of 10 or more copies. 

These books have been prepared 

from the required poem lists of 

states having extended and careful- . 

ly arranged syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 

quired in EVERY state. Many copyright poems are included which could other- 

wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 

publishers. The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for 1st and 2nd Grades Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 
Baby Seed Song Pussy and Binkie Abou Ben_Adhem Four-Leaf Clover 
Baby, The Rock-a-by Lady, The America_ For Me Good Name, 4 
Child’s Evening Hymn | Six Honest Serving Men| Apple Orchard in the] How Sleep the Brave 











Christmas Carol, A Song of the Bee Spring, An Jock of Hazeldean 
Come, Little Leaves Sugar-Plum Tree, The | Auld, Lang Syne Leak in the Dike, The 
Daisies Suppose Barefoot Boy, The L’Envoi 


oi 
Miller of the Dee, The 
No Boy Knows 
Opening of the Piano 
Pictures of Memory 
Planting of the Apple- 


ree 

Rolling Down to Rio 

White Man’s Burden 
and 108 others 


Bell of Atri, The 
Boy’s Song, A 
Lrook, The 
Charge of 
Brigade, 
Christmas 
Corn-Song, The 
Destruction of Sennachi- 


erib, The 
Flag Goes By, The 


Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 


Abraham Lincoln If ‘ 
America the DBeautiful | In Flanders Fields 
Barbara_ Frietchie Incident of the French 
Bells, The Camp 

Bugle Song, The Maps a Man For a’ 


Taxgatherer, The 
Thanksgiving-Day 
There Are Many Flags 
We Thank_ Thee 
What the Winds Bring 
While Shepherds Watch- 


ed Their Flocks by 
October's P: Nigl 
ctober s 
Only One Mother and 119 others 


Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades 


' April Day, An Little Gottlieb 
Ballad of the Tempest} Little Orphant Annie 
Brown Thrush, The Marjorie’s Almanac 
Calling the Violet November 

Child’s Prayer, A Old Christmas 


Dandelion, The 

Dutch pete 

Elf and the Dormouse . 

If Ever I See the Light 

If I Were a Sunbeam The 

Little Brown Hands 

Little Elf, The 

Mother Goose Rhymes 
arty 





Christmas October's Bright Blue] Coming of Spring, The That, 
Daisies, The Weather_— Daffodils, The Name of Irance, The 
Fairy Tal Robert of Lincoln Name of Old Glory 


Deacon’s . ne 
\ 


‘ern Sandman, The Each and O Captain! My Captain! 
Fraidie-Cat Sandpiper, The Eve of Waterloo Opportunity 











How the Leaves Come} Song Sparrow, The First Snowfall, The Song of the Chatta- 
Down Thanksgiving Fable, A|Gradatim hoochee 
Jack Frost , White Seal, The Heritage, The Thanatopsis 
qack io Se ee Wonderful World, The} Herve Riel Washington 
, B 4@SS! ys 
| faites Bias and 102 others = | ow. the Qld Horse and 78 others 
By 
. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (nesrés'ctiice 


Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 




















THREE HELPFUL BOOKS for TEACHERS and PUPILS 
Problems Without Figures 












































A BOOK THAT TEACHES PUPILS TO THINK 
Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 
Pupils when solving problems in arithmetic are very apt to consider 
a the figures, their computation, and the required numerical result rather 
than the actual principles involved in the problems. 

Problems Without Figures meets these conditions by supplying 
problems so worded that the pupil is required to read the thought be- 
fore he can give the solution. In fact, they are thought problems and 
to solve them gives the pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 
in statement that will greatly assist him not only in mathematics, 
but in all other subjects. 

There are 648 problems for grades three to eight inclusive. Every 

neni pupil studying arithmetic in these grades should be supplied with a 
ee copy of this very helpful book for class use. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 

hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 
e e e e ° 
Drill Book in Arithmetic 
FOR EIGHTH GRADE—USABLE WITH ANY TEXT | FD STEED 
Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics Critic, | 
Iowa State Teachers’ College (DRILL BOOK 
This book is designed to supplement the arithmetic textbook and IN 
consists of drills on work commonly covered in the Eighth Grade. No 
one arithmetic book provides as much drill material as can be used to ARITHMETIC 
advantage in grade work, and few teachers find time to formulate EIGHTH GRADE 
drills of their own. The Drill Book provides for this need, : 
‘ The contents are classified as follows: Fundamentals; Interesting a cal 
4 Short Cuts; Construction Work; Measurements; Squares and Roots; 
Percentage; Banking and Business; Investments; Ratio and Propor- 0) 
tion; Graphs; Metric System; Common Measuring Instruments; Equa- : 
tions; Review Problems; Tables of Weights and Measures; Handy 
Measures. Answers to problems at back of book. — 
96 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 
Price: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per 











hundred; flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


The Efficiency Speller 
FOR USE IN REVIEWS AND SPELLING CONTESTS 
Prepared by May E. Francis, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 





She _ tion, and Thelma Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, Iowa 

Efficiency A practical, efficient speller based on the best methods now in use. 

Speller The lists of words given are largely classified according to use and 
association rather than according to length and difficulty. These 


classifications include: Business Terms, Grammatical, Zoological, Bo- 
tanical, Mathematical, Military, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Antonyms, 


i ali aiid Homonyms, and Words Liable to be Mispronounced. In addition are 
several Test lists and special lists for Review. Also included are the 
tele Jones’ One Hundred Spelling Demons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, 


the Studebaker and Buckingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 
Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use of Prefixes, Suffixes, 

and Silent Letters, and suggested rules for spelling contests, are given. 
48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 

hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (ssf, office) 


DANSVILLE,N.Y. DES MOINES, IOWA NASHVILLE, TENN. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

































Teaching Children How to 
Live 
By Royal S. Copeland, U. S. Senator 


Sometimes I feel that school children 
are taught everything except how to 
live; and does anyone doubt that the 
most important thing in the world is 
good health? If the purpose of an ed- 
ucation is to prepare for the responsi- 
bilities and emergencies of life, is not 
good health absolutely essential to the 
successful carrying out of the educa- 
tional program? 

I would not have any teacher in the 
world take offense at my words. No 
teacher who knows my spirit as re- 
gards the teaching profession could 
ever be offended by anything I might 
say, looking to the improvement of the 
teaching program. 

Why do I say this? 

Because it is my firm conviction that 
above all other persons in the world 
the teacher has the most direct influ- 
ence in determining what shall be the 
character and the spirit of the citizen, 
- well as his general attitude toward 
life. 

On the health side, the teacher has 
almost as much to do with the develop- 
ment of health habits as has the physi- 
cian. In every epidemic the greatest 
power for good in the control of the 
plague is the work done by the teacher. 
Without discounting the responsibility 
and effect of the parent and the in- 
structions given by the family physi- 
cian, the fact remains that the teacher, 
in the last analysis, will determine to a 
great extent the health habits of the 
child. 

I assume that every normal training 
school appreciates the importance of 
thorough instruction of the teacher in 
the fundamentals which make for good 
health. I assume that instruction is 
given in the matter of foods. I say I 
assume this to be the case, but if the 
average teacher had no more knowl- 
edge of foods than other citizens have, 
I should feel very sorry for the child 
who would come under the care of this 
particular teacher. Lots of folks know 
everything else in the world, but do not 
know how to choose a meal. Every 
child should know the reasons why 
certain foods are good and why other 
foods are bad. 

I assume every teacher knows the 
reason why deep breathing is impor- 
tant. Food will do no good unless it is 
oxidized in the system. It can not be 
oxidized without an abundance of fresh 
air taken into well-developed lungs. I 
never see a flat-chested, skinny, emaci- 
ated, scrawny, obviously undernour- 
ished child without desiring to take 
him in hand with a view to instructing 
him how to breathe properly. May I 
say in passing that I feel the same way 
about teachers who are undernourished 
because of their failure to breathe 
properly? 

As I view it, every school should 
teach these simple things. The child 
should be told time and time again 
that fresh air, sunlight, well ventilated 
rooms, lots of sleep, avoidance of un- 
due fatigue, and simple food make good 
health and long life. Let us multiply 
the value of education by giving it to 
children so strong and vigorous that 
education will be useful through 100 
years of life. 





Patriotism 


Have you used the Flag Leaflets for 
your Flag Drills? These four-page 
leaflets give a brief history of the 
American flag, Civic Creed, The 
American’s Creed, The Flag Salute 
and Pledge to the Flag as well as the 
Code of the Flag’ and in the fourth 
page appear the words and music of 
The Star-Spangled Banner. The 
American Novelty Company of Minne- 
apolis include 10 of these leaflets with 
each order for the American Flag that 
may be earned by your pupils selling 
only one gross of pencils. The offer 
is made on the inside back cover of 
this issue. You will find these leaflets 
an inspiration to your pupils and a 
great help to you in teaching pa- 
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‘Courtesy of Leslie’ 
Copyrighted 
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140 to $3300 
A YEAR 


(Postal Pay Just Raised) 


PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Postoffice Clerks 
Clerks at Washington, D. C. 


STEADY POSITIONS 

These are steady positions. Strikes, 
poor business conditions, lockouts or 
politics will not affect them. U. 8. 
Government employees get their pay 
for twelve full months every year. 
There is no such thing as “HARD 
TIMES” in the U. S. Government Ser- 
vice. 


f 1) wy “x. 


$1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 
Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the 
first year, being paid on the first and fif- 
teenth of each month. $78.00 each pay 
day. Their pay is increased to a maxi 
mum of $2,700 a year. $112.50 each pay 


day. 
PAID VACATION 

Railway Postal Clerks, like all Govern- 
ment employees, are given a yearly vaca- 
tion of 15 working days (about 18 days). 
They usually work 3 days and have 3 days 
off duty or in the same proportion. Dur- 
ing this off duty and vacation, their pay 
continues just as though they were work- 
ing. They travel on a pass when on busi- 
ness and see the country. When away 
from home they get extra allowance for 
hotel. When they grow old, they are re- 
tired with a pension, 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 
a year and automatically increase $100 a year 
to $2,100. They also have 15 days’ paid vaca- 
tion. Examinations are frequently held in the 
larger cities. City residence is unnecessary. 
CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(Open to men and women 18 or over) 

Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year. Required for 
pleasant clerical work in the various govern- 
ment departments at Washington, D. C. 


TEACHER’S OPPORTUNITY 


Compare these conditions with your present 
or your prospective condition, perhaps chang- 
ing positions frequently, no chance in sight for 
PERMANENT employment; frequently out of 
a position and the year’s average salary very 
low. DO YOU EARN $1,990 EVERY YEAR? 
HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE 
FEW YEARS FROM NOW YOU 
$2,700 A YEAR? 

YOU CAN GET THEM 

These positions are not hard to get. Teach- 
ers have a special advantage because of their 
education and training. Country residents and 
city residents stand equal chance. Experience 
is unnecessary, 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


Fill out the following coupon, it off 
and mail it today—now, at once. 

DO IT NOW—tThis investment of two cents 
for a postage stamp may result in your getting 
a Government Job, 
os Se ee ee coe ee es eee ee 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. K-246, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Kindly send me entirely free of charge (1) 


THAT A 
WILL GET 


Tear 


a full 


description of the position checked below; (2) Spe 
imen examination questions and free sample coach- 
ing; (3) Free copy of illustrated book, ‘‘Ilow To Get 
a U, S. Government Job’’; (4) A list of the U. S. 
Government Jobs now obtainable; (5) Tell me how 
I can get the position I have checked. 

Railway Postal Clerk................ ($1900-$2700) 


Postoffice Clerk............ , 
City Mail Carrier 
Rural Mail Carrier......... 

Clerk at Washington, D. C. 
Income Tax Auditor.......... 


..-- (§1700-$2100) 
..-($1700-$2100) 
- ($2100-$3300) 
-($1140-$1860) 
- ($2040-$3000) 


Name 


Address 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It, 
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Hawaiian (uitar 
FREE 


toStudents 


This Hawaiian Guitar ex- 
pert and professor wants 
the opportunity to welcome 
you as a student so you will 
quickly learn how to play 
Hawaiian Guitar—yes, you will 
be able to play just like the native 
Hawaiians. To get you started 
and help your musical success 
which will bring you pop- 
ularity, you will receive a 
beautiful Hawaiian Guitar, 
the same as the one pic- | 
tured, free when you en- 
roll. Our short cut meth- 
od of instruction will 
enable you to play a 
piece almost from the 
first lesson. Rush < 
coupon for full par- 
ticulars today and 
we will reserve a gift 
Hawaiian Guitar for 





Learn to 5 \\“ 


Play Quickly 


With our short cut method of instruction 
you will quickly learn how to play Hawaiian 
Guitar which will bring you popularity and social suc- 
cess. You learn to play from notes, If you never had 
any musical training, you will quickly get on, because 
our nine experts have perfected a course of a 
{onstruction which is as simple as learning A, B, 


Picture and Phonograph Record 
We don't depend upon 
Method Easy printed leasons only for your 
success, but we repel pax noes of our professors play- 
ing, diagrams, charts and phonograph records 
for each lesson. This practically brings our 
professors from our studio to your own home 
and enables you to listen to their playing 
just as if they were actually in front o 
you. To prove this is easy, we will send 
you your first lesson free. 


Rush Coupon—Send No Money 


So positive are we that you will become one of 
our students, we will send free without obligation, 
our first lesson. Also receive our free big book 
which gives particulars about our course. Write 
for your free book and your free lesson today. 

——- a et a SN ee 


HAWAIIAN STUDIO No. 729 
of New York Academy of Music 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please rush your free book, *‘How to Learn Hawaiian 
Guitar” and my first lesson. Also reserve a gift 
Hawaiian Guitar for me. This obligates me in no way 
whatever. 





Bockkeeping, Shorthand, 
ATHOMESsicsmansh ip, Higher 
Accounting, Civil Service. Gradu- 
ates earn $100 to $300amonth. Our 
School is one of the great system of 
Brown's 22 Business Colleges. 28r 
year. Thousands from all walks of 
life have learned successfully. Write 
for FREE. catalog and particulars of all 
Courses. Mention Course preferred. 


BROWN’'S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
254 Liberty Bidg. Peorla, tl. 















Wonderfal, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
our writing in few days. Big improvement in three 
oure. ailures. Complete outline FREE. 

Write C. J. Ozment, Dept.g_ St. Louis, Mo, 








Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence, High School Di- 
plomas, College and Professional Degrees. 
Home Study Bulletin FREE, 

TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


Free Tuition—By Mail 


High School, Normal, Business, and Collegiate Courses 














thoroughly taught by mail. Matriculation $20.00. ‘Tuition 
free to first applicants. Apply 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 





ST-STU.-T-T-TERING 37. ome 
Instructive booklet FREE. Walter McDonnell, 
722 Arcade, 1126Granville Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at Tome —' = our College one of our practical Business 
rsea ot per us until we place you 
Greenfield Business Colle 


. Get Free booklet, 


ge,  Dept.14, Greenticld. Ohio 


Superintendents Plan Meeting 


The fifty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association is 
to be held in Washington, D. C., 
ruary 21-25, 1926. Headquarters, gen- 
eral sessions, registration, and exhibits 
will be located in the new Washington 
Convention Auditorium. This building, 
which was recently completed, can com- 
fortably seat six thousand persons, It 
is equipped with a splendid pipe organ 
and every modern facility of a great 
convention hall. Advance hotel reser- 
vations indicate that the attendance 
will break all records. Twenty-two of 
the largest hotels in the city are al- 
ready reserved to capacity. Those who 
have not yet secured reservations will 
do well to write immediately to C. E. 
La Vigne, Executive Director, Wash- 
ington Convention Bureau, Nineteenth 
Street and New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Be sure to state precise 
time of arrival and give names of per- 
sons to be accommodated. Single rooms 
are exhausted. 

The opening Vesper Service is to be 
on Sunday afternoon, February 21. 
General public sessions of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence will be held 
on the mornings of Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday and in the evenings 
of Monday and Thursday. The annual 
executive session for members of the 
Department only will be Tuesday morn- 
ing. The National Society for the 
Study of Education will have its meet- 
ings on Saturday evening and Tuesday 
evening in the Washington Auditorium. 
Wednesday evening is reserved for col- 
lege dinners. Many state dinners are 
planned for Tuesday evening. Allied 
departments and organizations will 
hold meetings throughout the city on 
afternoons during the week. On Wed- 
nesday afternoon some _ interesting 
social functions and sight-seeing trips 
are scheduled. 





12,000,000 Pupils in Rural 
Schools 


The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion estimates that there were in 1924 
approximately 12,000,000 children en- 
rolled in strictly rural schools; that is, 
schools in which the majority of the 
children come from farm homes or live 
in villages or towns of fewer than 
1,000 in population. For the educa- 
tion of these children the one-teacher 
school is still the prevailing type. It 
enrolls more children than any other 
kind of school in rural communities, 
probably about four and three-fourths 
million, or approximately 40 per cent 
of the total 12,000,000. The next larg- 
est group of children are those in the 
consolidated schools, in which there are 
approximately two and three-fourths 
million, or 23 per cent of the total num- 
ber. The small villages come next in 
importance as to number enrolled, with 
two and one-fourth million, or 19 per 
cent of the total; and the two, three, 
and four teacher schools in the open 
country follow with one and one-half 
million, or 12 per cent. The three- 
fourths of a million which remain un- 
accounted for in the above estimate are 
enrolled in certain types of schools, 
union, county, etc., not reported as con- 
solidated, and in larger towns where 
they board or to which they commute 
or travel_in other ways. 


Tests ’ 


Hey, diddle, diddle, the cat and the 
fiddle, 
The cow gave a test to the moon: 
“The little dog laughed—is that true 
or false? 
Can a dish run away with a spoon?” 


Old Mother Hubbard kept in her cup- 
board 

Some tests of poor Fido’s I. Q. 
When the bone was in sight 
Fido tested all right. 
How does this method strike you? 
—From “Nursery Rhymes a la Mode” 
by Ruth Bartlett, in Sierra Educa- 
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Do This Pretebte 
New Work at Hom 
You can easily make extra money 49 home in 
8) ours, decorating candlesticks, lamp 
shades, toys — pevelty furniture. Many do 

it so) 





ely cor artistic ploanures 
thousan make fine incomes 
suppiyicg' enormous demand. 


Send for apie Soe 
Tells how you can becom 


emesis INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 1012, Adrian, Mich. 
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The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 


in the world. 
Send 5c for our 256-page catalogat once 





SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 














Full 
Information 








fareul | 
ildren's } 


\ 
Resolve this school year to cut down Ww 
accidents among your pupils Little live: 
and limbs are precious thin lost > 
mishaps are preventable. Chi javen should bet tanaht tobe care- 
ful and do their part in accident prevention, 
We have a plan that appeals strongly tochildren. That’s why 
it’s so successful. The pupil pl ledges his word to follow the 
rules of the Careful Ghildren’s Club and receives a Membersh 








» which in turn eutities them to Fobs, Emblems, Cu 
Buttons and other valuable gift 
Send for full information at once. Join — splendid move- 
ment. Save lives, breve eat oid 
Everybody aval 2 gratitu 

REFUL CHILDREN'S CLUB 
3006 Monument Avenue Richmond, Va. 


TEACHERS! 


pomp | a pupils you have sev- 
eral a — s oer drawing 


BE AN ARTIST 


bshd pay liberal commission 


























by teachers. You can make 
extra money.We have twenty- 
five years’ teaching experience. 
Drawing taught in own home: 
during spare time. Choice of 
ten complete courses. One course especially prepared 
_ teachers. Hundreds have taken this course and 
Fo ype teaching efficiency in drawing. For your own 
j@ and the sake of your pupils, you should send 
for our pd Luxe Year Book. Gives complete details 
regarding our courses in Normal Drawing. Il- ~ 
fontration, Cartooning, Commercial Drawing / 
and so on. Mailed free on request. Also get |. 
our special proposition to teachers for recom. 
mending promising pupils. Address 






Learn Make#s000 to 
INTERIOR s1ON00 2 year 
DECORATING 6 vv 


at Home 
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BOOK cae lu traced: 


‘ Shows bow you canenter p! ae 
sion new, easy 
ret, own home, ‘Send postcard or 








Sere eee ee ee eT, 47th Stes New York 
Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,’’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ ‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,”’ “Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’ “The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’’ ‘Educational Meas. 
urements,’’ etc. 


Shuty 


ome 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. : 


Begin any time 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


85 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









High School Course 
in 2 Years J 


inside two Nege and t 1 requireme: 
trance to to col and the | Teadin rofessions. This 
te are described i 


Free Bulletins gees prittOpay ww? o — 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Depts 11-967 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.9.1923 OHICAGO 


fovernment Positions 


Railway Mail Clerks, Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, 
Postmasters, General Clerks, Stenographers and 
Typists, etc. Life positions. Salaries $1,400 to 
$2,700. Only acommon school education required, 
18 to 65 years. Write for the catalogue of the oldest 
Civil Service school in America, the 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C. 
































High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned. 
Size 24x34. Free Samples. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 

















A modern Bible Study Course. Considered with spe- 
cial relation to our modern life. Nine studies. Pub- 
lished monthly in The Institute. Annualsubscription 
75c, Five or more copies to one address 60c. 16 
completed courses at same price. 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


The Giniversity of Chicago Dept. 457, Chicago, Ill. 



























. You can read music ag this —, 
1N YOUR HOME. Write today 


or our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, n, Vicks, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete, Befinners or advanced players Your 


only expense about 2c per day for music an postage used, 
AMERICAN S SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGG 





e > * e 
Physical Training Exercises 
TEACHERS—We will send you an Excellent Set 
of Physical Training Exercises for your Schoolroom 

or Playground FREE, 
Send 10 cents (silver) to pay for Print- 
ing, Postage and this Advertisement, 
HEALTH and EFFICIENCY PUB. CO. 
415 New Street Springfield, Illinois 








—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


3 year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments, | High school diploma or its 
equivalent required for admission. 

New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Main- 
tenance provided as well ~s monthly allowance. 
Write for free Book of Facts 

Superintendent, School of Nursing, 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, fll. 


“Home Making, as a Profession” 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of 
Domestic Science, fitting for well-paid positions and 
home efficiency. 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
841 E. 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 




















PALMER PLY-BASE Tray and Basket Bases 


Bored for reed weaving 


‘FREE SAMPLES and PRICES 


PALMER PLY-BASE ace. of selected 
, veneered Three Ply Panels. Immediate 
7 Shipment. Quality doatentued. 
PALMER SOFTWOOD BASE made of 
hy re- he Bindried sears datas y nese 
<4] wood Lumber 
4 Sanded both sides and e ges. “4 sg ais 


G. M. PALMER, 2245 Lumb St.,Chi lll. 























EVERY TEACHER in an ungraded . School, 
should have “PHONICS”, 

a Child’s Workbook, by Lillian Talbert of the State 

Teachers College, San Francisco. 

This is a booklet carrying out Dr. Burk’s plan of individual 

instruction, Order Now. Price 40c postpaid. 

HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 





GOV'T. HELP NEEDED 


All men-women, 18-60, wanting to qualify for Government 





Positions, $140—$225 monthly, local or traveling, write 


DUPLEX, An Improved Shorthand 


TAUGHT or MAIL, FIVE past. Each sent 
on approval; pay if satisfied. 





Mr. zment, 145 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 





Address 
National Shorthand School, Lakeland, Florida. 
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CHRISTMAS HELPS AND SUPPLIES 


Werru 
Christmas 
SS 


a u 
iy aes 
Chri tmas 





No. 52 No. 64 


No. 56 


NEW CHRISTMAS SEALS FOR 1925 


(Illustrations Show One-Half Actual Size) 

New and beautiful in design, very attractive 
finish. Highly practical for Christmas Cards, 
Tally Cards, Programs, Place Cards, Letters, 
Envelopes, ‘Invitations, Announcements, Par- 
cels and Gift Packages, and for decorating 
Gifts that you have made. Also as special 
Merit Cards for the Christmas Season. Please 
order by design number and state whether you 
wish plain gold, red and gold or green and 
gold finish, Box of 20, all same design and 
color, $0.10. 


REMEMBRANCE CALENDARS 


Make your own 
JANUARY 1926 





Calendars for 1926, 
ideal personal New 
Year’s greeting, 
Our Pad No. 


3 "4 3 a" "a ; : A inches by 

is jus e 
10 11 1213 141516 | Dad to a oe 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 neat size, small 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 Calendar, yet 
eee clearly printed and 








easy to read. Last 
sheet gummed, s50 
that they are easily attached. Price, per dozen 
pads $0.15. 





CHRISTMAS CHAINS 
100 Paper Strips % inch wide, for weaving and 
chain making. Asst. red and green. 5 inches 
long. No. 819 $0.06 
No. 818—Same in red, white and blue........ $0.06 
No. 817—Same asst. in 20 colors................ $0.06 


CHRISTMAS POSTCARDS 


For crayon or water coloring. Twelve cards 
in heavy envelope with instructions for — 
ing 








XMAS POSTER AP. ’ es 


Special for pte ie Low Price. Pack- 
ed, Red and Green, in envelope. 

Poster paper, per package, 100 sheets....20 cents 
Construction paper, 50 sheets.................. 30 cents 


KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS—Per Dozen 











No. 100—Blunt, Jap 

handles, polished blades 

$1.15 

No. 200—Blunt, nickel 

plated, 4 inch.......... 1.85 

No. 300—Sharp, nickel 

plated, 4 inch 1.85 
GUMMED STARS 

< Gummed Stars_in Gold, Silver, 

‘Red, Green or Blue. 100 of col- 

or to box. Per box, 12 cts.; 3 

boxes 30 cts. 

PERMOPLAST 


Perfect modeling material. Needs no water. 
Always ready for use. Clean and antiseptic. 


Six colors; gray, blue, red, yellow, green, 
brown. 
Per 1 Ib. box, any color. 40 cts. 





PICTURE BINDING 
1% in. wide, 6 yds. to roll. Mahogany, Walnut, 
Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per roll....16 cts. 


CLOCK DIALS 
For teaching time. Thick card face, steel hands. 
Well made and attractive. LEach................ 45 cts. 


PRICKED SEWING CARDS 





- ~ The biggest value 
soy oN aan Gl ever offered and 
Ra Se) a very handsome 
os series. Fifty de- 


Qs signs in a_ set, 


‘Si i 

aH We, a 

‘Y / HE . ** (simple in outline, 
. 3 interesting in sub- 

ject, and correct in design. Printed on heavy, 

firm board, they are easy to handle. 

Set 4—Price, per set, designs in envelope ‘with 





















































directions cts 
Set B—3%4 in. square. Assorted saan 100 
cards in box 45 cts. 
Set C4 x 51%, in. Assorted designs. 100 
cards in box 70 cts. 
Twelve Familiar Birds, 5 x 644 in...........25 cts. 
Twelve Familiar Animals, 5 x 614 in.........25 ets. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
How to Teach Phonics. 40 
100 Stories for Reproduction 35 
Primary Seatwork “aa Games. -90 
Seatwork dnd Patterns 45 
With Scissors and Paste. 30 
Best Memory Gems 35 
Popular Folk Games and Dancez..................-. 80 
Suggestions for Seatwork 30 
How to Manage Seatwork..............-....0:::::c000 80 
Basket Making. 55 
The Art of Story Telling. 65 


XMAS GIFT STATIONERY $1.25 


Excellent for gift or personal use. See our an- 
nouncement on page 93 of this magazine. 


CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 


All the newest and latest designs for 1925. 
Prices to suit your requirements. See page 93, 
this magazine. 


CHRISTMAS MEMORY BOOKS 


Exceptionally distinctive gifts for recording all 
events of the school year in diary and album 
form. Beautifully designed. Prices reasonable. 
Send coupon below for descriptive circular. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


Latest approved fiction at holiday prices. ‘Best 
Sellers’’ include all such well known favorites 
as: The Covered Wagon, Monsieur Beaucaire, 
The Virginian, The Sea Hawk, Freckles, Desert 
Gold, The Friendly Road, Kindred of the Dust, 
and 300 other favorites. Order at once, or send 
for our complete list. Price, per volume, only 
87 cents, 6 or more, each, 83 cents. 


DENNISON’S CHRISTMAS CREPE 


For _ schoolroom decoration. 
Folds 20 inches wide, 10 feet 
long. Order by number. No. 
X-96, Santa and Sleigh; No. 
X-97, Reindeers on housetop; 
No. X-109, Santa at Gate; No. 
X-916, Brick; No. X-955, Santa 
Claus; No. *X-971, Santa and 
Children; No. X-972, Santa in 
Chimney ; No, X-959, Holly and 
Mistletoe, Price per fold, 
$0.35; dozen folds, $3.50. 


CHRISTMAS CANDLE AND WEED 
DECORATING 





Make your own Christmas 
gifts or home and school- 
room decorations. These 
outfits include complete 
supplies and_ instructions 
for making § artistic 
“dripped candles’, beau- 
tifully decorated weeds and 
foliage, china, glassware, 
dried leaves and plants in 
brilliant metallic effects. 
No. 14 Outfit, 14 brilliant colors, per box..$1.60 





ing for. 
lettering. 


for each class, 
per dozen; per hundred, $12.00. 





PREMIUM NO. 


inches finished 


ings, 
holidays, 


Send us your name, name of school, and address. 
pupils to sell at 5c each, Then send us the proceeds of the sale and we ship the premium at once, 


PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. 3x5 
ft. (see Premium No. 12). 50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 50 
pencils, 

PREMIUM NO. 3—School Thermometer. 
50 pencils. 50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, original Script. 50 pencils. 


ADHESIVE TAPE 
Transparent paper, per doz. spools............ 65 cts. 


BLACKBOARD STAFF LINERS 
Handy for teaching music, penmanship and 
mathematics. Simple, easily used. Each..40 cts. 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
One dozen assorted Christmas and New Year 
stencils for border and “all-over” effects. Sizes 
up to 24 x 36 inches, 

BLACKBOARD ERASERS 
No. E1l—Noiseless, Dustless, well made. 


Per 
dozen $1.4 





BLACKBOARD COMPASS 
Extra strong and adjustable, each............ 65 cts. 
HARTER’S HANDY ERASER CLEANER 


Prevents dusty clothes. 
Quickly removes chalk 
dust. Price, each 30 cts. 


WEBER NOISELESS ERASER 
Made with special felt dust reducing otripe. 
Price, per doz 1.40 





IMPORTANT 
We are prepared to supply any books published 
by the F. A. Owen Publishing Company. When 
ordering ounnies from us include any items 
from the Owen list and bngroa save the 





How I Did It (Lesson Plans) 
400 1.50 


HOLIDAY HELPS AND 

EVERYDAY EXERCISES 

DAY] A brand new entertainment 
F book, published October 1, 1925, 
containing over 80 pages of 
new Christmas and Holiday en- 
tertainment material in addi- 
tion to 160 pages of practical 
suggestions and ideas for enter- 
tainments and exercises 
throughout the school year. 224 











by every 
from day to day, in 
a strong, 
Includes 

Rubber Bands, Paste, 
Eraser (Ink and Pencil), 








time and bother of making out two orders. 





Games for School & Playground............ 


ercises, 
grades and ages. 
hand-book that every 
Per copy 


Excellent and prac- 
tical 
for friends in school 
or home. 


$1.45. 


NEW CLASS PINS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Shown at left. Just the thing that pupils and teachers have been wait- 
Made of heavy pressed metal with nickel borders and nickel 
Background for the lettering finished in beautiful shades of 
crimson, maroon, orange, amethyst, blue, yellow, etc., a different shade 
Samples sent to Principals on approval. 


pages in all, drills, dialogues, 
playlets, recitations, quotations, 
songs, opening and closing ex- 
and patriotic celebrations, for all 
Just the kind of ‘dependable 

tary teacher needs. 
60 cts. 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 





De a 
(oo 








No. B139—Bright Entertainments for Christ- 
mas. For children of all grades. 
cents, 

No. F117—Kriss Kringle Christmas Book. 157 
selections and entertainments, suitable for all 
ages, with songs, drills, stories, quotations, etc. 
Per copy 45 cents. 

No. F124—Golden Christmas Book. New, great 
variety of material ; 
tions, etc. 
H103—Golden Book Favorite Songs—202 old fa- 
vorite melodies. Per copy 25 cts.; dozen, $2.70, 
Many more plays, entertainments, festivals, etc., 
for Christmas. 
plete list, 


Per copy 45 


pageants, stories, recita- 


Per copy, 45 cents. 


Send coupon below for com- 
TEACHER’S HANDY BOX 


remembrance 


All of the 
ittle things needed 
teacher 


neat box. 
Assorted 





Clips, Thumb Tacks, 
Blue Pencil, Red Pencil, Black Pencil, Pen, Pen- 
holder, Gummed Patches, Scissors, total value 


Our price only $1.10. 


Price only $1.50 


BANNERS, PENNANTS, NOVELTIES 
Limited space prevents a full listing of the very complete Harter Line of Pennants, Banners, 
Arm Bands, Caps, Pillows, Memory Books and other Felt Goods. Send coupon below for Special 
Catalog which describes all of these items in detail. 
Write for our new Catalog of Class and School Rings and Pins. 
illustrative material, with prices on all varieties of public and private school Jewelry and Emblems. 


CHRISTMAS PREMIUMS 
For Teachers and Pupils, 


_14—Beautiful new eti- 
quette Calendar shown at left, 11 x 18 
in sepia 
twelve sheets with finely illustrated head- 
featuring all 
phases of the moon, etc., and 
giving important rules of etiquette which 
every child and grown-up should know. 
Per copy, $0.50, or sell 25 pencils and get 
free copy as a premium, 


Contains a wealth of descriptive and 


rotogravure, 


historic dates and 


We send correct number of good pencils for your 





PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher’s Panto- 
graph. 60 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 9—20 copies ‘Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs.’. 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies ‘“Supple- 
mentary Classics.” 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 5x8 
ft. 100 pencils. 


Send coupon below for New Free Teacher’s Catalog which fully describes 12 premiums and 
Special Offer of free personal visiting cards. 


DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


Harter Series of Desk Outline Maps furnish 
foundation for quick, accurate instructive class- 


work in geography and history. 
venient sizes for 


8 


Made in con- 
desk work, none smaller than, 
x 10 inches, good quality heavy drawing paper, 


surface takes water colors or crayons readily. 


Showing 


latest geographical discoveries and 


boundary changes. For all countries and states, 


Any 26........... 25 cts. 


No. 80 Line—Scaled 
0| halves. 





[, 4 SSR 90 cts. 


PRIMARY RULERS 


in eighths, quarters or 
Varnished hard maple, per doz...30 cts. 








CHRISTMAS SOUVENIRS 


Inexpensive little gifts to your pupils, ‘which 
carry a world of friendliness to their impres- 
sionable minds. Each souvenir made of beau- 
tiful art cover stock, with open panel cut-out 
in cover, through which appears a miniature 
Sepia from the works of great masters of art, 
such as “Christ at Twelve Years,” ‘The Infant 
Jesus,” “The Good Samaritan,” “Jesus and 
John,” and “Madonna and Child.”” The Christ- 
mas spirit is expressed to the fullest in art 
verses written especially for this purpose by 
Edmund Vance Cooke. Send coupon below 
for circular. Price, only 75 cents per dozen, as- 
sorted. Each, .08 cents. 


HARTER MERIT CARDS 


Exchange five of 
them for Five Merit 
Card; five merit can 
be exchanged for 
25 merit and these 
for 100 merit. Then 
comes Certificate of 
Honor. 

One Merit Card, per 100.0... cccccccccscesecceseee 20 cts. 
Five Merit Card, per 100............. al 
Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz.... 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz... oa 
Certificate of Honor, per doZ.......cccccccccceeceee 25 cts. 


JOINTED ANIMALS 
Ten Animals in sections to 
be cut out and _ jointed, 
making movable toys. Size 




















7 x 9, heavy card, with 
brass fasteners. Per set. 
| ee 40 cts. 


SECTIONAL ANIMALS 
‘ OR BIRDS 





In natural colors. Cut in- 


to strips. Teacher may cut 

them into smaller parts, 

No. 8003—Set of 6 Animals in box............ 85 cts. 
No. 8002—Set of 6 Birds in box.................. 35 cts. 


CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 


Blackboard Chalk, 
Dustless, gross.. 

No. 8 Crayola, 12 "boxes... iat 
Blendwell Wax Crayons, 12 boxes............ 50 cts. 
Colored Crayons, 12 sticks brightest made 25 cts, 


TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN 


8 x 8 inches. Capacity 7 rows, 
deep. Made of pocketed, reinforced press- 
board, Each 35 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL 


naga ge or CHICAGO Pencil Sharpener..$1.00 
No. 2 Gummed Patches for mending holes in 
loose leaf sheets 15 
Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100........ccccccce 10 
Thumb Tacks, 7-16 in. head, No. 


gross.. 





each ten seats 











100 « 
Gluey Paste, 5 oz., in 6 in, tube, No. 640.. .15 
we = box Assorted Rubber Bands, all sizes, No. 

a 


Poy “Thermometer, e “guaranteed accu- 
I RO | Bi atanircscctesactnssansiaccesghecpppnniebvaiacte 7 
Dennison Crepe Paper, all colors, per fold 


10 ft. long, 20 inches wide.................c0 
No. 44 Desk Pad with blotting paper, 19 x ‘24 





Peg Boards for beginners, 6 x 6, No. 66 eich 








Book Supports, olive green enamel, 
well made. Per pair 


HARTER’S PANTOGRAPH 


strong and 
25 





Makes teaching and 
Drawing easier. For 
making enlarged draw- 


ings of pictures, maps, 
and designs. ~ ones 
enlarges ta 2, 3 or 

times the size of ik 
Uses Chalk, Crayon or 


— Easy to operate. 
Teachers’ Pantograph, 
each, $2.50. 








Pupils’ (Small size), each, 
$.50. 





CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE TEACHING HELPS | 


TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 
Please send the following checked catalogs, sam 


(}—New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog. 
every teacher needs. 


(Free) 
2° ape WONDER WORKING MAP CONTEST 
Christmas Supplies Circv‘ar. (Free) 


atalog of School and Class Jewelry, Pennants, etc, 
[} Circular and samples of diagnostic Testing Pads 


NAME 


(See page 5 of this magazine). 
({}—Harter’s new Teachers’ Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things that 


E. 71 St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
ples, etc., to me without charge, 


circular, 


(Free) 


ADDRESS 














cievelanD, ond 6 DEAE, HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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[What's thislittle booklet for 
Surely you can guess— 

Its just lows you Christmas 
And years of happi 











Coasting Design No. 31 





[With your leachers 
best wishes for the 

{ joyous Chnstmas 
and the happiest New 
Year ‘you have ever had. f 
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Christmas Tree Design No. 32 
















[Thus hit booklet ringsloyou 
Your leachers wishes fond and true, 


FarChrstmashappiness and cheer 
And all gen hg this coming rat 











Y, @iitite remembrance 

from your teacher to 
wish you avery happy 
Christmas anda brig! 
and joyous New Year 























Snowman Design No. 34 


Handsome Holiday Souvenirs 


The Host Appropriate and Pleasing Christmas Gifts jor ‘Your Mpils 


heer your pupils happy at Christmas time this year by presenting to each of them one 
of the handsome Booklet or Calendar Souvenirs described and illustrated on this page. 
These Souvenirs are the finest we have ever offered. Their beauty of design and coloring, their 
appropriateness and personal appeal and the good taste and careful workmanship displayed in their 
production all combine to make them the best School Souvenirs obtainable at a moderate price. 
Special Printing and Photograph Feature. When so ordered, your souvenirs will be supplied with 


special printing of your name as teacher, the name and location of your school, the names of all 


your pupils and school officers and the date of presentation, also with a photograph of yourselfeg” ¥ 
or your school building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so y v 


acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being kept and prized for many years to come. 


Two Styles of Booklet Souvenirs with Your Choice of Eight Handsome Cover Designs 


We are offering this year two styles of Christmas Booklet Souvenirs as described below. When order- 
ing either of these two styles you may have your choice of any of the eight handsome cover designs 
illustrated on this page. These designs are beautifully reproduced in full colors from water-color 


paintings and the sentiments accompanying them are in an attractive style of hand lettering. 


NOTE: Orders for either of the two styles of Booklet Souvenirs described below may be made up entirely 
of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. When 
ordering, be sure to give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


Descriptions of Our Two Booklet Styles With Prepaid Prices 


BOOKLET STYLE “A”—WITH SPECIAL PRINTING. Size 3% x 5% inches. Cover of fine 
white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the eight designs appearing on the sides of this page, 


beautifully printed in colors. Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be 


specially printed the name of school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teach- 


er, school board and pupils. Six other pages contain poems appropriate to Christmas. Photograph 


of teacher or school inserted in a neat panel on inside of front cover if ordered. 


not desired a suitable illustration will appear in its place. Souvenir neatly tied with a silk cord. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12 cents each. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9 cents each. 


BOOKLET STYLE “B”—WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING. Identically the same as Booklet Style 
“A” described above except that instead of the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside 


pages there are spaces provided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name®{ 
of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two pages¥ 


in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him 


as they would in an autograph album. The five other pages contain poems appropriate to Christmas. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10 cents each. 
Price without Photograph: 8 cents each in any quantity. 
TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES for the Booklet Souvenirs will be supplied with each order at NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 





Calendar Souvenirs in Four Very Attractive Designs 





Pir pu: leachert 
best wishes for the 


HRISTMAS 
TREE 
DESIGN 


Our Calendar Souvenirs are exceptionally attractive 
and will make ideal Christmas gifts for your pupils. 

Each Souvenir consists of two cards of fine white 
pebbled bristol, one measuring 314x514 inches and the 
other 4x73g inches, and as many inner pages of a 
good grade of paper as will be required for the 
special printing pertaining to your school. 

On the smaller card the design is beautifully printed 
in colors and there is a verse or sentiment express- 
ing the teacher’s good wishes for the pupil. (The four 
designs illustrated above are supplied assorted unless 
otherwise ordered.) This card and the inner pages 
are tied with a silk ribbon to the larger card which 
has a border design richly stamped in gold and on the 
lower part of which is mounted a very artistic 1926 
calendar pad. 

On the inner pages will be specially printed to your 
order the name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, and names of teacher, school board 
and pupils. A Christmas poem is also included. 

If photograph of teacher or school is desired on the 








OESIGN 


Souvenirs, it will be mounted in a neat panel on the 
first inside page. 

Without Special Printing on Inner Pages. If the 
Calendar Souvenirs are desired without special print- 


ing of names, etc., on the inner pages, they will be 


supplied with a neat insert containing a poem appro- 


priate to Christmas and spaces in which may be writ- 
ten the date, the name of teacher and school, the grade 


and name of pupil to whom presented. 


Prices of Calendar Souvenirs With Special Printing 
With Photograph: 10 or less, $2.00. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 14 cents each. 
Without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional 
ones ordered at same time, 11 cents each. 


Prices of Calendar Souvenirs Without Special Printing 


With Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 12 cents each. 


Without Photograph: 10 cents each in any quantity.Rq 





Special Discount on Club Orders Wr tye 


teachers send us their orders together we will allow a 
discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. 


A Sam le of any one (your choice) of the Sou- 

p venirs described and illustrated on this 
page, together with proofs in colors of our Christmas 
designs, will be sent upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 





Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


_ When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page 
give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school 
officers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter to 
be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before 
sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the 
location of your school from the name of-the place at which 
you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name 
of town, village or district, just as you want it to appear. 
Write all names plainly, and spell them_ correctly: nder- 
score u’s to distinguish them from n’s. If any errors occur 
through our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted 
without further charge. 

Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 


s 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the 





number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name 


in excess. 
lf Photograph Is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us any 
good kodak print or other photograph of yourself or school 


and we will make as many reproductions from it as there 
are souvenirs ordered. Send photographs oey wrapped 
ect, repro- 


and write your name and address on back. Perfect, 
duction guaranteed and original photo’ returned uninjured. 


Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money 


order, bank draft or currency in restored letter. 


Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we 
aim.to fill all. orders promptly, we.urge, that you send us 
your. order as early as possible and thus make sure of v- 


ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 























If photograph is 
















Wea, Jest wishes for a 

rry Christmas and 

a Ffappy Mw Year 
Tom your teacher 











Landscape Design No. 25 























Holly Design No. 21 
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Poinsettia Design No. 22 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Paper Craft Problems. Bookbinding, Basket 
and Box Making, and Gift Novelties. By S. E. 
—. Hammond, Assistant Supervisor of Art and 
Hand Work, Springfield, Mass. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 227pp. $2.85. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee. Wis. 

Paper Craft Problems covers grades 
one to six, providing a basis for a 
course which can be extended still 
further. The problems are arranged 
in the order of their difficulty, and the 
aim has been to make all directions so 
plain that the teacher could easily fol- 
jow them in preparing to teach her 
children. It is not simply a book for 
supervisors. Construction work has 
an important place in the grades and 
any aid such as this in training the 
hand to neatness and accuracy is wel- 
come. Many diagrams and photo- 
graphs picture the projects described. 

Curriculum Construction.. By W. W. Char- 
ters, Professor of Education, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Cloth. 352pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

The school curriculum is one of the 
latest social agencies: to feel the ef- 
fect of the theory of evolution. Many 
persons have been dissatisfied in the 
past with the content of school sub- 
jects, but have done little to bring 
about a change. In the last few years, 
however, the curriculum has _ been 
studied carefully with a view to its 
improvement. Curriculum Construc- 
tion takes up the subject from the 
functional point of view. A detailed 
treatment of the problems to be met, 
an analysis of activities, a chapter de- 
voted just to the elementary school 
curriculum, and studies of the school 
subjects are some of the features of 
this book. Part One deals with the 
principles of curriculum construction, 
while Part Two gives more definite and 
specific helps in this direction. 

The Stone Arithmetic. By John C. Stone, 
A.M., State Normal School, Montclair, N. J., 
Author of “The Teaching of Arithmetic,” etc. 
Cloth, PRIMARY: 306pp., 72c. INTERMEDI- 
ATE: 3822pp., 76c. ADVANCED: 326pp., 
80c. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago. 


The Stone Arithmetic Books are 
written in such a clear way that chil- 
dren can understand them, for the 
most part, without help from the 
teacher. The advantages are obvious 
—more time for the teacher to devote 
to other duties, and the development of 
self-reliance on the part of the pupils. 
The drills contain all the facts that 
have been presented in the section upon 
which the drills are based, with a 
larger number of drills for the more 
difficult facts. The drill work is moti- 
vated through the use of number 
races, time limits, and tests, rather 
than through situations that are for- 
eign to the subject of arithmetic. The 
principle upon which the choice of 
material has been based is: “We should 
teach each child all that he should 
know and is capable of learning, and 
waste no time in teaching him that 
which he’ will never use or in trying 
to teach him that which at his age he 
is incapable of learning.” Such texts 
as these will be a pleasure to both 
teacher and pupils to use. 

The Book of Plants. By Bertha Morris Par- 
ker, S.M., School of Education, University of 
Chicago, and Henry Chandler Cowles, Profes- 
sor of Plant Ecology, University of Chicago. 
(In| “The Science Readers.’’) Illustrated. 


Cloth, 252pp. 88c. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 


Because the teaching of science has 
as yet not made the headway it de- 
serves in our elementary schools, the 
Houghton Mifflin Company are plan- 
ning a series ‘of silent’ readers in this 
field which will put before children in 
accurate yet vivid*fashion some of the 
more important’ of -scientific phenom- 
ena. The Book of Plants in'this series 
1s: Intended* for’ ‘sixth,’ séventh, and 
eighth ‘grades: and “its‘ vocabulary i8 
adapted. to’ the *understatiding of pu! 
Pils ‘of gramniar To, re; Con- 





crete” exami i > clear’ the ‘appli--|' 
cation ot oaeeiet rms* as ‘ itt be ' 


ceseiehis”# aid *“adaptition’ to envlith: | 


lowlcay 
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“Plants That Eat Insects,” “Roots 
‘That Grow Up into the Air” and “Two 
Remarkable Plant Partnerships,” will 
take the fancy of young readers, and 
the illustrations will do their part in 
arousing interest. The material has 
been tested in the University Elemen- 
tary School of the University of Chi- 
cago. 
Foods, Preparation and Serving. By Pearl 
L, Bailey. Illustrated. Cloth. 486pp. $1.50. 
bg Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minne- 
80 . 
The sixty-four lessons in this book 
constitute a two-year course, on a 
basis of one lesson a week. The dis- 
coveries made recently in nutrition 
have brought about changes in the 
manner of teaching the subject of 
foods, and the author. has included 
topics that seemed important from an 
up-to-date’ viewpoint. “A course in 
foods,” she says, “must be presented 
in a simple, logical manner and include 
the reasons for doing, how to do, and 
plenty of practice in the doing.” Her 
own work does not suffer by the stan- 
dard she thus sets up. It is a course 
which is readily adaptable to all con- 
ditions and of which the results should 
be distinctly worth while. At the end 
of each lesson are suggestions for home 
projects, and here and there are series 
of ;questions and experiments. Foods 
for children and for the sick have a 
place in the volume. At all times the 
reasons for combining certain types of 
foods and for avoiding certain com- 
binations are given.. A number of 
photographs heip to visualize direc- 
tions, especially as regards table ser- 
vice. Miss Bailey’s book deserves to 
find a place in homes as well as in 
domestic science classes, as a practi- 
cal and inexpensive manual on a most 
vital subject. 


From Infancy to Childhood. The Child from 
Two to Six Years. By Richard M. Smith, M.D., 
Assistant Professor of Child Hygiene, Harvard 
University, etc. Cloth. 105pp. $1.25. The 
Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 


The author of The Baby’s First Two 
Years has here extended his territory 
to cover the ages from two to six. The 
book is a compact one and properly 
limited to essentials. It does not at- 
tempt to give advice beyond the point 
where home effort should yield to that 
of the physician. An_ important 
recommendation is that the child be 
thoroughly examined by the same doc- 
tor every six months. This will make 
possible a comparative study of the 
child’s development and give oppor- 
tunity for early treatment to correct 
defects or improve physical equip- 
ment. Particularly apt at this time, 
when stress is placed on measurement, 
is Dr. Smith’s comment: “The com- 
parison of an individual child’s weight 
and height with the average measure- 
ments of children at his age furnishes 
only one means of determining : his 
development. It is of much greater 
value to compare his own progress 
from one period to another.” Like 
words of good sense and authority are 
spoken on such subjects as “Care of 
the Body,” “Clothes,” “Food,” ‘Daily 
Routine,” and “Training and Educa- 
tion.” At the front of the volume, on 
tinted paper, are two pages of first- 
aid directions for emergencies. 


Essentials of Sewing. By Rosamond C. Cook, 
formerly Associate Professor, Division of Home 
Economics, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 238pp. $1.40. Manual rts Press, 
Peoria, IIl, 

Teachers, mothers, daughters—all 
who sew or wish to learn to sew— 
will find this book a very helpful one. 
Essentials of Sewing is planned to 
help girls in garment making and to 
aid the teacher in giving instruction. 
It does not confine itself to showing 
how to make a few garments, but gives 
the essential processes for making 
any garment. “Sewing Equipment 
for the Work Box,” “Patterns,” “Hand 
Stitches—Plain and Decorative,” 
“Seams,” “Finished Edges,” and 
“Methods of-.Placing and ‘ Joining 
Sleeves” are some~ of the chapter 
headings: Which indicate the scope of 


‘the text.© The purpose of each ‘process 


‘is given in ‘order that one may tell‘ by 
reference to this book-just what process 
‘to-wSe in‘each’step in’making ati’arti- 
‘Adéfan@all is‘sor%dlearly explainéd and 











Christmas Entertainment Books 


_ THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT BOOK. By 
Noel Flaurier, Just published. This new book is brim- 
ful of the best material for the celebration of Christ- 
mas in.the schoolroom. There are Welcome Songs and 
Speeches; 26 Recitations for Primary Grades; 15 Reci- 






Price Oconee 






tations for Intermediate Grades; 4 Recitations for CHOICE CHRISTMAS 
Grammar Grades; 6 Dramatized Songs; 4 Songs with ENTERTAINMENTS 
familiar airs; 13 Novelty Acts for Primary Grades, 6 + By Mane tah 





6 

for Intermediate Grades, 1 for the entire sctiool;’ 5 

Drills; 6 Monologues, mostly for upper grades; 11 Tab- 

leaux and Pantomimes; 8 Dialogues; 1 ‘Play for upper 

grades;,1 Closing Song; 1 Speech of Farewell,, There 
is sufficient ‘iaterial in this one book alone to ‘arrange 

._ an entire program, All ages are provided for abun- 
dantly. 40 cents. 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS. ENTERTAINMENTS. i, By 
Marie Irish, For all grades. It will solve your ‘“‘what 
to do for Christmas” problem. Contents: 50 recita- 
tions; 25 quotations; 8 monologues and‘ readings; 11 
“es and dialogues; 19 exercises; 5 drills and’ marches; 

tableaux; 4 pantomimes; .8 pantomimed «carols; 8 
songs; a welcome and a closing address. Send for this 
book and insure a successful entertainment. 7 
pages. 40 cents. 

THE PRIMARY CHRISTMAS BOOK. By Marie 
Irish. Not an old number in this book. All are new 
and original. Contents: 54 recitations in verse; 14 
recitations in prose; 12 clever exercises; 7 songs; 6 
easy but effective drills; 12 dialogues and plays; 9 pan- 
tomimes and tableaux. The material offered is easy to 
use and requires no strenuous training. 40 c 

THE CHRISTMAS GAYETY BOOK. By Effa E. Pres- 
ton. coaperen for primary and intermediate grades, No 
other book is so jolly and gay, so brimful of Christmas 
spirit and joy. Contents: 30 short recitations by famous 

oets and 13 original recitations; 4 dialogues; 6 drills; 

os) songs; 5 one-act plays (Santa’s Surprise; Why John- 

nie Changed His Mind; Christmas Eve in a Shoe; A 

Joke on Santa; Rosetta Runs Away) ; 6 pantomimes; 3 
v9 tableaux and the recipe for preparing tableau lights. 
' ae 0 cents. 
Paing Publishing Co MERRY CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. By Clara 
J. Denton. It contains an abundance of material for 
all grades and types of children. Part 1. For Lower 
rades: 34 recitations, 5 dialogues, 6 exercises, 2 drills, 

pantomimes, 1 pageant. Part 2. For upper grades: 
8 recitations, 4 drills, 1 operetta (set to familiar 
tunes), 2 plays, Part 3: 5 songs (suitable for. either. 
lower grades or upper grades), How Christmas is Cele- 
brated in Foreign Lands; How to Decorate the School- 
room for Christmas; Christmas Quotations; Two Com- 
munity Christmas Parties, 40 cents. 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. 
By Manzie Irish. A collection of 28 of the, best dia- 
logues ever written for Christmas;.9 for the primary 
grades; 9 for the intermediate grades and 10 for the 
grammar grades. 40 cents. 

BEST CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES. By Marie 
















































































PAINE PUDLISHING CO 
BAVTON, O10 
































Trish. This is the only book of pantomimes giving 

words and music for eac': pantomime as well as explic- 

it directions for each. Contents: While Shepherds 

—ws Watched; Little Town of Sethlehem; Silent Night; 
Christmas. Carol; Hark, the Herald Angels Sing; As 

wz Pablisheng Co With Gladness Men of Old; Id Santa Claus; Christmas 
Time Is Come Again; Merry Christmas Time; O Come, 

















All Ye Faithful; Christmas Song; Stars of Bethlehem. 
40 ce 








Santa Claus Costumes 


FOUR-PIECE SUIT. The three-quarter length coat is trimmed in wide bands of soft, 
fuzzy, white material to suggest fur and is belted with a black oilcloth belt of good width. 
The trousers are full and long enough for the tallest man to stuff into the knee-length leg- 
gings of black oilcloth which are a part of the costume. The outfit is completed by a 


suitable cap and a hand tinted mask having a long flowing beard and tufts of white wool. 
The suit is made of the best bright red cambric. There are two sizes, medium and large. 
State size desired. Price, $5.75. Postpaid. 

THREE-PIECE SUIT. The full length red coat is trimmed with wide bands of soft, 
fuzzy, white material to suggest fur. The belt is wide and made of black oileloth. A cap 
and mask having a long flowing beard complete this outfit. The material is the best qual- 
ity of cambric, There are two sizes, medium and large. State size desired. Price, $4.00, 


Postpaid. 
Santa Claus Masks 


Wherever Santa Claus is impersonated, a Santa Claus mask is indispensable. We have 
two kinds, as follows: : 

N 3—Fine gauze, waxed, long-flowing beard, with hood, covers face and head, form- 
ing a complete disguise, 40 cents. 

No. 26—Extra large size. Hand-tinted and waxed, Extra heavy, white wool beard, 
mustache, eyebrows and tufts. Extra fine quality of red sateem hood. 90 cents. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 
Iilustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Alds for Teachers sent on request. Address 


Paine Publishing Company, Main and Fourth Sts. Dayton, Ohio 
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F200, some of America's leading universities; ’Twill Radiate Happiness From the Start—A Favorite 


req se ES — with Children—Price $1.25 Postpaid. Send money 
1228 CLARKSON BUILDING, GHICAGO, ILL, 
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NEW MOON CHILD ART, P. 0. Box 265, Seattle, Wash, 


“t= | CHRISTMAS SOUVENIRS 


M. E. SUNDAY. SCHOOL 
« Canton, Ohio. > 


B. CLARKSON pe et) order, For Primary and Kindergarten, 
AAAAAAA TEACHERS’ 


An inexpensive yet beautiful gift for your Sunday School or Day 
School Pupils at Christmas. The souvenir consists of a beautiful 
silk ribbon, size 2% inches wide by 7 inches long, printed just 
exactly like the illustration to the left. They are furnished with a 
photo of the teacher or your church or schoolhouse just as shown 
or they can be had without photo. If photo is not wanted, other 
appropriate matter is substituted. This should solve your problem 
“what to get for my scholars.’”” When you send your order, send 
names of S. S, Class No., Teacher, Scholars, Supt. and Pastor. If 
for Day School, send names of School, Dist. No!,; Township, County, 
State, Teacher, Scholars and School Board, If photo souvenir is 
desired you must send us a good clear photo of yourself, church or 
ne Schoolhouse, (whichever you desire) and we will furnish a small 

a photo for each ribbon. The photo you send us will: be returned 
* 08" ‘uninjured..so send a good photo well packed with your name on the 


Se woe : Pr ¢ 
Pura wna back. Our. souvenirs-are suitable for any, school and all classes, 












bes 








"sreda Kicin © Monts xuimes);. 24ults as well as for primary. Motes 
ed pees, PSs ene *“""PRICES:. 8 without photo, $2.00, additional ‘ones 12c each. 
Williams Dixon DeLoyd Kiein ‘Tf photos are ‘wanted add 3c for.each souvenir. Our. souvenirs are 
Lonnence Kista a eae “exactly as represented; here and you need: not: fear to order direct 
“Clute Daun sca Brea kun of’. from this advertisement... Although we -will:mail samples upon 
(Marvin Kigin © og 4 Ruth Klein og] vp FeCEDt of 10e in stamps: Reriiftance must‘ nteompany all orders, 
Nellie Zahn Elizabeth Rutt . ho,goods sent C. O. D. Send your order now and have the sou- 
el anaes SE ar venirs ready for Christmas. Money returned if not satisfactory. 

meackrGupt: neenat We .have.been..in.the-souvenir- business 26 years, - TEE 






Ftrnee Cae: 
Edgar Hostetler, Pastor 
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INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 


A Personalized Gift “Just Write” for 
Holidays - Birthdays - Greetings - Favors - Prizes - Awards 


INDIVIDUAL NAME, hot gilt stamped, on HIGHEST GRADE Hexagon pen- 
cils; solid colors in blue, gray, green, lavender, maroon, purple, red, yellow 
and white, assorted or your choice. As any wording up to about 40 letters 
can be stamped in one line, the address, school, class or other matter can 


be placed on each pencil in addition to the full name. 


One name toa box, that is, all pencils in each box to be stamped alike. 
Placed in gift boxes covered with a beautiful Snowflake design in blue and 
Delivered prepaid by parcel post at the following prices: 


white. 
Box of Twelve, 75c 10 Boxesof 12’s, 65c each 
Box of Six, 50c 10 Boxesof 6’s, 40c each 
Boxof Three 30c 10 Boxes of 3’8 25c each 


\ 25 or more boxes of 12’s, 55¢ each 
25 or more boxes of 6’s, 35c each 
25 or more boxes of 3’s, 20c each 


(Striped Pencils, almost any combination of 2 colors, 5c per box additional) 


THE OHIO PENCIL COMPANY, 


8 E. Long Street, 





Columbus, Ohio 


e pee, 
ae 


ne 


December 1925 






Note:—Do not confuse these pencils with cheaper grades on the market. 


We offer NO PREMIUMS 
goods are GUARANTEED. 
cheerfully refunded. 





but give you QUALITY instead. Our 
If not satisfactory, your money will be 














TEACHERS’ ATTENTION 


Send fifty cents (50 cents) for our 
special catalog of School Pictures, 
which will be credited on your first 
order for $10.00. 
THE CULVER ART & FRAME CO., 
Westerville, Ohio. 








ste. For allnecrand socanioas| New Minstrel Shows, 
"ACO. _ | vues, suitable for high school 
625 So. Wabash, Dept. ‘68 | and college presentation. 






































Bryan's Faith 
€™ Yours Can Be As 





William Pre Bryan KXow 
The Commoner oughl 


“The word of the Bible isthe 
groundwork for human 
life.” In these words the 
great Commoner expresses 
the firm faith that carried 
him through life. 





The 


In the ten Home Study Courses o 


Great Through 


These Bible 


Courses 


the Bible as Bryan knew it—thor- 
y, understandingly. Faith so ground- 


ed has no doubts—it remains undisturbed in 
spite of turmoil about it. 
Moody Bible 
Courses give you a grasp and understanding of 
the Bible that is priceless. 


Institute Correspondence 


f the Moody Bible Institute, the truths 


that have prevailed for twenty centuries are brought home to you in a 


clear, concise manner that makes 
a greater, truer understanding 
every nation have benefited by t 


their study a delight. They bring you 
— Christianity. 32,000 students of 
em. 


These courses have been perfected by eminent Bible scholars over thirty- 


nine years. 
for profit. 


They are non-sectarian. 


Sold at less than half cost—not 


Choose now the course you need 
Read the outlines of the courses in the coupon below. Decide now which 


one is especially adapted to your 
free prospectus describing these 
Don’t delay—strengthen your fa 
is the answer to every question. 


Fill out the coupon—do it now—mail it today. 


would be more worth your while. 


Moody Bi 


needs. Then send the coupon for our 
courses completely. 
ith. Understanding of the Scriptures 


Nothing you could do 


ble Institute 


Correspondence School 


Dept. 4579 — 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Now studying — 1236 in day classes — 1140 evening — 9807 correspondence 





Check now the course you need. Mail this coupon 








| MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
[ Dept. 4579, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me, FREE, Prospectus describing the Home Study Courses= Practical Christian Work= 
[| _Taminterestedin those checked. [7 Bible Doctrine—Outlinesthe Oi vitoodeof Soul winningand 
. 2% basic teachings of Christian- 4 
Synthetic Bible S udy ity—about 2 years required. Evangelism— How to con- 
I covers each book of the Bible f Oduce campaigns—3 to 6 
Tatibic Chopecr Summary ClFaithCeurscsrequires months. “ 
l Coversevery chapter in the about 9 months. oO ewe ee = t 
| Bible—completed in 18 months. oO Christian Evidences—Facts 
Li introductory BibleCourse~ — L-lin support of the Christian (Scots Bitte Comesnend- 
I 5 beginnera—3 to 6 mon ‘aith—3 to 6 months necessary. and Advanced Christians—2 to 
i 3 years. 
| Name 
{ A AAcoas 














for sewing projects in school, and as 
a guide in individual work, this book 
is to be highly recommended, since it 
is modern in its teaching and gives the 
best technical methods in garment 
making. 

Memory Selections. Their Value and Impor- 
tance; Improvements Recommended. By Ed- 
ward W. Stitt, M.Sc., Ph.D., LL.D., Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
Introduction by John H. Finley, A.M., L.H.D., 
LL.D., Cloth. 295pp. $1.60. Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge, Inc., New York. 

Dr. Stitt has done a very worth- 
while service in presenting this thor- 
ough study of past and present tenden- 
cies in school memorization work. He 
received 1141 replies to a question- 
naire which he sent to superintendents, 
principals, and others who could either 
report on conditions in their schools or 
refer the matter to someone who could. 
The results are interesting and signi- 
ficant. The teacher’s attitude toward 
memorization; her ability to make the 
learning of poetry and prose yield full 
benefit to the pupil; the selections suit- 
able for different grades; the ethical 
possibilities in this field; the various 
methods of learning and_ studying 


schosen pieces; and dangers to avoid— 


these topics are all treated with un- 
derstanding and with appreciation of 
what others have said along these 
lines. The improvements recommended 
are based on wide experience and re- 
search, with comparisons of’ memory 
work in some of the best school systems. 
The last seventy pages of the volume 
are devoted to reprinting a group of 
poems, prose selections and songs 
which seem to be very widely accepted 
as suitable for memorizing. 


Health for Every Day. By Maurice A. Bige- 
low, Ph.D., Professor of Biology and Director 
of the School of Practical Arts, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and Jean _ Broad- 
hurst, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 50pp. Silver, Burdett and 
Company, Newark, N. J. 

Health in Home and Neighborhood. By Mau- 
rice A. Bigelow, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 
and Director of the School of Practical Arts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Jean Broadhurst, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Biology, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Illustrated. Cloth. 334pp. Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company, Newark, N. J. 

The books of this series cover a 
much broader field in health educa- 
tion than have previous. textbooks, 
since from the modern point of view 
such topics as good manners and good 
character are considered matters of 
health just as much as germ diseases 
and accident prevention. Health for 
oy Day is a book of personal 
health, dealing not with the physiology 
and anatomy of the body, but with the 
health habits which every child should 
be taught and is capable of learning 
and putting into practice. The first 
chapters deal with accidents and other 
avoidable dangers to the health, since 
instruction in these regards is con- 
sidered of primary _ importance. 
Health in Home and Neighborhood 
summarizes the chief principles of 

rsonal health as presented in the 

rst book; but its main concern is 
with the healthful or sanitary ar- 
rangement and management of the 
home, school and neighborhood. Val- 
uable features of both books are the 








silent reading exercises which serve as 
tests of the knowledge the children 
have gained from their reading, and 
also stimulate their interest in the 
subject matter; and the illustrations 
which add much to the informational 
value of the books, as well as increase 
the children’s interest in them. 

English Phonetics. A Manual for Teachers 
of Reading and for Teachers of Non-English- 
Speaking Pupils. By Frank E. Parlin, A.M., 
Ped.D., Superintendent of the Publie Schools 
of Chelsea, Mass., formerly Superintendent of 
Ped.D., Superintendent of the Public Schools 
the Public Schools of Quincy and Cambridge, 
Mass. Cloth. 77pp. 80c. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston. 


The phonetic system is now the ap- 
proved method of teaching reading; 
and with this manual for guidance the 
teacher will find the task easy and the 
results gratifying. English Phonetics 
gives an outline of the subject from the 
beginning, showing the best methods 
of procedure in teaching reading. 
Throughout the first year and the first 
half of the second year much time 
should be devoted to teaching the pho- 
netics of reading, but no instruction 
in spelling should be given as the chil- 
dren would at first confuse the sounds 
of the letters with the names. Helps 
are included in this book for the teach- 
ing of spelling in the last half of the 
school year. English Phonetics is not 
a reading book, but a teacher’s manual 
for teaching reading. To use the book 
successfully, the teacher must be able 
to recognize the basic phonetic sounds, 
and must have the patience to teach 
them to the children. 

An Introduction to Teaching. By William C. 
Bagley and John A. H. Keith. Cloth. 400pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


The Improvement of Teaching. By George 
E. Freeland, Director of the Training School, 
State Teachers College, San Jose, Calif., for- 
merly Associate Professor of ‘Education, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. Illustrated. 
— 290pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
‘or 


In the mind of the teacher who 
realizes the importance of her work 
and its responsibilities, the need of 
suggestions and advice from _ those 
who have had greater experience in 
teaching or in training teachers is 
paramount. An Introduction to Teach- 
ang and The Improvement of Teach- 
ing are two books that excellently fill 
this need. An Introduction to Teach- 
ing is the first of a series of books 
planned especially for professional 
schools for teachers. It has the usual 
features of a good textbook—chapter 
headings and subheadings to assist in 
topical study, and at the end of each 
chapter a list of references for supple- 
mentary reading, and questions on the 
text. Some of the subjects herein treat- 
ed are “What is teaching?” “Mind 
and its development,” “Outcomes of 
teaching,” and “Educational systems.” 
The Improvement of Teaching is not 
only a valuable textbook, but also an 
entertaining and instructive book to 
read at odd moments. The theories of 
teaching, practical applications, and 
an abundance of illustrative case- 
studies in the art of teaching, all find 
a place in this book. The teacher who 
wishes to grow and to make the most 
of her opportunities will find ve | time 
spent with these books most profitable. 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


(Revised and Enlarged Edition) 





202 ‘iin ont Boox For onty 20¢ 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large net desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a g quality of paper, 
and attractively bound in covers made from 
“rope stock” which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for 8 full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


e e 

Partial List of the Songs Included 
Abide With Me Largo 
Alouette Last Rose of Summer 
America a Provoker, A 
America the Beautiful Lead, Kindly Light 
Annie Laurie Lightly Row 
Anvil Chorus Little Bo-Pee 
Auld Lang Syne Little Man, 
Baa! Baa! Black Sheep Loch Lomond 
Battle Hymn of the Re- Long Trail, The 


public Loreley, The 
Blue Bells of Scotland Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Broom, The (Round) Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
Bull Do, acDonald’s F' 


4 e ‘arm 
Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of Harlech 
veeay arseillaise Hymn 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Cradle Song—Brahms ichigan, y Michigan 
Darling Nelly Gray ummy Song, The 
Deck the Hall. My Bonnie ae 
Dixie [ Thine Ere My Faith Looks Up to 
Drink to Me Only With My Old Kentucky Home 
Farmer, The Nearer, My God, to Thee 
Farmyard, The O Little Town of Beth- 
First Noel, The ehem 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Gaily the Troubadour ck Joe 
Go Down, Moses . 
God_ Be With You Till Old Oaken Bucket, The 
We Meet Again Onward, Christian Sol- 
God Bless Our Native iers 
Perfect Day 


n 
Good Night (Round) Reuben and Rachel 
Good Night, Ladies Robin Adair 

Graduation Song Robin _Redbreast 
Gymnastic Relief, A Rocked _in the Cradle of 
Hail to the Chief the Deep 

Hark! The 7 Angels S cg t1 a-e ’s ~=Burning 

a 3) 

















Sing Tara’s Halls ‘our 
Harp That Once Thro’ Silent Night 
Holy, Holy, Holy Smiles 
Home, Sweet Home solomon Levi 
How Can I Leave Thee Spanish Cavalier,The [The 
Hiow D'Ye Do tar Spangled Banner, 
Nlinois weet and Low [iot 
Indian Lullaby wing Low, Sweet Char- 
In the Gloaming ‘here’s Music in the Air 
it Came Upon the Mid- Three Fishermen, The 








AAaeey 
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night Clear Yacant, Chair, The 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul We Three Kings of 
Jingle Bells i 


rient Are 

Jolly Old St. Nicholas When the Swallows 
Joy to the World Homeward Fly 
Juanita When You and I Were 
Kathleen Mavourneen Young, Maggie 
Keep the . Home Fires While Shepherds Watched 

Burning heir Flocks _. / 
Keller’s American Hymn Work, for the Night is 
Killarney Coming 

And 102 other songs just as good. 


Send today for as many copies of the 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs as you 
need for your school.. You will find it the 
biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, lowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
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Other Books Received 


Standard Historical Studies, Outlines, Out- 
line Maps, Notes. By Severe E. Frost. United 
States History, 69pp. Modern History, 78pp. 
Ancient History, 48pp. Paper. Each 50c. The 
World Company, Inc., Fort Worth, Tex. 


Geography. United States and Canada. By 
Harlan H, Barrows, Professor of Geography 
and Chairman of the Department of Geog- 
raphy, University of Chicago; and Edith Put- 
nam Parker, Assistant Professor of the Teach- 
ing of Geography, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Illustrated with half-tones 
and maps. Cloth. 288pp, Silver, Burdett and 
Company, Newark, N. J. 


Automotive Repair for School and Home. A 
Working Manual of Common Jo By Homer 
J. Smith, M.A., Department of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, University of Minnesota; 
and Roy S. Kern, Head, Automotive Depart- 
ment, Vocational High School, Virginia, Minn., 
Associate Member S. A. E. Cloth. 123pp. 
$1.00. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 


Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals, 
For Rapid Drills and Tests. By C. T. Logan, 
Elizabeth P. Cleveland, and Margaret V. Hoff- 
man, Department of English, State Teachers 
College, Harrisonburg, Va. Paper. 30 leaves. 
65c. The Practice Leaves Company, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 


Suppose We Play. A Collection of Indoor 
and Outdoor Games. By Imogen Clark, Author 
of “Will Shakespeare’s Little Lad.” Cloth. 
299pp. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 

Europe, A Geographical Reader. By Vinnie 
B. Clark, Assistant Professor of Geography, 
State Teachers and Junior College, San Diego, 
Calif. Illustrated. Cloth. 574pp. Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company, Newark, N. J. 


Comparative Effectiveness of Some Visual 
Aids in Seventh Grade Instruction. By Joseph 
J. Weber, Ph.D. Cloth. 18lpp. The Educa- 
tional Screen, 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Safety First Pictures to Color. 16 cards in 
envelope. 16c. Hall & McCreary Company, 
Chicago. 

Crowell’s Handbook for Readers and Writers. 
A Dictionary of Famous Characters and Plots 
in Legend, Fiction, Drama, Opera, and Poetry. 
Together with dates and principal works of im- 
portant authors, literary and journalistic terms, 
and familiar allusions, Edited by Henrietta 
Gerwig. Cloth. 734pp. $3.50 net. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 

The Teachi Sci and the Science 
Teacher. The Relationship of Science Teaching 
to Education in General, with Especial Refer- 
ence to Secondary Schools and the Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades. By Herbert Brownell, Pro- 
fessor of the Technique of Instruction in 
Science, Teachers College, University of Ne- 
braska; and Frank B. Wade, Head of the De- 
partment of Chemistry, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis. Illustrated. Cloth, 322pp. $2.00. 
The Century Company, New York. 


High School Observation and Practice. Su- 
pervisor’s Edition. By William Adelbert Cook, 
Professor of Education, University of South 
Dakota, Paper. 57pp. 80c net. Warwick 
and York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


The Little White Gate. A Volume of Verse 
for Children, By Florence Hoatson. With 4 
color illustrations by Margaret W. Tarrant. 
Cloth. 86pp. $1.35 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, 


The United States. Book Four in ‘Human 
Geography by Grades.” By James Fairgrieve, 
. A., Fellow of the American Geographical 
Society, Author of “Geography and World 
Power’; and Ernest Young, B.Sc. Illustrated. 
479pp. D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


Oceania, A Supplementary Geography, (In 
“The Continents and Their People.’’) By James 
Franklin Chamberlain, Ed.B., A.M., formerly 
President State Normal School, Silver City, 
N.M., and Arthur Henry Chamberlain, B.S., 
A.M., formerly Professor of Education, Troop 
Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Calif., Editor 
Sierra Educational News. [Illustrated. Cloth. 
172pp, The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Out in the Kitchen. By James Woodwad 
Sherman. [Illustrated by Eugenie Wireman. 
Cloth, 1338pp. 70c. Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Lippincott’s Silent Reading for Beginners. 
By Emma Watkins, Author of “How to Teach 
Silent Reading to Beginners,’”’ etc., University 
School for the Training of Superintendents, 
State University of Iowa. Illustrated. Cloth. 
105pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 


Byways to Health. Detouring the Scrap- 
Heap. By Thomas D. Wood, College Physician 
and Adviser in Health Education, Teachers 
College, Professor of Physical Education, Co- 
lumbia University, Author of ‘Health and Ed- 
ucation” and many Health Reports and Pam- 
phlets; and Theresa Dansdill, A.M., Director 
of Health Education, North Carolina Tubercu- 
losis Association, Author of ‘‘Health Training 
in Schools.” Illustrated. Cloth, 198pp. $1.50. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


Our Old World Background. By Charles A. 
Beard and William C. Bagley. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 504pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 

Learning to Read. By A. F. Mackenzie, 
L.L.A. (Hons.) Headmistress of Nursery School 
and Lecturer on Method, Edinburgh Provincial 
Training College. Illustrated. Cloth. 128pp. 
85c. Evans Brothers, Ltd., Montague House, 
Russell Square, London, W. C, 1, England. 


Mighty Men from Achilles to Julius Caesar. 

By Eleanor Farjeon, Pictures by Hugh Ches- 
terman. Cloth. 97pp. $1.00. D, Appleton 
and Company, New York, 
Mighty Men from Beowulf to William the 
Conqueror. By Eleanor Farjeon, Pictures by 
Hugh Chesterman. Cloth. 112pp. $1.00. D. 
Appleton and-Company, New York, 








When thou hast profited so much 
that thou respectest even thyself, thou 





(Order from Office Nearest to You) 





mayest let go thy tutor.—Seneca. 





Christmas Gifts for Pupils 


The Christmas season of good cheer will mean more to your pupils if they re- 
ceive a slight remembrance from their teacher. It is our business to sell inex- 
pensive booklets and cards for that purpose. Thirty-five years of experience 
has enabled us to specialize. We have cut the cost so that you save money when 
you buy from us. Quality, service and low price are the points we emphasize. 





X-31. Large Booklet. These large, handsomely engraved booklets ordinarily sell in art 
stores at 10c to l5c each. We guarantee you cannot duplicate their value unless you pay 
considerably more than our special price of 10c each. 

X-32. Forty new designs, clever greetings, beautiful colorings, high grade ribbon tied 
booklets, engraved with quality envelopes to match, The best line of 10c booklets on the 
market. The same cards you would see displayed in the cities at a higher price. Our 
special price $1.00 per dozen, 50c for six. 

X-33, Fifty new designs of Christmas folders that will please the most exacting tastes. 
Beautiful engraving, envelopes to match, At a price only possible because of direct sell- 
ing, 50c per dozen, 25c for six. 

-34. Assortment of large folder, very attractive, with envelopes, 25¢ per dozen. 

X-35. Seals in packages. These seals are in sheets so that they are not curled or stuck 
together. They are stamped so that they will drop from the sheet at a touch. Each 
package contains 64 seals in beautiful colors. Price 10¢ per package. 

X-36. Elite folders. Especially fine for youngsters. Bright colors, clever designs, ap- 
propriate verses, envelopes included. A big bargain at 25c per dozen, 

X-37. A large assortment of hand colored folders on, beautiful stock with envelopes to 
match. You will be pleased with this number. 40c per dozen, 20c for six. 

X-38. Juveniles. Attractive folders with figures of children cut out on the upper edge. 
Handsome coloring, very appropriate, envelopes to match. 40c per dozen, 20c for six. 

X-39. Engraved flat panelled cards, exceptionally large for the price. Nice assortment 
of new designs. Envelopes included. Only 50c per dozen, 25c for six. 

-40. Flat panelled cards with envelopes. Just as attractive as X-39 only the verses 
are printed instead of engraved which makes it possible for us to sell them cheaper. Just 
the thing where one has to buy a large quantity, 35c¢ per dozen, 

X-41. Christmas hangers. These cards are about 4x6 inches with appropriate Christ- 
mas greetings from teacher to pupil. Finished with red ribbon hanger so that they can be 
used as wall ornaments. Very pleasing to pupils. 5e¢ each. 

X-42. One hundred and twenty new designs in post cards. We believe no house can 
match our offer in post cards at 10¢ per dozen. 

Tags, per package, 5 cents. Enclosure cards, per package, 5 cents. Tinsel cord and 
ribbon; colors, gold, silver, red and green, 10 cents per spool. 


Wilcox Christmas Package 
Special to Teachers, $1.00 


You will wrap your gifts with care and 
thoughtfulness. Our “Dollar Package’ will 
be your greatest help. It contains bright 
tags and seals, dainty ribbons and cord, white 
tissue, enclosure cards, etc. And in addition, 
a wonderful assortment of the finest Christ- 
mas cards—six postcards, one 20c¢ booklet, 
one 10c booklet, and ten 5e¢ flat cards and 
folders with envelopes. A ‘wonderful value 
which we guarantee is greater than that of- 
fered by any other firm. It is our specialty. 
All fresh designs. A special price to teachers 
only, $1.00. 





3 for $2.50 


Personal Greeting Booklets 


It’s the personal touch that counts, These dainty booklets 





7 Pr containing your name, the nanes of your pupils, of the school 
board, etc., will make a Jasting impression on the hearts of 
: your pupils—they will treasure them for years, 
Beautiful printing makes these artistic booklets unusually 
attractive. Sesides the handsome ribbon tied cover there 


are eight inside pages containing appropriate verses and read- 
ing matter with space for ae Pe special copy. 

Early orders assure prompt and satisfactory results. 

Yuletide Souvenir— (Illustrated at left) size about 4x6 
inches. Includes 24 appropriate designs. No extra charge 
for printing pupils’ names, ete. 

Without photograph—$1.25 for the first ten and 90 for 
each additional booklet. 

h photograph—$1.76 for the first ten and 12¢ for 

each additional booklet. 





Holly souvenir— (Illustrated below) about 3% x 6 inches. 
Includes 24 appropriate designs, Pages for printing your spe- 
- cial copy as in the Yuletide Souvenir, at no extra charge, 


Without photograph—$1.1 
for the first ten and 8c for 
each additional booklet. 

photograph—$1.65 
for the first ten and 1414c¢ for 
each additional booklet 

Envelopes Free—ltest qual- 

ity envelopes to match fur- 
] nished free with every order 
— for the above booklets, 
DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING 
ORDERS—Send your order direct from this advertisement with 











the assurance that it will receive our prompt attention. Write copy 
for printing very plainly, underscoring u and @ and capitals $ and G, 
Always include the proper remittance to cover the cost, Any incor- 
rect payments will be promptly adjusted. All orders filled within 24 
hours of receipt except with photo which require two days extra. 


CLUB ORDERS—Special discount of 10 per cent allowed when 
two or more orders are sent together. Get your teacher friends to 
combine their order with yours, thus saving you and them money, 

NVELOPES—To fit any souvenirs you order, Included free. 

If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one 
cent for each name appearing above the number of souvenirs, Thus 
if you order 24 souvenirs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, 
add 15c to your remittance. 

tis our purpose to serve you promptly and courteously and to j|> ie | 
quia tay vi | difficulties should they arise. : } 

SAMPLES—Of any one souvenir free upon request, Additional 
samples five cents each, Credit will be given for all samples re- hu. - tJ 
turned which have been charged for. 


JOHN WILCOX PUB. CO., Inc., Dept. 12, COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
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Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers 


Easier Work for the Teacher and Better Results for the Pupil with this New Set of Books 












Two ee ae | 
Volumes 
Each 
8x 101% as MATERIA 
Inches § AIDS and 
Heavy | DEVICES 
Inter- for Teachers 
grain VOLUMENII 
Binding SR 


} MATERIAL |. 
= “AIDS ‘and | 
DEVICES 

=e for Teachers 


VOLUME; 


Equal in 
Volume 
of Con- 
: tents to 
at Least 
Five 
Ordinary 
Sized 
Books 









768 Pages = 
Profusely Illustrated “™ 


REASONABLE PRICES, EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT 
AND MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


4 is $7.00 payable $1.00 with order 
Price of the Books Alone and $2.00 on the 15th of each of the 


next succeeding three months. A discount of 50 cents is 
allowed for payment in full with order, making the net cash 
price $6.50. Use order blank below. 


Special Price In Combination With The special price of the 
two volume set of Ma- 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans terial, Aids and Devices 
for Teachers in combina- 
tion with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans is $8.50 payable $2.50 with the order and $2.00 on the 
15th of each of the next succeeding three months. A dis- 
count of 50 cents is allowed for payment in full with order, 
making the net cash price $8.00. Use order blank below. 


OUR GUARANTEE Every order for Material, Aids and De- 


ces for Teachers is accepted under an 
absolute guarantee that if the books are not satisfactory to the 
purchaser in every sense, and we are notified to this effect 
within ten days of their delivery, we will refund at once the 
money advanced and give instructions for the return of the 
books at our expense. Could any guarantee be more fair? 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Date 192 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., | Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, lowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) | Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. : 
You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two volumes, 
and enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year. I have indicated by a cross (x) in one of the squares 

below the manner in which payment is to be made. 
[| I am enclosing $2.50 herewith and will remit $2.00 on the 15th of each 

_| of the next succeeding three months, making a total of $8.50. 


I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $8.00. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered indicate by a cross (x) 


in one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 


[] I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $2.00 on the 15th of each 
_| of the next succeeding three months, making a total of $7.00. 


I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.50. 




















In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books 
are not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you_by letter 
within ten days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me 
instructions for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the 
sum enclosed herewith will be refunded to me and my order cancelled. 





PD caccsedseenessenacionen 





HE two-volume set of books entitled Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
which we have published during the past ten years and of which more than 85,000 sets 
have been sold to teachers, has now been discontinued, and in its place we have pub- 

lished an entirely new and greatly improved set of books under the title of Material, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers. 

These new books are meeting with the hearty endorsement of teachers and school authorities 
throughout the country. They furnish real help in all branches of elementary school work and 
are so far superior to any books of the kind heretofore published, that they bid fair to become the 
standard reference work for the daily use and guidance of teachers. 

In the publication of these books we have had two definite objects in view: first, to make them 
of the greatest possible value and helpfulness to teachers in the grades and rural schools, and sec- 
ond, to offer them at a price so reasonable and on terms of payment so easy that every teacher 
would be enabled to procure them. That we have accomplished both of these aims we believe will 
be readily apparent to every teacher who examines the books and reads the prices and terms of 
payment printed below. 

Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers provides just the sort of practical plans and usable ma- 
terial that teachers need in their every day work in the schoolroom. In it the most carefully test- 
ed methods and material are presented. These are not the product of one writer, but are the 
result of the best thought, the best talent and training and the years of experience of many suc- 
cessful teachers, all of them specialists in their respective branches. 

Any teacher will find that her work will be vastly easier and more enjoyable and that her ad- 
vancement to a higher salaried position will be much more rapid and certain if she is equipped with 
Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers. That isn’t all. The pupils, too, will receive immeasur- 
ably greater benefit through the application to their lessons of the helps provided in these books. 
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4 These books have been prepared by practical teachers who have long 
P r eparation and Arr. angement been identified with the best in educational work. The contents are 
divided into twenty-eight departments, each being devoted to a particular branch of school work. Each volume 
is fully indexed, thus making all material easily and quickly accessible. 

"4 Hundreds of engravings, interspersed throughout the books, splendidly and effectively illus- 
Illustrations trate the text. The Picture Study Section contains eight large full color reproductions of 
famous paintings with complete study material. The Drawing Section has several pages of plates in color. 

4 me i Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two volumes, each 8 x 10% 
Size, Binding, Ete. inches. There are 384 pages in each volume with two columns of "reading matter 
to the page. The text is printed in exceptionally readable type on heavy book paper, specially made to pro- 
duce the best results in printing. The binding is heavy Intergrain, giving a very attractive appearance and 
the durability essential to books intended for daily use for a long period. 


The Wide Scope and Very Helpful Character of These 
Books Is Shown by the Following Outline of Contents: 


VOLUME I 


READING. Aids and devices for teaching both oral 
and silent reading in all grades. Special emphasis 
on silent reading which is now so much stressed in 
schools. Phonic devices, reading games, and black- 
board reading lessons also included. 

SPELLING. Ideas for motivating the study of spell- 
ing; suggestions for introducing variety into the 
lessons; new methods of teaching. 

ARITHMETIC. Definite, concrete helps in teaching 
oral arithmetic, fractions, long division, percentage, 
and other branches of the subject. 

GEOGRAPHY. Material for teaching both physical 
and industrial geography. Devices for relating 
the subject to everyday life. Sand-table lessons 
based on study of different countries. Many 
geography stories about people of other lands. 

HISTORY. Aims and methods of teaching. Teach- 
ing of local history. Study of Indian and Pilgrim 
life. Biographical stories of famous Americans. 
History dramatization. 

CIVICS. Teaching of citizenship in the lower grades. 
Outlines for teaching the subject in intermediate 
grades. Detailed study of the Constitution for 
grammar grades, 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Teaching of both 
oral and written composition. Picture language 


lessons. Devices for teaching grammar. Outlines 
for teaching various poems. 

PICTURE STUDY. Eight reproductions of famous 
paintings in full color and several others in black 
and white. All required on state courses of study. 
Full text giving story of the artist, study of the 
picture, questions to ask pupils, and suggestions 
for correlation accompany the pictures, 

HYGIENE. Modern method of teaching health de- 
veloped through posters, stories and dramatizations. 

GYMNASTICS. A_ series of setting-up exercises 
adaptable to all grades, fully illustrated, by William 
P. Uhler, Jr., Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Irvington, N. J. 

GAMES. Singing and folk games; story plays; in- 
door and outdoor games. 

ETHICS. Lessons in Ethics for each month of the 
school year, with stories to illustrate each lesson. 
OPENING EXERCISES. Valuable suggestions with 

much seasonable material for each month, 

PROJECTS. Complete directions for carrying out 
a great variety of projects in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, nature study, etc. 

SCHOOL LUNCHES. By Mary Agnes Davis, In- 
structor Quantity Cookery, Teacher’s College. 


VOLUME II 


PENMANSHIP. Forty-seven lessons with definite 
directions to the teacher for each lesson. Illus- 
trated by cuts showing positions and specimens of 
handwriting. By A. Palmer of the Palmer 
School of Writing, a recognized authority. 

STORY TELLING. A seasonable story for each 
month of the school year. 

BIRTHDAY STORIES. A birthday story for each 
month giving the life of some famous person whose 
birthday occurs in that month. 

DRAMATIZATION. How to dramatize stories; dram- 
atizing for special programs; full dramatizations of 
several stories. 

SEAT WORK. This section gives abundant material 
for seat work of all kinds and includes much hand- 
work as well. Many patterns and illustrations. 

SEWING. By Mary B. Grubb, Author of Industrial 
Primary Reader and When Mother Lets Us Make 
Gifts. Practical sewing projects for elementary 
schools. Fully illustrated with diagrams, 


NATURE STUDY. Type lessons on various topics. 
Outlines by seasons for different grades. By Robert 
A. Greene, Geneseo State Normal School. 

DRAWING. Treats of: Materials and equipment; 
blackboard, crayon, and water color work; perspec- 
tive; design; lettering; color. By John T. Lemos, 
Editor of School Arts Magazine and drawing in- 
structor at Stanford University. 

MANUAL ARTS. Simple, practical projects in wood- 
work, weaving, basketry and other construction 

- work adapted to the use of elementary grade pupils. 

POETRY. A large number and variety of poems 
appropriate for each month of the school year. 
Many appropriate for recitation purposes. 

PLAYS AND EXERCISES. Entertainment material 
for all special days. Plays for instructive pur- 
poses also, as safety, health, and better Speech. 

MUSIC. Twenty songs suitable for school use. A 
large variety is introduced so that the teacher will 
find songs appropriate for each month. 


These Books Must Be Carefully Examined and Put to the Test of Actual Use in the School- 


room Before Their Real Value Can Be Appreciated. 


The Terms Under Which They 


Are Sold Make it Possible to Do This. Fill Out and Mail the Order Blank Today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y.— Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU. 
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In England 3 Centuries Ago 


To PERSWADE EVERY ONE TO LEARNE 
TO SINGE 


First it is a knowledge easely taught, 
and quickly learned where there is a 
good Master, and an apt Scoller. 

2. The exercise of singing is de- 
lightful to Nature and good to pre- 
serve the health of Man. 


8. It doth strengthen all the parts 
of the brest, and doth open the pipes. 

4, It is a singular good remedie for 
a stutting and stammering in the 
speech. 

5. It is the best means to procure a 
perfect pronunciation and to make a 
good Orator. 


6. It is the onely way to know where 
Nature hath bestowed the benefit of a 
good voyce; which guift is so rare, as 
there is not one among a _ thousand, 
that hath it; and in many, that excel- 
lent guift is lost, because they want 
Art to expresse Nature. 

7. There is not any Musicke of In- 
struments whatsoever, comparable to 
that which is made of the voyces of 
Men, where the voyces are good, and 
the same well sorted and ordered. 


_ 8. The better the voyce is, the meeter 

it is to honour and serve God there- 

with; and the voyce of man is chiefly 

to be employed to that ende. 

Since singing is so good a thing 

I wish all men would learne to sing. 
William Byrd, A. D. 1628. 


Promoting Forest Conservation 


Congressman Martin L. Davey of 
Ohio has offered a $4,000 scholarship 
in any college or university in Ohio to 
the high school boy or girl in the state 
who writes the best essay of not more 
than 500 words on forest conservation. 
The contest will be sponsored and su- 
pervised by the Ohio Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs. 

Said Mrs. W. W. Milar of Akron, in 
announcing the contest before the an- 
nual convention of the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs in Canton re- 
cently, “Congressman Davey has a pro- 
found conviction that the future pros- 
perity of the state and nation is based 
in large measure upon forest conserva- 
tion. All his life he has been a cham- 
pion of the tree. His father, John 
Davey, was the originator of tree surg- 
ery; and as head of the Davey Tree 
Expert Company of Kent, Ohio, Con- 
gressman Davey still carries on the 
work his father began of saving the 
shade and ornamental trees of the 
country, and he has been one of the 
leaders of the fight in Congress for 
forest conservation. Now realizing 
that this subject will be a continuing 
problem for many years, he wants to 
prepare the children to carry on the 
fight in the future by training them to 
think in terms of forest conservation.” 
_ American forests have been vanish- 
ing at a rate that few citizens realize. 
Three fourths of the native timber of 
New England has been cut down. The 
New England states now import 30 
per cent of their own consumption of 
lumber. Fifty years ago New York 
was the _ greatest timber-producing 
state in the union. That is hard to 
realize, but it is true. Now New York 
produces only one-tenth as much lum- 
ber as it consumes. Pennsylvania— 
“Penn’s Woods” is the meaning of the 
name—was once covered with magnif- 
icent forests and it now produces less 
than enough lumber to supply the 
Pittsburgh district alone. Ohio, once 
densely forested, has little timber left, 
and abandoned farms are becoming as 
serious a problem in this state as they 
have been in New England for many 
years. The white pine forests of Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and Minnesota will be 
gone in ten years. The hard wood 
timber of the southern Appalachian 
region and the yellow pine of the 
South Atlantic and Gulf states wil! 
disappear intwenty years. The south- 
ern Mississippi forests of cypress and 
pine, the last great timber reservoir 
east of the Rocky Mountains, will be 
exhausted in twenty-five years. With- 
in a quarter of a century the whole 
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eastern section of the United States 
will be denuded of its commercial tim- 
ber. According to government esti- 
mates, the still impressive lumber for- 
ests of the far West will disappear 
within thirty or forty years. 


Best Things 


The Best Law—The Golden Rule. 
The Best Education—S e | f-Knowl- 


edge. 

The Best Philosophy—A contented 
mind. 

The Best War—To war against one’s 
weakness. 

The Best Theology—A pure and be- 
neficent life. 

The Best M e dicine—Cheerfulness 
and temperance. 

The Best Music—The laughter of an 
innocent child. 

The Best Science—Extracting sun- 
shine from a cloudy day. 

The Best Art—Painting a smile up- 
on the brow of childhood. 

The Best Journalism—Printing the 
true and beautiful on memory’s tablet. 

The Best Telegraphing—Flashing a 
ray of sunshine into a gloomy heart. 

The Best Biography—That life which 
writes charity in the largest letters. 

The Best Mathematics—That which 
doubles the most joys and divides the 
most sorrows. 

The Best Navigation—Steering clear 
of the lacerating rocks of personal con- 
tention. 

The Best Diplomacy—Effecting a 
treaty of peace with one’s own con- 
science. 

The Best Engineering—Building a 
Bridge of Faith over the River of 
Death. 


There is just a shade more drudgery 
in school teaching, so the public be- 
lieves, than in almost any other human 
endeavor. The common run of folk 
who make a living in other ways may 
also be “cabined by circumstances,” 
but the school teacher strikes rock 
bottom when it comes to the heavy, 
unpleasant, irksome, disagreeable 
task. And yet the most alert, enthus- 
iastic, devoted, and altogether happy 
teacher we found in a great public 
school building the other day was the 
teacher of a subnormal class. She 
had never had time to discover her 
“vicious groove.” She was busy and 
happy in visibly extending the bor- 
ders of opportunity for a group of un- 
fortunate children. Is it true that 
rutted drudgery is inseparable from 
school teaching? Is the public right 
in its conception of us or is it simply 
nursing one of its old and favorite de- 
lusions?—New York State Education. 
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Bible 


This Christmas Gift edition is made especially for us and is NOT sold in bookstores 


| THE S. S. SCRANTON CO., 13},FLIMPTON BLDG. 


FTS 


Is This Superb, Self Pronouncing Topical Helps—Teachers’ and Students’ 


at the . 
Startlingly $325. 
Low Price of Postpaid 


To know the teachings of the Bible on all subjects 
turn to any topic you want and find Promises for 
Your Comfort, Answers to Your Questions, and Illus- 
trations from the Lives of Men, always in the plain 
words of the Bible, 


This Topical Helps Bible, which is the only one of 
its kind published, gives complete references on near- 
ly 300 leading topics. 


HE Nelson American Standard Self-Pro- 

nouncing Topical Helps Bible should be 

used in every Christian home and in every 
Bible class. Compare the faithful accuracy of 
its translations, the beauty of its diction, with 
all other versions; enjoy the purity of its lan- 
guage; line for line, word for word, its value 
to you who study or teach the Word of God, is 
so apparent that you will never again be with- 
out this priceless book. 


Every detail of this Christmas Gift Edition is 
perfect. It is bound in genuine leather, with a 
beautiful Morocco grain. Its superb, thin Bible 
paper, its red under gold edges, its easily read- 
able, black-faced minion type, its splendid 
workmanship, place it in a class by itself. It 
contains, in addition to the beautifully printed 
text: 


32 Full Page Colored Illustrations {°°°<.2"° 


artistic multi-color reproductions of great Biblical 
masterpieces we have ever seen in a Bible. Each pic- 
ture is a work of art and the collection alone is well 
worth several dollars additional if bought separately. 
These are pictures that really illumine the text, arouse 
interest, grip the attention of Bible students, and 
satisfy the imagination. 


25 Outline Maps, 12 Colored Maps *2"°'¥ 


many maps found in a students’ or teachers’ Bible at 
anywhere near the price of this one, and the posses- 
sion of a Bible containing these valuable maps gives 
you a distinct advantage over those not having access 
to so large and excellent a collection, 


4 . also contains a carefully 
The Topical Helps Bible *!° contains 2 carefully 
Gospels, Green’s New ‘Testament Chronology, The 
Lord’s Prayer, The Beatitudes, The Creed, The Ten 
Commandments, Religious Division of the Jews—and 
Questions and Answers on what the Bible is, Bible 
Geography, Old Testament History, New ‘Testament 
istory. 


Satisfaction Absolutely Guaranteed Money back 
ing. Order at once, for the demand this year will be 
greater than ever, for this is the biggest Bible value 
we have been able to offer in many years, 


*g° you may enjoy the great convenience of 
For 50c additional a Thumb Index or have any desired 
name stamped in pure gold leaf on front cover, indexed with name 
90 cents additional. 











By Bodenh Mad By Ferruzzi 





Large Pictures for 
Framing. Artotypes 


22x28 inches, including 
the margin. 

$1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. 


Send $2.00 for any two. 
of these pictures. 


Hand colored, same 
size, two for $3.00. 





“‘A thing of beauty is a 


joy for ever.’’ 
—Keats 














Feeding Her Birds. Millet 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 
Send 50 cents for Christmas set of 25 pictures, each 5%4x8, or for 25 
Madonnas or for 25 Pilgrim Pictures, Send 60 cents for 60 Pilgrim Pictures, 
etc., each 3x34. 


The Perry TPiciures ©. 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


PERRY 
PICTURES 


End of Day. Adan 


5}6x8, 
10x]2. 





Baby Stuart. Van Dyck By Sichei Madonna By Raphael 


ORDER NOW PICTURES FOR DECEMBER PICTURE STUDY 
AND FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Figures on a calendar—words in a book—may tell of 
Christmas, but pictures are Christmas. By no other means, 
perhaps, can the real significance of this holiday be im- 
pressed upon the minds of children. 
Pictures open the doors of the mind to understanding and 
appreciation. 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


8x3%. For 50 or more, 
For 25 or more, 
For 5 or more, 





Bird Pictures in 
Natural Colors. 


: Three Cents each. For 
15 or more. Send 75 
Cents for set of 25, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


970 subjects, 2250 Pictures listed in our 64- 
2250 subjects, page Catalogue. 1600 minia- 
225 subjects, ture illustrations, The paint- 


ings are listed by Schools and 
Painters, There is a marvel- 
ous collection of portraits of 


Poets, Painters, Writers, 
Statesmen, Scientists and 
Musicians, 


Send 15 Cents in coin or stamps 
for Catalogue. 
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Christmas is coming! 
Prepare the schoolroom for it! 


flow joy of the Christmas season comes easily 
to the classroom that has a holiday dress. 
Brighten the walls and the blackboards with ap- 
propriate decorations. Let the children help to 
make and hang the gay festoons and banners, 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK 
shows you how to do this at little expense 


It is a 24-page book, full of ideas and profusely illus- 
trated, It shows you just what to do with the black- 
boards, walls and windows, how to make your own 
effective, inexpensive decorations, It tells you many 
simple Christmas gifts for the children to make. 

Dennison materials cost so little and are so effect- 
ive, The bright colored crepe papers are suitable for 
many uses, ‘he designs and patterns are good and 
can be made into pretty cut-outs, even by the small- 
est children. And children enjoy working with the 
beautiful material, 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK 


costs only ten cents 


Get it trom the stationers, department stores or drug- 
gists who carry Dennison materials, or send ten cents 
(in Canada, 1§ cents), with the coupon below and the 
book will be mailed you at once. (We will also send 
you the new School Catalogue if you request it.) 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 7N, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of the new Christmas Book, 
I enclose 10 cents, (In Canada, 1§ cents.) 


Name 





Address 








If you also wish the free School Catalogue, put an 
X here ( ). 











EVER SPEAK IN PUBLIC? 


Four new live wire books, for Busy Public Speakers: 
Clever Speeches for Busy Speakers, ic 
Spice and Pep for Public Speakers, 50c. 
Happy Hits for All Occasions, 50c. 
Snappy Stories for Busy Speakers, 50c. 
SPECIAL, OFFER—All four for $1.50. 
Money returned pangee if not more than satisfied. 
NEW FREE CATALOG. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS SUPPLY, Ridgway, Pa. 

















TH you need help 


inany of your 
art teach ing 
problems ~~ 


WRITE TO 


Ghe AMERICAN 
ART AID 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
* CALIFORNIA ° 
Founded by 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON CoMPANY 


“YOUR PROBLEMS ARE OUR PROBLEMS” 
THIS SERVICE 1S ABSOLUTELY FREE 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


School Must Study Child’s 
Emotions 


The school has a responsibility in the 
prevention of ‘emotional disturbances, 
says Dr. Edgar A. Doll, in an article 
on “When Children Are Bad” in the 
October Hygeia, popular health maga- 
zine published by the American Med- 
ical Association. 

The classroom teacher with her at- 
tention absorbed in forty children as a 
group, with a certain course of study 
to carry through, and with endless de- 
mands on her time, can perhaps be 
pardoned for failing to understand 
each individual child completely. 

Nevertheless, children are extremely 
sensitive to injustices and react unfav- 
orably to severe criticism. The ordi- 
nary child really does his best to learn. 
Success for him as for us is much more 
gratifying than failure. If he does not 
learn, there is usually some good rea- 
son either in his own innate weakness 
or in the quality of the instruction it- 
self. Classroom conditions, requiring 
as they do the general advancement of 
the class as a whole, frequently result 
in poor learning on the part of individ- 
ual children. If, then, the child is held 
to too strict accountability in spite of 
conscientious effort on his part, emo- 
tional conflicts are almost inescapable. 

Browbeating of children in school is 
unforgivable from the standpoint of 
mental hygiene. Teachers should try 
to understand why it is that children 
fail, rather than try to encourage suc- 
cess by giving them more of the 
same misunderstood instruction. There 
should be more praise and less criti- 
cism. There is always some good rea- 
son for a child’s failure. Willful mis- 
conduct is no longer a satisfactory ex- 
planation. 


Growth of School Savings 
: Banking 


School savings in the United States 
for the year 1924-1925 increased in ag- 
gregate bank balances by five and a 
half million dollars, with a growth of 
630,000 in the total number of pupils 
participating, as shown in_ reports 
made to the American Bankers Associ- 
ation. 

“The reports contain many factors 
to encourage belief in the permanence 
of school savings as a part of the edu- 
cational program in the public schools,” 
says W. Espy Albig, Deputy Manager 
of the Association in charge of the 
Savings Bank Division. “During the 
year closing June 30, 1925, the number 
of reporting school savings systems has 
increased from 683, which embraced 
742 districts, to 760, which embraces 
1,557 districts; the number of schools 
from 9,080 to 10,163; the number of 
pupils enrolled in schools having sav- 
ings systems from 3,095,012 to 3,848,- 
632; the participants from 2,236,326 to 
2,869,497; the deposits from $14,991,- 
535.40 to $16,961,560.72; and the bank 
balances from $20,435,144.64 to $25,- 
913,531.15. The number of schools hav- 
ing school savings systems increased 
11.9 per cent; the enrollment of pupils 
in districts having school savings in- 
creased 24.8 per cent; pupil participa- 
tion increased 28.3 per cent; deposits 
increased 13.1 per cent, and school bal- 
ances 26.8 per cent. The present re- 
port is significant when compared with 
that for the year 1919-1920, the first 
year comprehensive statistics were 
available. The number of schools hav- 
ing school savings banking has in- 
creased 271.4 per cent; the enrollment 
in school savings districts has increased 
278.9 per cent; participants 520.2 per 
cent; deposits 506.1 per cent, and bank 
balances 516.8 per cent.” 

In the honor roll of school savings 
banking, comprising districts in which 
official records show that at least 75 
per cent of the registered pupils are 
participating in the movement, the fol- 
lowing cities appear as the first ten in 
each class: 

Class A (cities with school enroll- 
ment over 10,000)—Duluth, Minn., 99.8 
per cent participating; Huntington, W. 
Va., 97.2; New Britain, Conn., 97.0; 








Pawtucket, R. I., 96.4; Springfield, 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Ohio, 95.2; Columbus, Ohio, 94.1; Sioux 
City, Iowa, 93.5; Wichita, Kans., 93.1; 
Minneapolis, Minn., 93.0; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 91.7. There are 23 districts in all 
listed in this class. 

Class B (enrollment 5,001 to 10,000) 
—Kingston, Pa., 99.5 per cent partici- 
pating; Superior, Wis., 97.8; Plainfield, 
N. J., 97.6; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 97.0; 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 96.7; Evanston, 
Ill., 96.0; Pontiac, Mich., 93.0; Meri- 
den, Conn., 92.9; Everett, Wash., 91.5; 
Jackson. Mich., 90.0. There are 26 dis- 
tricts in this class. 

Class C (enrollment 2,001 to 5,000) 
—Iron Mountain, Mich., 100 per cent 
participating; Marshfield, Wis., 100; 
Pittston, Pa., 100; Washington, Pa., 
100; Elmira, N. Y., 99.9; Tiffin, Ohio, 


99.8; Mechanicville, N. Y., 99.1; 
Ridgewood, N. J., 99.0; Okmulgee, 
Okla., 98.4; Freeport, N. Y., 98.2. 


There are 82 districts in this class. 
Class D (enrollment under 2,000)— 
twelve cities in this class have attained 
100 per cent participation, as follows: 
Caspian, Mich.; Clearfield, Pa.; Cuda- 
hy, Wis.; Dowingtown, Pa.; Green- 
wood, Miss.; Hancock, Mass.; Lake 
Forest, Ill.; Orrville, Ohio; Port Jervis, 
N. Y.; South Manchester, Conn.; West 
View, Pa.; Winthrop, Maine. There 
are 69 districts listed in this class. 





The Place of English in 
American Life 


One of the most ambitious projects 
ever undertaken by an educational or- 
ganization is that which the National 
Council of Teachers of English has 
sponsored under the title of the “Com- 
mittee on Place of English in Amer- 
ican Life.’ Under the chairmanship 
of Professor John M. Clapp of New 
York University, and with the assist- 
ance of sub-committees in many parts 
of the country, an important and prac- 
tical inquiry as to our schools and 
their connection with daily affairs has 
been set on foot, and the results prom- 
ise to be very striking and fruitful. 

This committee is seeking to dis- 
cover what demands are actually made 
upon Americans to-day with respect to 
their use of language,—in other words, 
what the place and functions of Eng- 
lish are in American life to-day. How 
do people employ the common medium 
of communication and interpretation? 
For what particular objects and in 
what specific ways do we talk, write, 
read, and listen? How are the schools 
meeting the practical demands made 
upon them? What can be done to help 
them? 

To answer questions like these an 
elaborate questionnaire has been pre- 
pared, six pages in length. Through 
the sub-committees answers to this 
questionnaire will be obtained from 
Americans of al! types and conditions. 
The questions set by no means cover 
conventional ground, and a reading of 
the blank which has been prepared by 
the committee arouses confidence that 
the replies, when tabulated, will be of 
great significance. The queries cover 
such matters as the adjustment of 
claims, business interviews, oral re- 
ports, business conferences, conversa- 
tions at social gatherings, with casual 
acquaintances and over the telephone; 
public speaking, writing letters, notes, 
entries for a diary, letters, instruc- 
tions to agents, advertisements and 
publicity items, reading newspapers, 
gathering information, interpreting le- 
gal documents and technical period- 
icals, listening to a play or the radio, 
reporting a business conference, and 
much else. The questionnaire is in 
itself an educational course.—Word 
Study. 


The Official Information Bureau of 
Switzerland, 241 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, extends a cordial invitation 
to educators and others desiring to 
give public lectures on Switzerland, 
to avail themselves of the attractive 
lantern slides and motion picture films 
which the Bureau loans entirely free 
of charge to such persons. Descriptive 
and illustrated literature about the 
land of the Alps is also at the disposal 
of any who desire to gather additional 
material for their proposed lectures. 








WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
New Words such as broadcast, 


realtor, Fascista, novocaine, 
junior college, bloc, trade ac- 
ceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 
New Gazetteer including new 


census figures in the United States 
and in all the great powers. Also 


changes in spelling of thousands of 


place names due to changes in the 
official languages of many parts of 


Europe. Copyright 1924. 


Write for “Word Study”—a help- 
ful little publication for teachers of 
English. “It is 100% cream, no 
skim-milk filler,’’ sai d a promi- 
nent educator. FREE. 


G. & C. 


Merriam 





December 1925 











THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 
A supplementary reader for the first 
school year, ‘with more than forty colored 
pictures. Intended for both oral and silent 
reading. Carefully graded. Not yet a year 
old, but already an established favorite 
with children and teachers. 65 cents. 


OUT IN THE 
KITCHEN 


By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 
A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things 
and their doings when the cook goes out. 
Fascinating supplementary reading for the 
— year. Profusely illustrated. 
cents. 


THE BROWNIES’ 
HEALTH BOOK 


By NATHALIE F. MOULTON 


Health is the background of this book 
of charming stories. Colored pictures help 
to seize and hold the child’s attention. 
Indirect instruction in health habits. A 
supplementary reader for the third school 
year. 75 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CoO. 
34 Beacon St., Boston. 




















CARTOCRAFT 
MAP STUDIES 


FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 
Postpaid 
Set R5. First Semester . e« $0.35 
Set R6.Second Semester - - 35 
Each set consists of several outline 
maps 8)4x11 and 11x16 inches with full 
instructions for pupils’ use. Also four 
fully colored maps for reference. Loose 
leaf in envelope. 
Send 35c for Sample Set. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. (NI-PP 12-25) 
Scientific School Map Makers 
6235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose 35c for which send me [J Set R5, 
DD Set R6, Cartocraft Map Studies. 


Name 
School 
Address 


Town State. 
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Crepe Paper Borders. 


sae decoration, and various other purposes. In folds 6% 
numbe 

See illustration, _ Printed on white crepe in natural colors. 
ove. Printed in natural colors on whi 

- See illustration, Silhouette design, printed in black, silver 


N°? X977 


TREE (vertical). Silhouette design printed in black and silver on red crepe 
Crepe Paper jrregularly cut with sharp, clean points. Very realistic. ‘in 

wide and 10 feet long. A most popular winter decoration Yor blackboards, 

picture molding, etc. 

Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


Christmas Crepe Papers. 


DENNISON’S pepensrse CREPE PAPER. Nine different designs, in folds 20 

inches wide and 10 feet long. 

oe G SS Figures (4 sizes). 
ustra 

Santa with: “Children. 

Santa in Chimney, 


See il- Poinsettias. 
Pine Cones and Bells. 
Chimney Brick (5% x2 inch brick). 
Holly and Bells, Chimney Brick (2% x1 inch brick). 
Holly Garlands. See illustration. 
Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 
DENNISON’S PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Solid colors, in folds 20 inches wide and 10 


See illustration, 


feet long. Made in 45 beautiful shades. We here offer three numbers for Holiday 
Gecorative gee 
No. 8 No. 44. Green. No. 11. White. 


Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


Christmas Festooning. 


similar to tinsel garlands but made of wood fibre 
Adaptable to many uses and ex- 
Christmas, both 


Japanese Rope Festooning, 
securely bound to form a durable rope-like festooning. 
——y desirable for draping and twining. We list two colors for C 

plain and with tinselled edges. State color and number waanes. 

RED ROPE FESTOONING No. CF120. Price, 20 cents per roll of 10 
yards; 90 cents per roll of 6O yards, postpaid. pi 

GREEN ROPE FESTOONING No. CF220. Price, 20 cents per roll of «See 
410 yards; 90 cents per roll of 60 yards, postpaid. it 

TINSELLED RED ROPE FESTOONING No. CF335. Price, 35 cents 
per roll of 10 yards; $1.50 per roll of 60 yards, postpaid. 

" ROPE FESTOONING No. CF435. Price, 35 cents 
1.50 per roll of 60 yards, postpaid. 





TINSELLED G 
per roll of 10 yar 





Christmas Bells. 


A new and most effective decoration. Substantial bell forms covered with 
red fibre roping with pretty green border and green loop for hanging. Green 
inside with swinging silver clapper. A durable as well as beautiful decoration. 
State size want 


ean _ 3 inch bell, Price, 76 cents per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 

cents. : 

6 = 100. 4 inch bell. Price, $1.00 per dozen, postpaid, Sample, 
cents. 

se": Gates. 5 inch bell, Price, $1.25 per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 
cents. 





Christmas Wreaths. 


Red fibre roping wreaths with green cord for hanging. A very pretty hol- 
iday decoration. These wreaths may be used any number of times. State 
size wante 
No. CWO65. 5 inches in diameter. Price, 65 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
7... ‘8 inchés in diameter. Price, $1.25 per dozen, postpaid. 
cuntle, 20 cen 


Alhambra Festooning. 


The famous Moss Tissue Festooning. Supplied in either Red or Green for 
Christmas. In rolls of 10 yards of a color. Price, 35 cents per roll; $3.50 
per dozen rolls, postpaid. 





Folding Tissue Festooning. 


Made of tissue paper in honey-comb style. 
Red and Green combination for Christmas, 
No. 5. Pretty garlands, 2 inches square and measuring 8% feet when open. 
~~ & cents each; 50 cents per dozen, postpai 
No. 10. More elaborate garlands, oval cut-out 5% 
x 4 inches, measuring 12 feet long when open. Price, 
10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


No. 5. Folding Tissue Bells. 
A beautiful Christmas decoration. Made of tissue p: ~ ts in honeycomb style. 


May be used over and over again. We can supply Red and:Green combination and 
Solid Red for Christmas in all of the following sizes. We prepay the postage. 


We offer two different numbers in 
State number wanted. 


da 


y 


‘VU Vw ey ys 


{oy 





ce ace VV VY 





I ach ozen 
4 Inches............ 3 cents............ $0.26 
5 Inches : cents. 0.35 
7 Inches............ NEB..ccccccesee 0.50 











3 9 Boils ‘ited ane 


Price, 15 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Tinsel, Tree Ornaments, Snow, etc. 


TINSEL FESTOONING. One of the best materials for decorat 
—. etc. = in ero nt sa State color and. canis aoe manne 
inch wide, cen ‘or yards, o. Large 
oan ae on Bs ger and heavier, 60 
SILVER SPRAY TINSEL. A new material for decorating trees, costumes, tables, etc. 
In sprays containing 50 fine ribbons about 20 inches long, silver color, light in weight. 
will not burn or tarnish. 10 cents per spray; 90 cents per dozen sprays, postpaid. 


iemasen CHRISTMAS PAGE 


Christmas Candy Boxes. Ne X 972 


Our Candy Boxes are all artistic in design, printed in the most suitable and attractive colors; are very 
strong and durable, All fold and pack flat and hold a half pound. Order your Candy Boxes early. 

No. S36. Children’s Toy Box. Pretty red box, 
profusely decorated with striking pictures of chil- 
dren's toys, Most appropriate for the little tots. 
Price, 25 cents per dozen, $1.75 per 100, prepaid. 
Sample, 3 cents. 

No. $42. Yuletide Box. An attractive red and 
white striped box on the face of which appear two 
gay little lads carrying home the holly wreath. Other 
appropriate decorations on the sides of the box. 
Price, 25 cents per dozen, $1.75 per 100, prepaid. 
Sample, 3 cents. 

No. 866. Holly and Poinsettia Box. Fine white 
box with an all-over decoration of Christmas holly 
and poinsettias in natural colors. Holiday greeting 
imprinted on each side. Very pretty. Price, 25 
cents oe? pee. $1.75 per 100, prepaid. Sample, 3 cents. — 

Santa with his pack going No. 842, 
duight sky and bright stars make en attractive background. 
Price, 25 cents per dozen, $1.75 per 100, prepaid. Sample, 3 cents. 
Santa and Reindeer Box. A pretty green and white striped box. Santa with his reindeer and 
sleigh on their Christmas Eve journey. Very attrac- 
tive and sure to please. Price, 25 cents per dozen, 
$1.75 per 100, prepaid. Sample, 3 cents. 





No. $66, 





No. —. Down the Chimney” Box. 
down a - ie. fi 
Appropriate for Sunday schools. 
No. S95. 


No. 896. Candie March Box. A_ bedtime pro- 
cession on Christmas Eve. The box is very pretty 
with a bright red background and holly border. <A 


pleasing juvenile number. Price, 25 cents per dozen, 
$1.75 per 100, prepaid. Sample, 3 cents. 

No. S80. Santa Claus Brick Box. A _ favorite 
with the kiddies. The front of the box has an at- 
tractive Christmas Eve scene—the children hanging 
up their stockings at the fireplace. By turning the 
No. $96. revolving disc at the end of box, a real Santa Claus 

movie is shown. The back, sides and ends of box 
are solid red with narrow white border, an exact imitation of a bright red brick laid with joining mortar, 
May be used for building fireplace, chimney, and many other structures, A most popular style, Price, 30 
cents per dozen, $2.25 per 100, prepaid. Sample, 3 cents. 
No. M12. The Sled Box. Made in the shape of 
Lithographed in bright colors, with pleasing 
snow scenes. Holds a half pound, Price, 40 cents 
per dozen, $3.00 per 100, prepaid. Sample, 4 cents. 





No. S85. 





No. M261. Stocking Bag. Made of fabric, sim- 
jlar to Tarlatan, but much stronger. Has cord for 
hanging. <A new and exceptionally unique device for 
holding candy, sure to delight the little folks. Price, 
70c, per doz., $5.00 per 100, prepaid. Sample, 7c. 


needing larger boxes, we 
Price, 40 cents per dozen, 





SPECIAL POUND SIZE. No. SI66. For those 
offer a special box like No. $66, holding one pound, 





$3.00 per 100, prepaid. Sample, 4 cents. 
. 
The Complete Christmas Book. 
A most complete collection of holiday ideas, Contains numerous recitations, 
songs, musical novelties, dialogs, drills, pantomimes, plays, suggestions for decorat- 


ing the schoolroom and for the invitations and_programs for the Christmas exercises, 
clever ideas for holiday parties, and pretty Christmas stories, Complete in every 
respect, Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Novelties. 


No. C1075. Miniature Christmas Trees, Gay Little 
Traveling Bags decorated with composition Santa Claus 
faces, and many other attractive and varied designs, suit- 
able for souvenirs and for table decoration and favors. 
All have hidden containers for small candies, Price, 75 
cents per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 12 cents. : 

25. Little Ree and Green Sleds, with tiny 
Miniature Red and Green Pack- 








THE 
COMPLETE 














MARCH BROTHERS. Putinnere, 
1 a ae Camano, 24 








Christmas trees on toy 
ages, decorated with, shactel holly sprigs and Santa Claus 
faces, and other novelties similar to No. C1075 but larger and more attractive. All stand alone and have 
hidden containers for candy or nuts, ‘These are the most delightful favors or souvenirs offered, and also 
make attractive gift boxes for coins, jewelry, etc. Price, $1.26 per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 20 oents, 
CHRISTMAS CANDIES. Assorted butter creams, delicious and wholesome. [est for filling the above 
novelties or other containers for small candies, One pound is sufficient for olie dozen average size favors, 
Price, 45 cents per pound, postpaid, 
Christmas Mixture. Miniature toys as sleds, drums, horns, Santas, etc., 
Zoo Mixture. Little candy monkeys, sheep, camels, etc., assorted flavors, 
Candy Nuts. Assorted flavors, look exactly like English walnut meats, 


Dinner and Party Accessories. 


CANDY or NUT CUPS No. C235. Pretty cardboard containers for holding 
small candies or nuts. ‘T'wo dainty designs, holly or poinsettia, with place cards 
attached. Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid, 

CREPE PAPER NAPKINS. Lovely designs very suitable for the holidays as 
Santa, Holly sprays, Poinsettias, etc., very artistically printed in true colors and 
bronze. Price, 10 cents per dozen; 60 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

PARTY CANDLES. Pretty twisted condies for the table, mantel, etc. We 
can supply either Red No, C4 or Green No. C3. State color wanted, These are regu- 
lar banquet candles and will burn several hours. Price, 60 cts. per dozen, postpaid. 








assorted flavors, 





FANCY CREPE PAPER CAPS. Dainty red and green 
crepe paper caps to be worn at any Christmas celebration, They 
make delightful favors and add to the success of any party, 


Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


Big Value Box of Christmas Cards and Folders. 


No. CCF35. One of the Biggest Offers of the Season. <As a 





f LOS 
Christmos Cards 








as and Poldera fy special favor to our customers, we are listing this Big Value Box 
oiders i of Christmas Cards and Folders Each Pay contains 15 choice 

single and double cards, regularly selling for 5 cents, 10 cents and 

" ie _ OF 15 cents each. Every card is different, and every one beautifully 
FIFTEEN DESIGNS decorated and inscribed with a pleasing message, At the price, 





TINSEL ORNAMENTS. Made of the same material as Tinsel Festooning. Nothing finer 
for dec non A trees, costumes, etc. Assorted 12 ornaments ina pkg. 1856 per pkg. postpaid, 


CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS. Bvecisl package assortment, containing 
ornaments of tinsel, tinsel and rs oot balls, colored butterflies, and cut-out figures 
with tinsel embellishments. Assorted 12 in a package, 265 cts. per package, postpaid, 

CHRISTMAS TREE WIRES. Package containing 120 bright twisted wires, 4 
inches long, for attaching presents and ornaments to tree. 10 cts. per pkg., postpaid. 

_ CHRISTMAS TREE CANDLES. Fine paraffinc wax, assorted colors, Packed 


in boxes as follows. We do not — boxes, 
No. 48. Box contains 48 candles, 3% inch 
No. 24. Box contains 24 candles, 4% inch 


26 cents per box 
25 cents per box 
CANDLE HOLDERS. Bright metal holders which fasten to the Christmas 
tree and hold the candles securely, 15 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
SNOW SPARKLE. Tiny sparkling flakes of mincral substance, bey give the glitter. 
' ing effect of snow. Excellent for trees, landscapes, costumes, etc, O cents per box; 3 
boxes for 26 cents, postpaid. 
SLEIGH BELLS. Silver color, 1 in. in diameter, 


Santa Claus Costumes and Masks. 








Per string of 12 bells, 35 cts., postpaid. 


Write 


s nothing to surpass it on the market, We 
have only a limited number and urge that those interested should 
take advantage of this special offer at an early date. Fifteen 
different cards, with envelopes to match, in an attractive box, 
Price, 38 cents per box, postpaid. 


we guarantee there i 











No. CCF35. 


Big Value Package of Cards, Tags and Seals, 


No. CTS15. A special assortment of Christmas Package Cards, Tags and Se 
sisting of 80 pieces, assorted as follows: 8 enclosure cards, 4 large enclosure cards, : 
large out. out enclosure cards for the children’s pac egies 4 package tags, 2 large *‘Don 
ba Until Christmas” labels and 60 gummed seals (12 each of five different designs). 

18 goods making up this package are of the choicest manufacture, and it is only by 
special arrangement that we are able to offer this Big Value assortment. The entire 
package. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Post Cards. 


A choice assortment of Christmas designs. Price, 1 cent each, postpaid, 















No. 4P1. Santa Claus assortment. <A popular number. 

No. 5P1. Assorted Holly and Poinsettia design. 

No. 6P1. Happy Children amid Christmas festivities. 

No. 7P1. Effective Winter —_-- es With pretty sentiments. 





Necessary wherever his Majesty is impersonated. We can supply several styles, 
for our complete Costume Catalog. It’s free on request. 


NOTE TO CUSTOMERS: 
making shipment within twenty-four hours after receipt of order. 


blical scenes with personal greetings, 
Attractive designs for all ages, 


A religious number. 


No. 9P1. = 
No. 10P1. New Year's Post tok” No. 6P1. 


All the articles listed above will be shipped postpaid. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably 
When your express office differs from your post office, please name both. 


(=~ Our catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, will be sent free on request. 





Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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Christmas Candy Boxes 


We have selected these boxes on account of their 
bright colors, pleasing designs and good work- 
manship. All are strong and durable. All fold 
and pack flat. They hold a half-pound. All pro- 
jections are made to turn in, making packages 
easy to wrap and stack. For enclosing candy, 
pop corn, nuts and other Christmas dainties. Our 
boxes are exceptionally choice. 

All designs are new this year with the excep- 
tion of No. 9 and No. 12. These designs proved to 
be in such demand last year that our stock was 
sold out before we could fill all our orders, We have provided an unusually large stock of these 


designs this year. 

No. 30. Chrismas Toys Box. Printed in four colors. A_ bright red 
box. A child is seated before a lighted Christmas tree playing with 
toys. Appropriate for tiny tots. Has strong tape handle. Price, 25 cents 
per dozen; $1.75 per 100, postpaid. Sample, 5 cents. 

No. 33. Around the Christmas Tree Box. 
Printed in four colors. A red and green box. 
Four little children are gazing in awe at their 
beautiful Christmas tree. A colorful box that 
always pleases. Has strong tape handle. Price, 
25 cents per dozen; $1.75 per 100, postpaid. 
Sample, 5 cents. 

No. 34. Surprising Santa Box. Printed in four 
colors. The children discover Santa emptying 
his pack in their home. An artistic box and very 
appealing to children. Has strong tape handle. Price, 25 cents per 
dozen; $1.75 per 100, postpaid. Sample, 5 cents. 

No. 85. Going Down the Chimney Box. Printed in four colors. Santa 
is ready to slip down the chimney ‘with his pack 
full of toys. A midnight sky and snow-covered 
roofs make this box a great favorite with all. 
Has a strong tape handle. Price, 25 cents per 
dozen; $1.75 per 100, postpaid. Sample, 5 cents. 

No. 94. Watching for Santa Box. Printed in 
four colors. Red and green box. A little child is 
sitting up in bed watching Santa and his reindeer 
as they come across the snow. A good juvenile 
design. Has strong tape handle. Price, 25 cents 
per dozen; $1.75 per 100, postpaid. Sample, 5 cents. 

No. 89. Bringing in the Christmas Tree Box. No. 89 

Two children are dragging in a pine tree across the snowy fields. A 
Price, 25 cents per dozen; $1.75 per 100, post- 
























































No. 30 No. 33 





No. 85 





No. 94 


Printed in four colors. 
much-wanted design. Has strong tape handle. 
paid. Sample, 5 cents. 

No. 9. The Sled Box. Made in the shape of a sled. Printed in clear bright colors showing at- 
tractive snow scenes with children playing. Has strong tape handle. Price, 35 cents per 
dozen; $2.75 per 100, post- 
paid. Sample, 10 cents. 


No 12. The Limou- 4 
sine Box. A realistic 
automobile, Printed’ in 
many bright attractive 
colors. Our most attrac- 
tive box and the best 
No. 9 loved by children. Price, 

35 cents per dozen; $2.75 
per 100, postpaid, Sample, 10 cents. 
ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 


Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids for Teachers sent on request, Address 


Paine Publishing Company, Main and Fourth Sts.. Dayton,Ohio 








The Christmas Spirit 
Is Everywhere 


ines every schoolroom the teachers are guid- 
ing the children in the making of cheery 
Christmas greetings and useful gifts. 


For your Christmas projects, choose the right 











material from the following list: 

CRAYOLA Wax Crayons for the primary 
grades. 

PERMA Pressed Crayons for the intermediate 
and upper grades. 

ARTISTA Water Colors for all grades. 

White and Colored Blackboard Crayons for 
demonstration work and schoolroom borders. 

SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Our Art Service Outline for Fall contains one Christe 
mas suggestion for each grade. We will gladly send 
you your copy. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42"° St. NEW YORK, N-Y. 
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Speech Errors in Test 


Thirty-one errors of speech were in- 
cluded in a language test given in 83 
towns and cities of Massachusetts, un- 
der the direction of Professor G. M. 
Wilson of Boston University School of 
Education. Of the 31, 10 are said to 
constitute practically one half of the 
typical everyday speech errors. The 
results in grades 3 to 8 were tabulated. 
There was found to be a wide variation 
in familiarity with correct forms, not 
only among individuals but even among 
the median scores of the various school 
systems. 

“The only explanation,” says Pro- 
fessor Wilson, “is that the emphasis in 
language work varies tremendously 
throughout the state. In some places 
the major emphasis in the grades is 
upon technical grammar, notwithstand- 
ing the studies of Hoyt and Briggs 
showing the utter worthlessness of 
technical grammar in the grades either 
for improvement of writing and 
speaking or for disciplinary purposes. 
In other places the technical gram- 
mar has been replaced below the high 
school by constructive work in oral and 
written language and by games and 
drill designed to eliminate inaccuracies 
and errors of speech. This is the main 
factor in explaining the differences.” 

The test consisted in correcting a 
dialogue that included such errors as: 
Has the bell rang? Ain’t heard. Them 
examples. Me and Jim worked. Can’t 
hardly. I seen. Didn’t know nuthin’. 
Yourn. A teacher who could learn us 
better. He come over last night. Wish 
I had went. I could of seen. Jim he 
was pleased. Tried too or three. 


Ethics for Teachers 


Recognizing the recent impetus 
which interest in education has re- 
ceived, realizing that this increases 
the opportunity for service extended 
to us as teachers, and desiring to make 
as definite as possible in our own 
minds our aims and ideals, we are led 
to formulate a Standard of Ethics for 
the grade teachers of the United States. 

We believe that one who aspires to 
be a leader of youth should have, first 
of all, character—that subtle and in- 
definable quality which is finer than 
the finest deeds; greater than the 
greatest facts, which includes, but 
transcends honor—a nice sense of 
what is right, just, and true, with a 
course of life corresponding thereto; 

Vision—a supreme faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the ideal good; 

Patience—which means the ability 
and the willingness to wait, and may 
also mean kindliness to evil-doers, and 
bearing with the weaknesses of others; 

Justice—recognizing in our fellow- 
man another self—seeing both sides of 
every question; 

Benevolence—that which helps an- 
other to help himself—not indulgence; 

Service—“‘The power to give the 
world more than I take.” 

And with these a broad education 
both liberal and professional as a 
preparation for one’s life work, so 
that he may do it conscientiously and 
with pleasure because he can do it 
well. 

“And it came to pass that after 
a while the artist was forgotten—but 
the work lived.”—National League of 
Teachers’ Associations. f 


Age of Chinese History 


Chinese history goes back as far as 
2800 B. C., says J. S. Tow in his “The 
Real Chinese in America.” The early 
emperors, Fu Hee, Shen Nung, and 
Huang Ti, created writing, the calen- 
dar, the compass, measurements, mu- 
sical instruments, and agricultural and 
living implements. Houses of more 
than one story were built. Silk and 
herbs had been discovered. Trade was 
done at noon and_ transportation 
throughout the territories was opened. 
Political system is in evidence. 


There has never been a great or 
beautiful character which has not be- 
come so by filling well ordinary and 
small offices appointed by God.—Hor- 
ace Bushnell. 
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Pass Any Examination 


by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day. What to have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions toask, What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3144x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the: five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 
cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil 
awhole year. They are arranged for the signature 
of the parents each month, Size of each 744x4 
inches, Price, 12c per dozen; 3 dozen, 35c, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








of Also ARISTOCRATIC Linen Finish Stationery, {\ 
Wa 200 sheets, 100 $1.50 
Mamesnd ys rearep — on every sheet and 
¥ “envelope in rich, dar! jue. le 'y it 
and GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. fed 








Duplicators and Supplies 


Highest Grade—Lowest Prices 


One 
Surface 


$1.90 
2.80 
3.60 





Two 
Surfaces 


$3.25 
4.65 
5.70 





Note Size (6x10) 
Letter ” (9x11) 
Cap ”™ (9x14) 











Your old Duplicator Refilied is as good as new. 
1 Ib.can 6Sc—2 1-2 Ib can $1.60—-S Ib can $3, 
Add 10% to bill if you live west of the Mississippi 
Prompt Delivery—Order Now 


EDWARD KELLER 


239 W. Bdwy., N. Y. City. 
IN PRIZES 


$ 1000 In Story-Writing Contest 


Sixteen prizes for the best unpublished short stories 
submitted before June 30, 1926. If you are actually 
aged in teachi you are eligible to: compete. 
Complete details in September and October issues. 
Sent postpaid for 25ce. Contest provides a good way 
to develop your latent ability, and you have an equal 
chance to win one of the cash prizes. The Writer’s 
Monthly, Dept. 48, Springfield, Mass. 


OUR BIG CATALOG FREE 
of BOOKS ai, Publishers 
We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers, 
Wesupply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Ourservice is quick and satisfying. Wi 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


BOYS & :. NO WORK 
Bohs p=2-OO Given NSsr Fun 
Wheneold send us $4.00 and keep $2:00, Trust your til Xmas. 
American Christmas SealCo.”” Dept 64... Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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GET THESE PREMIUMS 
ys ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Mail us coupon at bottom of page and we will 


Cotton 
Bunting 
Sewed Stripes 
Printed Stars 





\ send you postpaid one gross of high grade lead 
Fete = pencils to be sold by your pupils at five cents 
~ “each. Send us the proceeds of the sale ($7.20) 


BASKET BALL 


and we will immediately send you post- 
paid your choice of one premium and extra 
prizes to teacher and pupil as shown below. 


ALL PORTRAITS 
in Beautiful Circassian Wal- 
nut Frames, 14x 20 inches, 
ready for hanging. 


-FREE TO THE TEACHER-— 


for taking charge of the sale we will present, im- 
mediately upon receipt of or- 
der, either this beautiful com- 


bination desk 


pin tray finished in oak, or if 
preferred, this attractive set 
of six perfumes (narcissus, 
violet, rose, sweet pea, lilac and jasmine,) 
in individual bottles as illustrated. 


FOOT BALL 





calendar and 




















PORTRAITS OF 


Harding 
Roosevelt 
Washington 


Coolidge 
Wilson 
Lincoln 


TO THE PUPILS—FREE 


To the pupil selling the most pencils we will present this beautifully 
fitted pencil case. This will be sent immediately upon receipt of order. 


VERY SPECIAL 


For the sale of 12 gross (216 
lead pencils) which amounts to 


1) 


PENCIL 
],. SHARPENER 


$10.80, we will give you your 
choice of TWO premiums and 


extra prize. 


SCHOOL DECORATION COMPANY 


VOLLEY BALL 
or 
VOLLEY BALL NET 


All Balls Genuine Cow- 
hide Leather Filled with 
Best Rubber Bladders. 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


For the sale of two gross (288 
lead pencils) which amounts to 
$14.40, we will give you your 
choice of THREE premiums 
and extra prize. 











From New York: 


“Received the picture to- 
day, it is all O. K. We re- 
ceived the volley ball and 
pencils some time ago. 
The children are delighted 
with the premiums which 
they earned and wish to 
extend their thanks to you 
for the opportunity to earn 
such valuable premiums.” 


From North Carolina: 


“Your premiums have been 
received. Am very pleas- 
ed with them, so much so 
that I am sending another 
order, coupon is enclosed.” 








From South Dakota: 


“We have received the vol- 
ley ball and pencils and here- 
with express our sincerest 
appreciation for the same. 
The children will be de- 
lighted with the ball and I 
am sure they will be ready 
to sell some more later on. 
Children are always | glad 
to earn something. The 
confidence in your plan of 
giving premiums is estab- 
lished in our school, where- 
fore, I remain, Sincerely 
yours.” 


Kasota Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Date.... 


Post Office Address.......... 


State 3 


SCHOOL DECORATION CoO., Dept. N. 
Kasota Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please mail at once postage prepaid, ................ gross of lead pencils, to 

be sold by my pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive 
ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid our choice of the premiums | 
you offer, also additional prizes as illustrated. | 








State Premiums wanted Pe elie ina e Se | 
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‘Those hours after seven in the evening! Hours that find 
the conscientious teacher at her desk poring over her work 
for tomorrow. Hours that take their toll in health and hap- 
piness. Hours spent collecting, from miscellaneous sources, 
material which at best is all too meager for her work as she 
knows it should be done. 

Drudging, irksome hours— hours that others devote to 
recreation and self-improvement. But now a new professional 
teachers’ service gives those hours back to her. 

Compton’s National Teachers’ Service comes to lighten the 
teacher’s burden—to end over-work and its natural conse- 
quences. It places at her fingers’ tips for instant use modern 
and up-to-date material on any subject, thoroughly outlined 

and worked out in detail with graphic text and profuse ill- 

ustrations, by the foremost educators of America. It gives 

lesson-plans on any subject or any phase of a subject. It 
even supplies a practical guide for any grade on the Problem- 


Eliminate Those Drudging Hours! 


: 
@. 
ry 


2 
‘ 


Project, and above all, abundant current material presented 
in the same attractive style in text and illustration, is mailed 
to the teacher regularly every month. 

Every professional need of the teacher is anticipated and 
met in this wonderful new service. Thousands of dollars were 
expended in its development. More than eighty leading edu- 


cators cooperated. And behind this service is more than thirty 


years of experience in building teachers’ helps and publishing 
educational works. 

With Compton’s National Teachers’ Service you can go to 
school refreshed, prepared to do your best work in every class 
every day, and give your pupils the benefit of that vigorous 
and enthusiastic leadership which springs from radiant health, 
proper recreation, and thorough preparation. 

Just send us a letter or a postal card for full information 
regarding this new and most modern professional teachers’ 
service. You owe it to yourself and to your school. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


58 E. Washington St. 
SN 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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fll round about our feet shall shine 
AT light like that the wise men saw; 


If we our willing hearts incline 


Go. that sweet {Wife which is the Haw 


So shall we learn to understand 
Ghe simple faith of shepherds then, 
And, clasping kindly hand in hand, 
Sing, [eace on earth, goed will to men’ 


lind they who do their souls no wrong, 
Bul keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angel-song, 
“Goday the Brince of Beace is born 


“ JAMES: RUSSELL: LOWELL 
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The Pupil’s Road to Success 


By M. V. O’SHEA, Professor ot Education, University of Wisconsin 


ye aa TUDENTS of human nature from Plato down to 
4 » 


our own day have maintained that there is a 
close relation between thought and feeling on the 
one hand and bodily functions and activities on 
the other. Nevertheless, the view has been and 
still is held by many that there is no necessary 
connection between the mind and the body ;— 
the former is simply a tenant of the latter. Ac- 
cording to this view, thought and feeling can in- 
fluence bodily functions or activities only through 
the action of the will; unless a person should will to have an idea 
or an emotion affect his organic processes or his muscular actions 
it would not affect his physical mechanism in any way. 

Yet modern psychology has demonstrated beyond doubt that 
thought and emotion exert an influence upon the action of organs 
and of muscles, whether or not one wishes or wills that there 
should be such an influence. Indeed, it is being shown that most 
of our feelings are caused by, or are a phase of, the action of 
muscles and of organs such as the ductless glands, the heart, the 
lungs, the digestive system. If the physical mechanism were in 
no way responsive to an emotion, then we should not experience 
the emotion at all, or at least it would be so thin and fleeting that 
we could scarcely appreciate it. In the same way, but not to such 
an extent, if there should be no muscular or organic accompani- 
ment to thinking, one’s thoughts would not be clear-cut, incisive, 
or enduring. According to this view, body and mind are aspects 
of a unity. The body is not simply a “mortal coil” or a taber- 
nacle for the mind. 


[HIS view is beginning to be applied in various important di- 
rections by those who teach the young or guide them in any 
way. For one thing, psychologists are stressing the necessity of 
causing children to take a courageous and optimistic instead of a 
fearful and despondent view of life. A great number of experi- 
mental studies in psychological laboratories and outside have 
shown that a person of any age, but especially a young person, is 
far more likely to solve the problems which he confronts if he has 
confidence than if he believes they will overwhelm him. The feel- 
ing of being overcome, psychologists have shown and observant 
persons have noticed, is disastrous when one confronts a situ- 
ation requiring the effective use of all his faculties and powers. 
One who sees himself defeated is already defeated. So long as 
one has confidence that he can succeed in contests of any kind, all 
the powers of body and mind work together in harmony to the 
limit of their capacity in order to achieve success. The belief 
that one can win in a struggle with any sort of problem operates 
as a tremendous driving force behind all one’s abilities, while, on 
the other hand, the conviction that one will fail operates as a 
depressant upon the entire organism—intellectual, emotional, 
and physical. 

A particular application of the principle in question will be 
made in this article. In a school which the writer was inspecting 
recently, he heard a teacher direct a pupil to go to the blackboard 
and solve a rather complicated arithmetical problem. The boy 
worked at his task while his classmates were engaged in a review. 
When he had finished it was found that he had made an error in 
computation. The teacher then said to him: “I did not expect 
you could do the problem without making a mistake. You don’t 
seem to be able to avoid making mistakes. I am about ready to 
give you up as a hopeless case.” The pupil went to his seat with- 
out anything further being said. 


PERHAPS no great harm resulted in this particular instance 
from the teacher’s method of chastising the boy; but the 
chances are that he would be injured rather than helped in re- 
spect to his tendency to make errors. If he accepted what the 
teacher told him and did not vigorously resent it in his thought 
of himself, he certainly would be handicapped, because the idea 
that he could not work accurately would tend to become estab- 
lished in his mind. He could not be made,more accurate by be- 








lieving that he was incapable of anything but inaccuracy. On 
the other hand, if he should say to himself, “I know I can be ac- 
curate, and I will be, no matter what the teacher thinks of me or 
says about me; I know I can do as well as anyone else, and I will 
do it,’—in such case he might be helped rather than injured. 
But where one pupil would react in this way, forty-nine would 
succumb to the teacher’s condemnation rather than resist and 
surmount it inwardly. 

How ought the teacher to have proceeded to help this pupil 
overcome his failing? First of all, she should not have suggested 
to him that his case was hopeless. Next, she should not have 
intimated that she expected he would make an error; one good 
way to secure inaccuracy or misconduct is to tell pupils that you 
expect it of them. The teacher should have guided the pupil over 
his work step by step until the error was located and the cause 
for it discovered. Then she should have said: “Now you can 
avoid errors. The next time you can do thus-and-so, and then 
you will not get into trouble. I know you can work accurately, 
and I am sure that next time you will show me perfect work.” 


1* the teacher knew from former experience with this pupil that 

he made errors because he did not exert himself to avoid them, 
or was indifferent toward his tasks, or wanted to show her that 
it made no difference to him whether he was right or wrong, and 
if she believed that he would be helped by rigorous treatment, 
then it would be proper for her to inflict a sufficient penalty so 
that he would be stimulated to do his level best, but the penalty 
should be based upon the statement by the teacher that the pu- 
pil could work accurately if he would apply himself earnestly, 
and whenever he did not apply himself he would have to suffer 
the consequences. There might be some more effective method 
of procedure; but the point to be impressed is that a pupil must 
be given the idea that he can do work up to standard and so he 
must do it. The idea that he will probably go wrong or that he 
is incapable of doing as well as others must be avoided. 

There are many schoolroom situations in which it is possible 
to do much harm to pupils by making them feel they are inferior 
or incapable. Not long ago the writer heard a teacher criticize a 
pupil who failed in reciting a selection learned for a Friday after- 
noon entertainment. She told the boy that he could never recite 
anything properly because it was “not in him.” He might be ex- 
pected to make a mess of such a task because he hadn’t “any 
gumption.” As a matter of fact, the pupil collapsed because he 
was embarrassed and became confused, so that his mental proc- 
esses would not function in an orderly way. The teacher’s asser- 
tion that he would never succeed tended to fasten the idea of in- 
competency in his mind so that whenever he thought of himself 
in that situation he would see himself as collapsing, and then he 
surely would collapse. 


F one could observe what is happening in the mind of a person 
who believes he is going to fail, it would be found that all his 
ideas and feelings relate to failure, and of course nothing but dis- 
aster could follow such a mental attitude. If the child about to 
recite could dispel the idea of himself as collapsing and keep in 
mind the idea of going through with his selection without a break 
and securing the approval of his fellows, his feelings would be- 
come hopeful and confident and his mental operations and all his 
bodily functions would co-operate to win him success, 

This matter is of supreme importance in every classroom. All 
modern psychology is tending to the view that what one does or 
can do in maturity is determined to a greater or less extent by 
experiences in childhood and youth, even though these experi- 
ences apparently have been forgotten, and indeed are forgotten 
so far as explicit awareness is concerned, If ideas of incompe- 
tency, inability, unworthiness, and inferiority have been im- 
pressed in childhood and youth, they will certainly exert an influ- 
ence in adult life, though one may not realize that they are hav- 
ing any effect. If we could see what is taking place below the 

(Continued on page 8%) 
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‘The Teacher in the Standardized Rural School 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of Education 


"3 HAT is expected of the teacher in 

ea a standardized rural school? In 
terms of requirements mentioned 
most often on score cards issued 
by twenty-nine state depart- 
ments of education, this is what 
is expected: 

She must be a graduate of a 
standard four-year high school; 
have taught in the district for 
more than one year; be a member of and partici- 
pate in teachers’ associations and institutes; read 
professional magazines and books; be neat in ap- 
pearance and worthy of imitation by pupils; be 
guided by the state course of study; have the 
daily program posted and follow it; keep a neat 
and accurate daily register; supervise the play- 
grounds; teach domestic science and agriculture; 
be able to present lessons effectively; maintain 
good order; keep the building clean; create alert- 
ness in pupils; be rated “good” or “superior” by 
her supervisor or county superintendent; visit 
the homes of the pupils; and live in the commu- 
nity during the week and some Saturdays and 
Sundays. 





REQUIREMENTS MorRE DIFFICULT THAN THOSE 
FOR CITY TEACHER 


This is a long and in many ways an arduous 
list of requirements. It is hardly possible for 
the average rural teacher, who is a young girl 
scarcely out of her teens, to measure up success- 
fully to all of them. Some are more difficult of 
fulfillment than are the requirements made for 
the city teacher, who is older, more experienced, 
and better trained both academically and pro- 
fessionally. Some of the ways in which they are 
more difficult are as follows: 

A state course of study contains an outline of 
the subject matter that is to be covered in each 
of the subjects to be taught in each of the ele- 
mentary school grades. It is intended primarily 
as a guide for the teacher in the small rural 
school. A course of study for one state shows 
that sixteen subjects are expected to be taught 
in the first eight grades, and that nine of these 
are to be taught in every grade from the first to 
the eighth, inclusive. The subjects and the num- 
ber of grades in which these subjects are to be 
taught are as follows: agriculture, 2; arithme- 
tic, 8; civil government, 7; 
domestic science, 2; draw- 
ing, 8; geography, 4; his- 
tory, 8; hygiene, 6; language 
and grammar, 8; manual 
training, 2; music, 8; na- 
ture study, 6; reading, 8; 
school library, 8; spelling, 
8; writing, 8. The aggre- 
gate number of grades in 
which all subjects are to be 
taught is 101. It is evident 
that in a school of eight 
grades and one teacher, it is 
quite impossible to have a 
separate class and daily rec- 
itations in each grade for 
each subject that is to be 
taught in that grade. In or- 
der to comply with the re- 
quirements of the course of 
study the teacher must re- 
sort to a combination of 
grades, correlation of sub- 
ject matter, and alternation 
of grades and subjects. To 
do this effectively presents a 


difficult problem in organization, and one that 
the average rural teacher cannot accomplish 
without assistance. It is a far more difficult 
problem in school organization than that which 
confronts the city teacher of a room in which 
one grade is represented where six or seven 
subjects are to be taught each day. 

In the city school it is the janitor’s business 
to keep the building clean. The rural teacher 
usually does her own janitor work. 

Certainly more arduous demands are made of 
the rural teacher than of the city teacher in the 
matter of community relationship. It is hardly 
fair, for example, to expect a teacher to live in 
the community unless the community can assure 
her a boarding place in which she has her own 
sleeping room, a warm and private place in which 
to do her work in the evening, and a sufficient 
amount of wholesome, well-balanced and well- 
cooked food. On some of the score cards this 
requirement is made of the community, but not 
on all of them. 


No REQUIREMENTS FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS 


No one of the twenty-nine score cards contains 
any requirements regarding the physical fitness 
of the teacher. Yet a number of the states, from 
whose state departments of education the score 
cards are issued, have legal enactments or regula- 
tions which require that teachers submit certi- 
ficates of good health signed by reputable physi- 
cians. Physical fitness is of fundamental im- 
portance in judging a teacher’s qualifications and 
should be included in the list of requirements. 
Its addition affixes one more requirement to a 
list that is already long, but good health is neces- 
sary if the demands named on the score cards 
are to be efficiently carried out. 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF RURAL 
TEACHER IMPROVING 


On some of the score cards the academic prep- 
aration of the teacher is measured by the grade 
of certificate held. Since certification require- 
ments differ greatly in the various states and 
since certificates are very often obtained by 
means of the examination route and without any 
definite requirements as to actual school attend- 
ance, it is not always possible to interpret them 


in terms of actual time spent in school. 





An up-to-date building like this must have a first-class teacher if the 
school is to be standardized 


Fourteen of the twenty-nine score cards state 
definitely what the minimum general educational 
and professional preparation of the teacher 
should be. Nine of these fourteen cards say that 
it must be the completion of a four-year high 
school course. Two of the nine score cards— 
those from Iowa and Nebraska—qualify this by 
saying that it must be graduation from a normal 
training high school course. Only two score cards 
place the minimum preparation equal to that re- 
quired of teachers in the best city systems, viz., 
the completion of a two-year normal school course 
in addition to graduation from a four-year high 
school. On one score card the minimum prepa- 
ration is high school graduation plus twelve 
weeks of professional training; on another, two 
years of high school; and on still another, one 
year of high school plus ten weeks of profes- 
sional training. 

While graduation from a standard high school 
—the minimum requirement named on the ma- 
jority of the score cards—does not represent 
very high educational qualifications, it does in- 
dicate that there is a growing tendency to de- 
mand better educational preparation for rural 
teachers. At the present time there are many 
teachers in various rural sections of the United 
States whose general education represents but 
little more than the completion of the elementary 
school course. 


TENURE, PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE, AND 
PERSONALITY 


Only six score cards make any requirements 
regarding the number of years that the teacher 
shall have remained in the district before the 
school can be rated as a standardized school. One 
score card places the time as three consecutive 
years; four, two years; and one, one year, 

A proper professional attitude on the part of 
the teacher is considered of vital importance, 
for on nineteen score cards the teacher is rated 
upon one or more requirements that may be 
classed under this general heading. Just what 
constitutes a proper professional attitude is not 
stated definitely on six of the nineteen score 
cards. The remaining thirteen explain that it 
means membership in and attendance at teach- 
ers’ associations; reading professional books and 
magazines; visiting the homes of pupils; co-op- 
eration with co-workers and 
superior officers; taking ad- 
vantage of such training in 
service as is afforded in sum- 
mer schools, study centers, 
or correspondence courses; 
personal interest in the wel- 
fare of the school; and spe- 
cial care of school property. 
Membership in and attend- 
ance at teachers’ associations 
and the reading of educa- 
tional journals are evidently 
considered the most impor- 
tant, for the former is men- 
tioned eleven times and the 
latter nine times. 

That intangible thing called 
personality is one of the 
items upon which the teach- 
er is rated on the score cards 
from eight states. Seven 
name one or more character- 
istics which explain what is 
meant by a good personality. 
These are “neat in appear- 

(Continued on page 91) 




















SHEPHERD’S dog barked fiercely 

as a stranger appeared on the up- 

land, dark against the winter sun- 

set—for what dog likes a figure 

bent under a heavy bag? Moreover the 

face of this pallid young man had in it no 

friendliness, for he had lost all faith in God 
and in his fellowman. 

In a great city where he always had lived 
—happily, with many friends—Silas Mar- 
ner had been accused of stealing money. He 
had not stolen, and had said so. People were 
superstitious in those days. They drew lots 
to see whether Silas was innocent or guilty, 
and the lots declared him guilty. Therefore 
Silas decided to leave the city and go where 
no one knew him. He set forth with a hard 
and bitter heart, and with despair in his 
soul, declaring that there were no true 
friends, and no God. 

In the bag under which he bent were the 
materials of his trade, those of a linen- 
weaver. He went on, and on, until he had 
reached a strange country. When he came 
to the little village of Raveloe, nestled deep 
in the hills, there seemed to be a wall be- 
tween him and the world behind him, and 
the dense trees seemed to shut out the eye 
of heaven. Silas decided to make an end to 
his wanderings and set up his loom in a 
stone cottage on the edge of a deserted stone- 
pit. 

Immediately he found work to do; for 
there was no weaver in Raveloe, and house- 
wives always are in need of table-linen. He 
did not try to make friends in the village. 
He wanted none, for he felt that friends 
were not to be trusted. He shut himself up 
in the stone cottage, and worked at his loom 
from morning until late at night, like a busy 


ime When his first piece of linen was fin- 
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spider which has no other interest than 
its spinning. He satisfied his hands 
with throwing the shuttle, his eyes 
with seeing the little squares in the 
cloth complete themselves. In solitude 
he prepared his own meals; brought 
his water from the well; placed his ket- 
tle on the fire. 

The villagers were curious about 
Silas Marner; and sometimes daring 
boys would come and peep in at him. 
Then Marner would leave his loom and 
go to the door, fixing upon them such a 
gaze with his large, brown, nearsighted 
eyes that the boys took to their legs in 
terror. The story went around that he 
was a wizard, and people left him alone 


~.- lest he bring them harm. 





ished, Silas carried it to the purchaser, and 
was paid in five pieces of gold. He almost 
had forgotten, until then, that he should re- 
ceive money for his labor, so intent had he 
been upon the labor itself. Now, however, 
he held the five pieces in his hand, and it was 
pleasant to feel them. They were all his 
own. 

His hand had known the touch of hard- 
earned money before; but he had not loved 
the money. It was soon gone, every penny 
of it having had a purpose; and Silas had 
loved the purpose. He had given to the 
poor; to’ the church; he had spent it with 
and for his friends—gladly. Now no one 
expected him to divide his money, and he 
loved no one enough to share it. He drew 
the money out and looked at it several times 
on the way home; and began to warm to it 
because it was so bright and so shining. 

He put the gold pieces into an iron 
pot when he reached home, and hid 
the pot under some loose bricks near 
his fireplace, and covered the loose 
bricks with sand. After that he 
worked harder to earn more gold 
pieces to put into the iron pot. He 
liked to see the pile grow. He used 
only his smaller earnings, the silver, 
to buy his food and clothes; and he 
bought hardly enough of them. All 
day he worked at his loom. In the 
evening he had his pleasure. When 
it was dark, and the shades were 
drawn, he took out the iron pot and 
counted his gold pieces; felt of them; 
caressed them; built piles of them. 
Their form and color seemed to give 
him the satisfaction that water gives 
to one who is thirsty. 





When it was dark, and the 
shades were drawn, he took 
out the iron pot and count- 
ed his gold pieces. 
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So, year after year, Silas Marner lived in 
his solitude, his gold pieces rising in the 
iron pot, his life narrowing and hardening, 
while he wove and hoarded. He grew to 
think of nothing but his gold, so that when 
he walked across the fields to fetch new 
work or to carry his finished work to his 
customers, he did not see the flowers and 
green things growing; he saw only, in his 
mind’s eye, the gold he had left at home. 

In fifteen years no friendly visitor had 
ever crossed his threshold; and he had never 
spoken with the people of the village ex- 
cept as it was necessary in relation to his 
work. The gold he had saved had over- 
flowed the iron kettle, and now was kept in 
two leathern bags. _ 

One night after Silas had finished his 
day’s work, he put his small bit of meat be- 
fore the fire to roast, placing it at the ex- 
treme end of the hanger so that it should 
not burn. Then he went out to get some 
twine that he would need for setting up a 
new piece of work in his loom the following 
morning. It was a cold, foggy night; and 
Silas did not lock his door, for it seemed un- 
likely that anyone would be abroad on such 
a night. When he returned, cold and shiver- 
ing, he moved the savory meat closer to the 
fire, warmed himself, and then thought: of 
his gold. It would be pleasant to see it on 
the table before him while he ate. He 
placed his candle on the floor near his loom, 
swept the sand off the bricks, and removed 
them. 

He saw at. his feet—only an empty hole! 
His heart leaped violently, but he could not 
believe that the gold 
was gone. He passed 
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his trembling hand all about the hole. 
He could feel nothing. He held the candle 
close. He could see nothing. The candle 
dropped as his hands went up to. his head. 
He looked everywhere about the room. The 
gold was not to be found. Again his trem- 
bling hands went to his head, and he gave a 
wild ringing scream—a cry of desolation. 

He ran out into the village, to a tavern 
where many men were gathered, and cried 
out his trouble to them. They promised to 
help him find the thief. Nevertheless, 
though the robbery was the thing most talk- 
ed about for many months, neither the gold 
nor the thief could be found. 

Silas Marner still sat at his loom all day, 
but every now and then he moaned low, like 
one in pain. Each evening as he sat by his 
fire, he leaned his elbows on his knees and 
clasped his head with his hands, and moaned 
very low. The gold that he was earning 
now did not seem so precious to him as had 
the stolen money. He had loved the hoarded 
gold pieces. People in Raveloe now said 
that Silas Marner was half crazy; and no 
doubt he was. 

Christmas season came, and with it much 
merrymaking in the village—for all except 
Silas Marner. He sat at his loom. Upon 
New Year’s Eve the holiday fun was at its 
height. 

The villagers had told Silas Marner that 
he must stay up until midnight and hear 
the bells ring out the old year and in the 
new, because that was good luck, and might 
bring his money back to him. They excited 
him so much that after twilight he opened 
his door many times, but quickly closed it 
when he saw nothing but falling snow. 

However, the last time that he opened the 
door he suddenly became unconscious; so 
the door remained open for some time. 
Little did he realize that this time there was 
something out there in the dark besides the 
falling snow. 

There was a woman outside, fighting her 
way through the storm—a woman with a 
little child in her arms. The woman was ill, 
and worn out, so that finally she fell down, 
and dropped the child. 

The little one sat up, called her mother, 
but was not answered. The child looked 
about and saw at a little distance something 
bright and living. She rose to her feet, 
slipped out of the old shawl in which she had 
been wrapped, and toddled toward that 
bright, living thing. Straight across Silas 
Marner’s threshold she walked, through his 
open door, and toward his bright fire. 


She sat down before the fire, and feeling 
its comfortable warmth, talked to it con- 
tentedly. After a time she laid her golden 
head down upon an old sack that was spread 
out there, and went to sleep. 

When Silas Marner regained conscious- 
ness he closed his door, not knowing that it 
had been open for some time. He felt the 
chill in the room, and turned toward his fire. 
Two logs had fallen apart, and he sat down 
in his chair to pull them together. As he 
did so, he thought that he saw gold on the 
floor besides the hearth. He leaned for- 
ward, and stretched out his hand, but in- 
stead of hard coin, his fingers felt warm, 
soft curls. He fell on his knees and bent 
low to examine the marvel—a sleeping child! 

The child awoke, and he took her into his 
arms. She cried, and he brought porridge. 
When he put the spoon into her mouth, she 
looked up at him with friendly blue eyes. 
He found that her boots were wet, and took 
them off, and warmed her feet. She played 
with her toes, and laughed up at Silas. 

Then Silas thought—if her feet were wet, 
she must have been in the snow! With the 
child in his arms, Silas went outside. Bend- 
ing, he could see the tiny tracks. He follow- 
ed them, and found the woman in the snow. 
With the baby still in his arms, Silas ran 
for help, but he was too late. 

A neighbor said that she would take the 
child, but Silas Marner pressed the little one 
to him closely. “No!” he cried. “I can’t 
let her go! She came to me, and I’ve a right 
to keep her. The money’s gone, I don’t 
know where; and the child is come from I 
don’t know where.” 


He leaned forward and 
stretched out his hand, but 
instead of hard coin, his 
fingers felt warm, soft curls. 
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So Silas Marner kept the golden-haired 


child. 


The villagers were amazed, 


hearts softened to him. 


money for the child and offered to help him 
Indeed, his neighbor, 


in caring for her. 
Dolly Winthrop, came over 
the very next morning. 
She brought many clothes 
that her little boy had out- 
grown, and taught Silas 
how to bathe and dress the 
baby. 

“T’ll be glad if you’ll tell 
me things,” he said. “But 

(Continued on page 85) 
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December Window Decoration 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Using red, gray, black, and two shades of green construction paper, cut and mount as 
shown. If colored papers are not available, color manila paper with crayons. This 
decoration when completed by pupils may be lightly pasted to the window glass or 
mounted on pieces of cardboard about 14 x 24 inches. Extend some of the stems at 
top and bottom to give different lengths. 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


OE ey ECEMBER brings us Christmas 
Day, the holiday that is the dear- 
est of all holidays to children, 
and to most grown people as 
well. Children always look for- 
ward with much pleasure to the 
Christmas celebration at school 
and are eager to make ready for 
it. The school luncheon menu for 
December might well be planned 
with Christmas in mind as there are a number 
of Christmas dishes that could easily be included. 
After the children have assisted in the cooking 
of the daily lunch at school, they will be better 
able to help their mothers in preparing the 
Christmas dinner at home. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. To 
serve more or less than twenty, multiply or di- 
vide the recipe by the proportional part of twen- 
ty according to the number of pupils in your 
school. When changing a recipe, be sure that the 
proportion of the ingredients remains the same. 





Oyster Soup 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 
% cup butter 
1% cups flour 
3 quarts milk 
2 quarts oysters or 80 oysters and juice 
1 tablespoon salt 
A few dashes of pepper 


Utensils Needed: 


six-quart saucepan 
four-quart saucepan 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 

soup ladle 

sieve or strainer 


Melt the butter in the six-quart saucepan. Add 
the flour and stir. Add the milk gradually, stir- 
ring all the time. Bring the mixture to a boil, 
and continue to stir it. Pick over the oysters, 
removing any pieces of shell that may stick to 
them. Strain the juice in order to remove any 
bits of shell that may be in it. Put the oysters 
and juice into a saucepan. Boil only long enough 
to make the edges of the oysters curl. Long cook- 
ing makes the oysters tough and less easy to 
digest. Add the cooked oysters to the sauce; 
then add the salt and the pepper. Taste and add 
more salt if necessary. 
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BUTTERED BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 


Recipe: 


4 quarts brussels sprouts 
2 quarts boiling water 
1% tablespoons salt 

'% cup butter 


Utensils Needed: 


1 six-quart saucepan and cover 

1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

Pick over the sprouts and wash them, remov- 
ing any decayed leaves. Let the sprouts stand 
for thirty minutes in cold water in which there 
is a little salt in order to draw out any bugs that 
may be in the sprouts. Cook the sprouts in two 
quarts of boiling water in a covered pan for 
about twenty minutes. Add salt after the sprouts 
have cooked ten minutes. Taste a sprout at the 
end of twenty minutes. If it is done it will be 
soft. Drain off all the water and add the butter. 
Because sprouts are a delicately flavored vege- 
table they are cooked with a cover on the pan. 





CREAMED ONIONS 
Twenty portions of three or four onions each 
Recipe: 
3 quarts onions , 
Cold water 
2 teaspoons salt 
% cup butter 
% cup flour 
1 quart milk 
1 teaspoon salt 
A few dashes of pepper 
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Oyster Soup 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter Sdicials 
Buttered-Brussels Sprouts 
Creamed Onions 
Steam Pudding 


with 


Hard or Vanilla Sauce 
Milk 


t 


Cabbage Soup 
Whole Wheat Bread 


ond 


Butter Sandwich 
Spanish Rice 
Pruit Cup 
Cookies 


Utensils Needed: 


six-quart saucepan 
four-quart saucepan 
paring knife 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 

teaspoon 


ae 


Remove outer skin of onions. While doing 
this hold them under water so that the onions 
will not irritate the eyes. Put the onions into 
the saucepan and cover them with cold water. 
Set the pan over the fire and let the water come 
to a boil; then pour off that water and put more 
cold water on and let them come to a boil again. 
Let them cook in this second pan of water until 
the onions are soft. It will take about forty 
minutes. Add salt after the onions have cooked 
about twenty minutes. Cook onions without a 
cover because they are a strongly flavored vege- 


table; some of the strong oil in the onion passes 





off in the steam when cooked uncovered. When 
the onions are done, drain off the water and 
make the sauce. 

Melt the butter in a saucepan; add the flour, 
stirring to make it smooth. Add the milk grad- 
ually, stirring while you add it. Bring this mix- 
ture to a boil, stirring all the time. Add the salt 
and pepper. Pour the sauce over the onions; 
reheat and serve. The creamed onions can be 
made before school and can then be reheated 
at noon. 


STEAMED PUDDING 
Twenty portions of one and one-half inch pieces 
Recipe: 
1% quarts flour (5 cups) 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons baking soda 
¥% teaspoon cloves 
2 teaspoons cinnamon 
y% teaspoon ground nutmeg 
2 cups raisins 
2 cups suet chopped fine 
tablespoons butter 
2 cups molasses 
cups sour milk 
Utensils Necded: 

flour sifter or sieve 
measuring cup 
four-quart bowl 
teaspoon 
tablespoon 
paring knife 
one-half pound baking powder cans 
sheets oiled paper 
eight-quart saucepan and cover 
old plate or pie plate 

Mix and sift the flour, salt, soda, cloves, cinna- 
mon, and nutmeg together. Wash the raisins 
and let the water drain off them while you cut 
the suet in very fine pieces. Grease the baking 
powder cans with butter. Add the drained rai- 
sins and suet to the first mixture. Mix the molas- 
ses and milk and add it to the other mixture. 
Stir the mixture to combine it well and fill each 
can not more than two-thirds full. Cover the top 
of each can with a piece of oiled paper and put on 
the lid. Put an old plate or pie tin into a large 
saucepan and place the cans on the plate. Put 
enough boiling water into the saucepan to cover 
the tops of the cans. Let the pudding cook three 
hours. Each can should be full when you open 
it. Turn the pudding out and cut the contents 
of each can in three slices. Serve with hard 
sauce or vanilla sauce. 
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HARD SAUCE 
Twenty portions of three tablespoons each 
Recipe: 


1 tablespoon boiling water 
1 cup butter 

% teaspoon lemon flavoring 
3 cups powdered sugar 
Few grains of nutmeg 


Utensils Needed: 

measuring cup 
two-quart bowl 
teaspoon 
small saucepan 
tablespoon 
nutmeg grater 

Pour the boiling water over the butter, and 
stir until the butter is creamy. Add the flavor- 
ing; then add the sugar gradually. Grate a lit- 
tle nutmeg over the top. Let this mixture stand 
for a half hour before using. Serve on hot pud- 
ding. You can use granulated sugar if you do 
not have powdered sugar. The sauce will not 
be quite so smooth as when made with powdered 
sugar. 
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(Continued on page 83) 
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A Santa Claus Jointed Toy 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace on stiff cardboard and afterward color as follows: Santa has a red 
suit trimmed with white fur. His hair, beard, pack, and boat sails are white, and his boots are brown. Paint the toys and packages in gay colors. 
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Instructor Jointed Toys—Books I and Il. Each book, 30°patterns, 60 cents postpaid. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
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ATURE study is now a part of 
4% the public-school curriculum in 
most cities; therefore anything 
that will facilitate the teaching 
of this subject should be wel- 
comed by the teacher. 
the winter birds is one way to 
familiarize pupils with the 
feathered tribe. 

In Walbridge School, Toledo, 
Ohio, the seventh-grade pupils last winter car- 
ried on a campaign in behalf of the winged 
brotherhood, taking as their motto, “Feed the 
birds,” and putting out food and water for all 
that came their way. They also set up discarded 
Christmas trees on which they tied bits of bacon, 
suet, crusts of bread, and boxes of grain, fes- 
tooning them with strings of cranberries and 
popcorn to give them a true holiday appearance. 
Many a rubbish heap yielded up a dried ever- 
green which had done duty at Christmas in giv- 
ing pleasure to the children who found happi- 
ness in retrimming it for the hungry birds. 

During the severe weather of midwinter, when 
sleet and icestorms were frequent and the ground 
was covered with snow, foraging was impossible. 
Many birds would have perished 
from hunger or cold had it not been 





Feeding © 


By Maude Wood Henry 


Decoration by Doris Louise Howard 


John Burroughs and Gene _ Stratton-Porter; 
Ernest Thompson-Seton; Henry van Dyke; 
Edwin Markham; George Sterling; Daniel 
Beard; Ina Coolbrith, California’s poet-laureate; 
Rose Hartwick Thorpe, who wrote the favorite 
old school recitation, “Curfew Shall Not Ring 
To-night”; Emma-Lindsay Squier; Florence 
Merriam Bailey; Bertha M. Rice—all nationally 
known writers and nature lovers—are among 
those who have attended or who have sent mes- 
sages to this party. 

The cutting of the birds’ Christmas tree falls 
to the lot of the boys’ club. This is usually a 
straight, tall, young mountain pine which is set 
up on the lawn of the Stillman home with great 
gusto; for, although the party is held out of 
doors in sunny California, the Christmas feeling 
is much the same as it is in the regions of snow 
and ice. Trimming the tree gives the children 
great delight. Although the birds may not ap- 
preciate it, all the small colored glass ornaments 
and glittering tinsel that go to make a Christmas 
tree a success are festooned about the birds’ 
tree. Necklaces of rubies and pearls, or perhaps 
they are cranberries and popcorn, are hung upon 
its boughs, among which nestle the cunningest of 











bird presents—little boxes of seeds, baskets of 
cracked nuts, red apples, sweet oranges, cookies, 
doughnuts, animal crackers, and tidbits of suet. 
At the top of the tree, holding a tiny silk Amer- 
ican flag, is a jolly little rotund Santa Claus. 

Leading officers of the two clubs have seats of 
honor on each side of the tree, while the guests 
are ranged in front of it. As to the birds, they 
are there, too, but not in the front ranks of the 
invited. Although this is their party and their 
exclusive tree, they realize that they must await 
the preliminaries and keep politely in the back- 
ground, with an eye on the tree, until the hu- 
mans have departed. Then, with a whirring of 
wings, goldfinch, mocker, hummingbird, bush tit, 
blackbird, and others descend upon their treas- 
ures and eat them greedily. 

“Lucky,” a pet linnet, who is the mascot of 
the Gene Stratton-Porter Boys’ Bird Club, is 
very much in evidence during the entire party, 
hopping about with the sure knowledge that he 
is among friends and that he is an important 
personage on this great occasion. He has an in- 
teresting history. Dwight Bayles, president of 
the boys’ club, found a lonely little egg in a de- 
serted linnet nest. He took it home to be hatched 

and brought up by the family ca- 
nary. “Lucky” seems to know that 





for the thoughtfulness of the chil- 
dren of Walbridge School, who kept z 
the free lunch stations replenished ‘ 
and bowls of warm water constantly 
on hand. At the same time, the beau- 
tiful cardinal grosbeak, who is a fa- 
vorite winter visitor, the song spar- 
row, the cheerful chickadee, and 
other birds, were carefully observed. 

In San Diego, California, each 
year during holiday week, a “Birds’ 
Christmas Party” gives unlimited 
enjoyment to about fifty school chil- 
dren and many teachers as well. It 
is given by two famous little bird 


clubs —the Gene Stratton-Porter ral 
Boys’ Bird Club and the Emma-Lind- m 
say Squier Girls’ Bird and Animal * 
Club... Miss Squier is present at all 7 ae 
the meetings of the club named for w 


her and personally conducts its ex- 
cursions into birdland. 

The Christmas party is given for 
the feathered tribes of California in . 
order to stimulate in the school chil- 
dren an interest in birds. It is usu- 
ally held in the delightful “bird-gar- 
den” of Albert -E. Stillman, the natu- 
ralist and writer, who organized the 
boys’ club and is its leader and ad- 
visor. Since Mr. Stillman maintains ‘ 
a feeding pen for birds on his 
grounds, where often as many as two 
hundred western birds find refresh- = 
ment and sanctuary in a single day, 
it will be seen that the “party” does 
not lack feathered guests and that 
the tree which is trimmed for them 
is apt to be stripped of its goodies 
in short order. 

This “Birds’ Christmas Party” is 
becoming nationally known by rea- 
son of the famous folk connected 
with it. Every year Mr. Stillman 
receives messages from the friends 
of birds from all over the country 
which are read as part of the pro- ® 
gram of entertainment. The late 
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Chirped a Chickadee: “Things are not right— 
There’s not a bug or a slug in sight; 

The earth’s icebound and I haven’t found 
This whole day long a single wee bite.” 


“The same with me,” said a gay Grosbeak, 
“I have hardly had a meal this week; 
Folks call me red but I’m blue instead. 
This zero weather is surely bleak.” 


“Well, fellow-birds, you are not alone,” 
Murmured Nuthatch with a feeble groan; 

“I’ve walked upside down like a circus clown 
On every tree in this frigid zone; 


“And though I know where the larvae hide, 
I can’t get through the ice that’s inside; 

I’m an acrobat, but what of that? 

It’s food I want”—and the Nuthatch sighed. 


Spoke a Kinglet: “I know what we need; 
It’s a Christmas tree with nuts and seed, 
With crusts and crumbs and suet and plums, 
A regular birds’ Kris Kringle feed.” 


“Yum-yum,” said a Titmouse drawing near, 
“And Christmas, you know, is almost here; 

If these humans knew we like them, too, 
They’d trim some big trees for us this year.” 


7 the birthday letter 





he is an unusual bird and takes spe- 
cial attention as a matter of course. 
A hanging shelf, on which are his 
favorite hemp seeds and_ bread 
crumbs, is provided for him at the 
party. 

The program of last year’s party 
will show how such an entertain- 
ment might be conducted. It in- 
cluded an address of welcome by the 


‘ president of the boys’ club; bird 
recitations (especially about hungry 
= birds) ; the reading of the last letter 


and message of Gene Stratton-Port- 
er, together with a talk on what she 
7 did for the club named for her; the 
reading of Christmas messages and 
of John Bur- 
just before his 
/ death to Mr. Stillman’s young 
friends of the Audubon Society; 

talks on “Why We Should Protect 
the Birds” and “What a Bird Club 
Can Do,” by members of the Gene 
Stratton-Porter Boys’ Bird Club; a 
talk on the aims and purposes of the 
Emma-Lindsay Squier Girls’ Bird 
and Animal Club, by its president; 
readings, “A Bird Doctor and Her 
Patients” and “A Trip to Los Coro- 
nados Islands,” which were original 
papers by members of the girls’ 

/ club, who are not only careful ob- 
f servers but are embryonic authors 
as well; a talk on “Lucky,” the lin- 
net, by his discoverer and rescuer, 
Dwight Bayles, president of the 
boys’ club; a talk by Emma-Lindsay 
Squier, who is always a great favor- 
ite; and a bird contest with prizes. 


roughs, written 


/ Naturally, if this idea should be 


followed elsewhere, the program will 

vary. It will depend upon the chil- 

dren and their leaders and how bird 

studies are being conducted; whether 

in the schools exclusively or as an 

auxiliary of the nature study course 
(Continued on page 89) 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


December Health Poster 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Directions: Carbon or hectograph 
copies of these outlines may be given 
to pupils to trace and color on heav- 
ier paper. Santa wears the conven- 
tional red suit, fur trimmed, with a 
red cap. Book and pack are white 
and the toys are various bright col- 
ors. The girl holding baby’s hand 
wears a white dress with blue collar 
and cuffs, white stockings, white and 
black shoes. Baby has white romp- 
ers over soft yellow waist with white 
collar and cuffs, stockings and shoes. 
The other girl has a light-green dress 
trimmed with white, and the boy 
wears a white waist with black trous- 
ers. All except one of the children 
have light hair. Mount as shown, 
using a strip of light blue oatmeal 
wall paper, 15 x 36 inches, with a 
strip of tan, 15 x 61% inches. 


























Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. 








December 1925 























Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 











Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. ¥. A. Owen Pub. Co, 
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A Christmas Project in the Primary Grades 


FYITH the coming of December 
<4 there is something in the air— 
a tingling of joy and an awak- 
ened anticipation that we feel at 
no other time. It is then that 
we hear remarks like this: “Can 
you realize that it is almost 
| Christmas!” and “My gifts are 
not nearly ready!” 

As we are busy teachers, we 
may be forgiven if we have failed to prepare 
gifts for all of our friends and relatives; but we 
cannot expect forgiveness if, with the advent of 
December, we have not before us a definite and 
attractive outline of our school work for that 
month, a month so full of interest to those under 
our care, 

During the first part of the month the Bible 
story of the birth of Jesus should be told to the 
children. Some of them at least will be familiar 
with portions of it, but it is well to refresh their 
memories and make attractive at such an oppor- 
tune time this sweetest of all stories. 

The thought uppermost in the minds of the 
majority of children as Christmas draws near 
is not, “What shall I give?” but “What shall I 
get?” It is the teacher’s duty and privilege to 
show her pupils that the real joy of Christmas is 
in giving, not receiving. 











Christmas Stories 


There are some interesting stories of Christ- 
mas that may be read and then dramatized, such 
as: 
“Why the Chimes Rang.” 

“The Fir Tree.” 

“The Discontented Pine Tree.” 

“The Mouse That Fooled Santa.” 

The poem, “The Night Before Christmas,” 
should be studied and parts of it memorized. 


Christmas Songs 


“Jingle Bells.” 

“Give Me Holly.” 

“Ye Olden Christmas.” 

“Santa Claus.” 

“A Christmas Song.” 

“Little Lord of Christmas Day.” 


Gifts 
These gifts are very simple and may be easily 
made by first- and second-grade pupils. 


BooKMARKS— 

Material.—Two pieces of construction paper, 
1% inches by 5 inches; 14 yard gold cord; 1 box 
crayons; scissors; paste. 

Process.—Placing the two pieces of paper to- 
gether evenly, fold in the center, the long way, 
so that a design can be cut out across the top. 
Have the children use any designs they wish. 
Unfold the paper and tie the two pieces together 
at the top with gold cord. Color around the 
edges; place design of holly and red berries on 
cover, and color. Write name of giver on inside. 
MATCH SCRATCHERS— 

Material.—A piece of sandpaper, 4 inches by 
6 inches; red construction paper, 5 inches by 7 
inches; black construction paper, 6 inches by 8 
inches; scissors; paste. 

Process.—From the sandpaper cut a Christ- 
mas bell, and paste it on the red paper. Paste 
this on the piece of black paper, being careful to 
have the black border a uniform width on the 
four sides of the red paper. 

CANDY BOXES— 

Material.—A piece of paper 6 inches square; 
two strips of paper, 4% inch by 6 inches; box of 
crayons; scissors; paste. 


By SALLYE JOLLY 


Process.—Fold the square of paper into 16 
squares in the following manner: First, fold in 
half, then fold bottom to crease thus formed and 
top to same crease. Fold the paper in the same 
way from side to side. Cut one side of the square 
in each corner up to the first crease. The paper 
is now ready to be folded and pasted. Paste 
cut-outs of toys or gold stars on each side of the 
box. Paste the two strips of paper from one 
side of the box to the opposite edge, crossing in 
the center, thus forming two handles. 


Sand Table 


Last year instead of making a scene showing 
Santa Claus and his reindeer, I used the follow- 
ing plan with good results. We had the town of 
Bethlehem in one corner of the sand table. In 
making the houses use brown construction paper 
and shape them like the buildings used in en- 
cient times. Teach the children the difference 
between this old architecture and that of to-day, 
and compare the ancient manner of living with 
our present-day manner. The Three Wise Men 
with their gaily colored robes and turbans should 
be placed on the table. They may be made of 
stiff paper with cut-out garments suitably col- 
ored. Strips of stiff paper should be pasted (at 
the upper edge only) on the backs of these fig- 
ures to make them stand up. The camels of the 
Wise Men should be made of brown construction 
paper, or paper colored with brown crayons. It 
would now be well to take up the study of cam- 
els—their habits, use, and the important place 
they once held in the affairs of'men. Impress 
the fact that the Wise Men are bringing gifts to 
Jesus, not expecting to receive gifts. Hang a 
gold star over the town of Bethlehem. 


Shepherds watching their flocks should be 
placed on a hill, and the pupils taught about 
sheep—their habits, uses, the care of them, and 
the manners and qualifications of shepherds. 

Add to the sand table any natural scenery 
desired that is indigenous to Judea. 


Language 


Have pupils write answers to such questions 
as the following, using capitals where required: 

Who was the little baby whose birth meant so 
much? 

Where was he born? 

Who came to see him? 

What did they bring? 

Why do we make gifts at Christmas time? 


Spelling 


Teach pupils to spell the following words: 
Christmas, Santa Claus, shepherds, angels, gifts, 
mother, Madonna, sheep, flock, praising, camels. 

From two 6-inch squares of red construction 
paper cut two Christmas bells. Then cut sheets 
of white paper in the same form and size, and 
have the pupils write on them all words that 
they have spelled correctly. Put the white bells 
between the red ones and tie together at the top 
with green cord, thus making a booklet. 


Numbers 


Play a number game with the sheep, camels, 
or other objects on the sand table. After the 
oral drill, have the pupils write their solutions, 
being sure that they are careful in forming fig- 
ures and using correct signs. 


(Continued on'page 85) 
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DECEMBER PAPER 
CUTTING BORDER 


By John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 4%4 x 10% inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds, obtaining proportions shown 
in the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond- 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to inter- 
sections to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 








massed forms for cutting work. 
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Araxi’s'Red Dress * 


By MABELL SHIPPIE CLARKE SMITH 





Hagop 


RAXI was making herself a costume 
to wear in a folk dance that she 
and some of the other children at 
the orphanage were learning. The 

dance was one that her mother and grand- 
mother and great-grandmother had danced 
when they were young girls. These chil- 
dren at the Near East Relief orphanage, al- 
though living in a foreign country, are not 
allowed to forget the customs that were 
dear to their ancestors. 

Araxi was a clever little needlewoman, 
for she was an Armenian and Armenian 
women and girls are skillful dressmakers 
and are noted for making fine lace and em- 
broidery. 4 Her lovely dark-eyed mother, 
whom she remembered so well, had taught 
her to sew. She:recalled that her mother 
had praised her for the bands of bright 
stitches that she had put in the edge of one 
of her small frocks. She was now making 
those same beautiful, bright stitches. 

This little girl could not have 


when her mother and father 
went away. She never knew 
where they had gone. After the 
loss of her parents, she and her 
brother Hagop wandered about 
for a long, long time, always 
frightened, always hungry, and 
always unhappy. She had done 
no sewing then. She had no 
needle and no thread and no 
cloth. ;When her last stocking 
became too ragged to wear, she 
unraveled it and knitted a tiny 
dress with the stocking yarn, 
using some knitting needles which 
Hagop made for her out of bits 
of stick. She put the dress‘on a 


bundle of, leaves .that'she called 
a doll. 





lh 





Golden Rule Sunday 
‘December 6, 1925 


This day, between the feast days of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, is set aside 
to bring to the attention of the world the 
problem of the Near East. 




















One morning when she awoke, Hagop was 
not. there. Although she called him and 
searched diligently for him, she could not 
find her brother. She clung all the tighter 
to her makeshift doll. She was still hugging 
it when the American Near East Relief 
workers picked her up and fook her to 
the orphanage. 

As Araxi sat and sewed, and now and then 
looked toward the blue, blue sea, she won- 
dered whether she would ever see her broth- 
er again. Suddenly, when.,she lifted her 
eyes, she saw one of her teachers come into 
the room with a strange man, and behind 
them was—Hagop. He was taller than she 
remembered him and his dear brown eyes 
looked bigger than ever, but he was still thin 
and still ragged. She did not have a sec- 
ond’s doubt as to his identity. With her 
arms outstretched she ran to him. 

“Hagop!” she cried. “Oh, where have 
you been, my Hagop?” 

The boy looked searchingly at her. Was 
this plump, pretty girl his sister who had 
been so wretched the last time he saw her? 
He hesitated. Then he picked up the red 
dress from the floor where it had fallen and 
looked at the pattern on the edge of the 
skirt. 

“Those are like my mother’s stitches,” 
he said. “You must be my Araxi.” 

Then Hagop told his story. On that long- 
ago night when the two children had lain 
down to sleep under a tree, he must have 
walked in his sleep and fallen into a ravine. 
He had doubtless been stunned into uncon- 





‘Refugee camp in the Near East which is “home” to thousands of children 





Araxi 


sciousness, for when he awoke the next day 
he was lying among rocks, every bone in him 
aching. He could not find Araxi, although 
he dragged imself painfully about searching 
for her. He hunted for many days with no 
success. At last he came upon an Armenian 
mother with two small children. With her 
he made his way after a long time to a ref- 
ugee camp. 

Here the American who had brought 
Hagop to Araxi took up the story. 

“Every time I went to the refugee camp 
I noticed Hagop wandering about,” he said. 
“Like the other boys he was hungry and 
ragged and had no school to attend and no 
regular work to do; but unlike many of the 
other boys he did not have a mother or a 
grandmother to look after him. He was al- 
ways asking every visitor at the camp 
whether he had seen his sister Araxi.” 

Araxi and Hagop smiled at each other, 
and Araxi stroked her brother’s sleeve. 

“I decided that I would try to 
find Araxi, so I secured a car and 
took Hagop with me. We have 
been driving, about asking every 
group of people we came across 
whether they knew a little girl 
named Araxi. . At last someone 
sent us here.” 

The ‘American was smiling 
and so was the teacher. As for 
Araxi and Hagop, they laughed 
and laughed—until they cried. 

“I am making this red dress,’ 
said Araxi, “because I am learn- 
ing the dance about which our 
mother used to tell us.” 

» “She told us about the shoes, 

too. Do you remember?” asked 

Hagop. “I shall learn how to 

make them, for I am going to live 
(Continued on page 89) 
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Picture Study—“Sistine Madonna” 


By MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 


’ APHAEL SANTI, the Italian 
m artist who painted the “Sis- 
&) tine Madonna,” is known as 
vw the “most beloved of all 
painters.” Like Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raphael had a wonder- 
ful personality which deeply 
affected everyone with whom 
he came in contact. 

Raphael was born in Urbino, a village 
near Tuscany, Italy, in 1483. His father, 
who was a painter, soon saw that his son 
had talent, and helped him in every way pos- 
sible. He learned many things from his 
father, who died when Raphael was only 
eleven years old. 

So evident was this boy’s ability that 
when he was sixteen years of age the great 
Italian artist, Perugino, took him into his 
studio‘as an apprentice. Perugino had said 
when he had first seen the boy’s work:° “Let 
him*be my pupil; he will soon become my 
master.” These words were prophetic, for 
the young-artist when only twenty-one years 
old was recognized as an equal of Perugino. 

At the age of twenty-five Raphael re- 
ceived a commission to decorate the walls 
of the Vatican in Rome. As he traveled 
from his home to the court he was always 
surrounded by admiring artists, as many as 
fifty at one time, seeking to do him homage. 
When in Raphael’s company these painters 
forgot trivial jealousies and were filled with 
a desire to do only good and noble deeds. 
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HIS picture 
T of Jesus and 
famous Italian art- 
ist, Raphael, is one 
of the world’s 
greatest paintings. 
In the Madonna’s 
face we see tender- 
ness, hope, and 
patience. She is 
shown holding the 
little Christ-child in a tender embrace, well 
knowing how precious is the burdén in her. 
As we study the face of the Christ- 
child we cannot help but notice its spirituality. 
We also see beauty and intelligence.’ 


Questions to Answer 


What do you see in this picture? 
Who are they? What is Mary do- 
ing? About what do you imagine 
she is thinking? What do you see 
in the faces? 


Why do you think artists like to 
paint pictures of Jesus and His 
Mother? Have you seen any other 


pictures of Mary and Jesus? Do 
you know who painted them? Can 
you describe the boyhood of Jesus? 


Do you like the curved lines in 
this picture? Why do you think 
that the artist used them? Do you 
think that this artist was skillful? 
Do you like the coloring in this pic- 
ture? 


Who painted this picture? What 
do you know about this artist? Why 
did they call him the “most beloved 
of all painters”? Where does the 
original of this painting hang? 





Raphael possessed, to a greater degree 
than any other man, the qualities of a per- 
fect artist. In arrangement as well as in 
the treatment of space, his composition is 
faultless. He was a remarkable genius with 


“SISTINE MADONNA” 


picture. 
Mary by the 





an unusually attractive personality. His 
contemporary, Michelangelo, has been com- 
pared to a thundercloud; Raphael, to sun- 
shine after the storm. 

Raphael, who was a very spiritually mind- 
ed man, painted many Madonnas. The last 
and greatest of these is the “Sistine Ma- 
donna,” which is perfect in form, color, and 
composition. That it stands very high in 
the history of art is evidenced by the story 
of the great painter, Correggio. As Cor- 
reggio entered the studio to view Raphael’s 


“Sistine Madonna,” he bowed low before it, 


and exclaimed with pride, “I, too, am an 
artist!” 

The Madonna and Child are a detail of the 
complete painting which shows Saint Sixtus 
on one side, Saint Barbara on the other, and 
two cherubs beneath. In the complete pic- 
ture the Madonna seems to be advancing 
through the clouds. So skillfully has Rap- 
hael made use of the lines in this painting 
that one’s gaze continually comes back to 
the two central figures, the Madonna and 
Child. 

As we read Raphael’s history and view the 
wonderful work of his short life we cer- 
tainly feel heartily in accord with the one 
who wrote: 


“?Tis not how long we live, but just 
how well; 

And what we are, not words but ac- 
tions tell.” 


Raphael used exquisite colors in this 
The figures are painted against a soft 
blue-gray background. The upper part of the 
Madonna’s robe is a deep rose and the lower 
part is a rich blue. 
white and the veil behind her is golden in color. 


Her scarf is a creamy 


The artist has used the swing of the veil 
and the curved position of the child’s body to 
bring one’s attention immediately to the faces 

. of the Madonna and Child. ‘The accompany- 
ing sketch shows how the curved lines. hold 
the figures together. 


‘The “Sistine Madonna” was painted for 
an Italian church dedicated to Saint Sixtus, 
but it now hangs alone in a small room in the 
Royal Gallery at Dresden, Germany. 
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Reproductions of a Detail of “Sistine Madonna” 


From a Thistle Print, Courtesy Detroit Publishing Company 

















Suggestions to Teachers 


iA. T birthday parties held at school, in con- 
~ nection with the story of Thanksgiving 
’ and Christmas feasting, or perhaps with 
the dramatization of “Golden Locks,” 
the teacher tactfully may undertake to instruct 
children in the importance and beauty of man- 
nerliness at the table. Many children come from 
homes where table etiquette is a thing undreamed 
of, and this is their only chance to learn; others 
come from homes where they are taught that 
correct table manners are something to be put 
on when there is company, and these children 
need to be taught that company manners should 
be everyday manners also. The few children 
whoware well-bred in the art of eating inoffen- 
sively may be helpful to these less fortunate. 
The teacher should aim % make the children 
feel that we are lacking in self-respect and in 
respect to others if we do not learn how to feed 
ourselves unobtrusively—at best an unbeautiful 
process. She should try to influence the chil- 
dren to guard against allowing themselves to 
form bad habits, making them understand that 
bad habits are much easier to prevent than to 
break, and seeking to convince them that the 
only way we may be sure of doing the correct 
thing in an emergency is to make doing the 
correct thing a habit of everyday living. 


Lesson Story 
OLD MAN Hasit 
(To be read aloud to the pupils by the teacher) 


“Mother,” begged David Ames wistfully, 
“may I break my cracker into my soup?” 

“Oh, David!” gently chided his mother. 

“But it’s tomato soup! I wouldn’t care if it 
were vegetable or pea soup, but tomato soup just 
doesn’t taste right unless the cracker is right 
in it!” 

Mrs. Ames looked at Mr. Ames, and Mr. Ames 
looked at Mrs. Ames, and they both laughed. It 
was the old story. In most ways David was a 
mannerly child at the table. He had been so 
trained from the time he was a baby. However, 
he did love to crumble his crackers into his to- 
mato soup. Once, out at his grandfather’s farm, 
old colored Uncle Caesar had shown him how 
good it tasted that way—and David never could 
forget. 
| “I can’t see what is so wrong about it,” he 
pleaded to-day. 

“Nothing wrong, my dear,” answered his 
mother, “but it isn’t done by the best people in 
the best places. Sometime you might forget.” 

“Oh, no! I’m sure I wouldn’t! Didn’t I re- 
member when the Blacks were here the other 
night—and over at Aunt Harriet’s? What do 
you think about it, Father?” 

Mr. Ames smiled. “I think Old Man Habit is 
always watching for a chance to sneak up and 
put one over on a fellow. I think he wouldn’t 
mind a bit standing right up in public and dis- 
gracing you—but—use your own judgment, 
David.” 

David regarded the cracker and the tomato 
soup. At length he said, “I’ll crumble the crack- 
er in just this once, for the last time. It will be 
a farewell celebration.” 

‘David really did think that it would be the 
last time. He meant it to be. However, some- 
times our hands do things which quite surprise 
our brains! 

David, together with his cousin Billy and four 
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other children, was invited by Miss Alice, a 
young friend of his mother’s, to go into the city 
one day to see “Peter Pan.” Before they went 
to the matinee they all had luncheon in the din- 
ing room of a fine hotel. The large room had 
many tables in it, and there were flowers, sing- 
ing birds, and a wonderful orchestra. The pom- 
pousness of the waiter who led them to their ta- 
ble, and the quiet swiftness of the other waiters 
who slipped chairs under them, awed David. 

Presently a dish of soup was placed before 
Miss Alice; then, in turn, before each of the 
children. Miss Alice, chatting pleasantly, was 
trying to make the young people feel at home. 
Just as she asked David a question, a plate of 
tomato soup was put down before him, and a 
plate of crackers offered him. 

Now David was a rather shy child; he was a 
bit confused over deciding which:spoon to use, 
unfolding his napkin properly, and ‘taking a 
cracker from the plate held by the waiter. As 
he answered Miss Alice in the midst of it all, he 
suddenly saw he had broken his cracker into 
his soup! F 

He knew, instantly, that.;he had done the 
wrong thing, but that wouldn't make the cracker 
whole again. He felt that‘everyone else in that 


t 


big room knew it, too, and:was looking at him. 
He could tell that Billy had seen his blunder. 
He saw the other children and-Miss Alice eating 
their crackers properly. Miss Alice was pretend- 
ing not to have noticed, but of course she had 
noticed. He was sure that she thought he did 
not know any better! David saw two of the 
waiters giggling together. Were they laughing 
at him? He grew warm with embarrassment. 

“Are you through with your soup?” a waiter 
was asking him presently. 

“Take it away,” said David faintly. He had 
not touched it. He was not sure that he ever 
could touch tomato soup again. He was miser- 
able! 

“T never meant to break up that cracker at 
all,” David cried in telling his mother and fa- 
ther about it afterward. “My hands just did it 
while I was thinking about what I was saying 
to Miss Alice!” 

“It was Old Man Habit, son,” explained Da- 
vid’s father. “He is a whole lot stronger than 
you are. It certainly does pay to train him 
properly, for, you know, he is always just the 
way you make him. Once you have trained him, 
he goes right on performing whether you tell 
him to or not.” 

“However,” said Mother brightly, “I think we 
are safe in saying that gfe bad Old Man Habit 
hashad his back aeokeees it true, Dade?” 


j gt 
Converséation 

Since children will learn and remember cor- 
rect form more easily by seeing it and by using 
it than by being told how to do things properly, 
let them play at attending a dinner party. If 
the domestic science room is available, its equip- 
ment may be used. Perhaps there are Parent- 
Teacher Association dishes in the building. If 
no such source of supply is open, let each child 
bring his own dishes, and use the kindergarten 
tables for dining tables. Paper napkins may be 
used, or the children may make their own from 
construction paper, fringing or decorating the 
edges. Each child may be allowed to arrange 
his own place at the table, with the knife and 
spoons at the right, the fork at the left, and the 
glass at the end of the knife. Perhaps he can 
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remember to set the table so for Mother at home. 

“Dinner is served,” the teacher may tell the 
children. “It is good to see everyone come 
promptly, for it is a great discourtesy not to 
come to meals on time. Food grows cold so 
quickly. Let each one stand behind his chair 
until all are present. Now we seat ourselves 
squarely, lean against the back of the chair, 
grasp the sides of the seat, lift the chair and 
move it up almost to the table—our bodies being 
about a hand’s width from its edge. We do not 
put our elbows on the table, nor do we toy with 
anything before us—silver, glass, dishes or food. 
We half unfold our napkins and spread them in 
our lap. 

Now play that we are being served with soup. 
Of course no one will begin to eat until all are 
served. It is not hard to know which spoon to 
use, for if the table is correctly set the spoon on 
the outside is the proper one to use first. Let 

‘aus hold our soup spoon much as we hold our pen- 
We dip 
the farther side of the spoon into the soup—it is 
not so apt to drip then—and lift the spoon to our 
lips, sipping a little at a time from the side of 
the bowl, not from the point. We have learned 
from David that we.must not crumble wafers or 
bread into our soup., Of course we do not eat 
the soup to the las¢#*drop, and we never make a 
noise in sipping it#from the spoon. 

“Now the soup plates have been taken away 
and our dinner plate is brought. Can you imag- 
ine your plate before you as containing»a baked 
potato, a juicy bit of steak, and somé buttered 
green peas? Let us butter our baked potato. 
The fork is used for doing this, dotting the 
opened potato with dainty bits of butter. Now 
we are ready to eat some of it. We hold the fork 
much as we did the spoon, midway up the handle, 
and use the tines shovel-wise. We do not shovel 
hard or load the fork heavily. We take only a 
small mouthful of potato onto the fork at one 
time. Now let us taste the peas. They are hard 
to manage, are they not? We will not chase 
them around the plate. Instead, with our knives, 
we will butter a little piece of bread (we never 
butter more than a small piece of bread at a 
time) and use it as a pusher. Thus we easily 
get a few peas onto the fork. Now we are want- 
ing a taste of this delicious steak. We take the 
fork in the left hand, holding it much as we would 
a piece of crayon, with the back of the fork up. 
In the right hand we take the knife, not letting 
the fingers reach below the handle, and cut off 
one piece, never more than one, at a time. We 
must chew this slowly, as we do all our food, and 

“always chew with our mouths closed, making the 
least possible noise. 

“Now let us take the next spoon in order and 
stir our cocoa, gently; then remove the-‘spoon, 
immediately, to the saucer, while we sip the co- 
coa. Now we must use our napkins—as we must 
do frequently throughout the meal. It is of- 
fensive to others to see our mouths untidy. Two 
things thoroughbreds never do—they never put 
a knife to their mouths, and they never drink 
from a cup with the spoon in it. 

“In declining something, say merely, ‘No, thank 
you,’ never, for instance, ‘I don’t like beans.’ 

“When you pass your plate for a second help- 
ing, leave your knife and fork upon it side by 
side on one edge, the knife on the outside with 
the back of it toward the edge of the plate. 
Never hold these tools in your hand while pass- 


(Continued on page 87) . 
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_AStas in the Window 


By Anna Cuffe. 
Zep 
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HE old clock in the Evans’ living 
room was slowly striking eight. 
The twins did not stay up quite so 
late, as a rule, but to-night was dif- 
ferent from all nights in the whole year. It 
was Christmas Eve and there was much to 
do and to see! 

“Oh, Mother,” exclaimed Edward, after 
the stockings had been hung and the log fire 
lighted, “may we burn a candle so that the 
singers will stop here?” 

It was a Christmas custom for the village 
choir to sing carols at every house that had 
a candle burning in the window, so Mrs. 
Evans answered, “Of course you may burn 
a candle, for we all want to hear the sing- 
ing. Grandma is waiting for the carolers, 
too.” 

“May we stay up until they have sung at 
all the other houses?” asked Ellen, when 
the candle had been placed in the front 
window. 

“Yes, until you are too tired to listen,” 
her mother promised. 

So Ellen ran to her grandmother, who 
was seated by the window, and stood there 
with Edward, waiting for the choir to come. 

It was a cold night and there was a big 
moon. <A soft blanket of snow covered 
everything outdoors, and in the windows of 
the near-by houses people were placing 
lighted candles. 











“Let us count them,” began Edward. 
“One, two, three, four, five, six.” 

“Seven,” continued his sister. 

“Where is the seventh? I see only six!” 
Edward cried. 

“Way up there on the hill,” said Ellen, 
pointing to a faint light. 

“Oh, yes, I see it now; but it is so small, 
Ellen. It must be a tiny candle, like the 
ones Mother puts on our birthday cakes.” 

“Yes, but somebody up there has lighted 
it for the singers to come and I hope that 
they will see it. Here they are now!” 

There were sixteen singers in the choir. 
They stood around their leader, who was 
the tall man in the center, and began to sing 
the old familiar Christmas carols. When 
they sang “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear,” Grandma Evans softly sang with 
them, for it was her favorite carol. 

In another moment the singers had gone 
to the house next door and so on down the 
street. When they had left the sixth house, 
the children, almost breathless, waited to see 
whether the carolers would start for the 
road leading to the hill. 

“Oh, Edward, they are not going up the 
hill,” whispered Ellen. 

“Grandma,” Edward said, “do you see 
that light up there? It must be a candle that 
somebody has lighted for the singers. I am 
so sorry that they did not see it.” 


“Yes, but somebody up there has lighted it for the 
singers to come and I hope that they will see 


it. Here they are now!” 
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“It may not be a candle, dear,” Grandma 
Evans replied. “Run along to bed now, both 
of you, for Mother is calling. In the morn- 
ing your tree will be heavy with surprises.” 

Because the twins wanted to be good, 
they ran off to bed. The wind which was 
blowing through the trees outside their win- 
dows made queer little sounds, like somebody 
sighing. 

Ellen could not sleep, so she jumped out 
of bed, dressed herself, and ran to Edward’s 
door. 

“Edward!” 

“Yes, Ellen.” 

“TI wonder who light- 
ed that candle up there. 

If it was a little girl, 
maybe she will cry.” 

“If it was a boy, he 
will not cry, but 
perhaps he will 
sit up all night 


(Continued on page 93) 
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December Sewing Projects 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


HE rag doll il- 
lustrated in the 
photographs at 


the top of the 
page is an entirely dif- 
ferent type of doll from 
the one described in 
last month’s sewing 
article. 

The drawings give 
reduced patterns for 
this doll and its cloth- 
ing, the full size of 
each section being stat- 
: ed. These garment 

; patterns may be modi- 
ee ae ae ne fied to fit any doll that 
is to be dressed as a baby. 

To make the doll, cut a full-sized paper pat- 
tern as illustrated in Figure I. The dotted line 
CC represents the straight edge of the paper; 
the parallel line DD is drawn to help locate and 
shape the curves. Pin the pattern on a doubled 
piece of firm white cotton material, with the 
edge CC exactly on the vertical fold of the cloth 
and parallel with the warp threads. Cut the 
cloth; unfold. Mark and sew the small darts 
indicated on Figure IJ. Make a duplicate of the 
front for the back of the doll, but let the darts 
run up a little higher to shape the back of the 
head. 

Baste the front and back pieces together with 
a narrow seam: Stitch the seam, leaving an 
opening large enough to insert the cotton (see 
EE, Figure II). Turn the cloth with seams in- 
side. Stuff the form with cotton; turn in the 
edges at HE and sew them together with short 
overhanding stitches. 

The short dotted lines on Figure II show 
where to make rows of long 
backstitching with heavy 
white thread, used double. 
This stitching enables one 
to bend the arms and legs 
of the doll at the shoulders 
and the hips. Tie a string 
around each arm at A to 





indicate the wrist. and to form the doll’s hand. 

On a piece of paper the exact size of the face 
draw simple outlines for the eyes, eyebrows, and 
mouth, and small dots for the nostrils (see Fig- 
ure II). Transfer the drawing to the face with 
carbon paper and work the features with out- 
line stitch, excepting the nostrils, which are made 
with tiny over-and-over stitches to form dots. 
For the doll photographed, brown thread was 
used to represent the eyelashes, eyebrows, and 
pupils; blue thread made the iris; pink thread 
was used for the nostrils; and red thread for 
the mouth. 

Some persons find it easier to embroider the 
face on a separate piece of cloth rather than make 
it directly on the doll. Figure III shows how 
such an extra piece is made. The dotted line in- 
dicates where the edge is to be folded in and the 
face sewed to the seam of the head with over- 
and-over stitches. The cap of the baby doll will 
hide the stitches. 

To make the petticoat, cut a full-sized paper 
pattern like Figure IV. Lay the pattern edge J 
on a vertical fold of doubled thin white material 
and cut the cloth. Sew the shoulders H and H 
together in a seam. Make a very narrow hem 
around the neck and the armholes. Seam the 
edges GX. Put a narrow hem across the bottom 
of the petticoat and finish with narrow lace 
whipped to hem edge. Put a tiny hem around 
the placket (see JX, which shows one-half of 
placket). Cut and gather the edge FJ and sew to 
lower edge of K with a narrow seam. Hem the 
sides of K to finish openings of backs. Sew the 


petticoat on the doll or fasten it with a tiny 
button and buttonhole. 

To make the dress, fold a piece of thin white 
cloth, 16 inches by 26 inches, in the middle to 
form a surface 16 inches by 13 inches (see Fig- 





ure VI). On the mid- 
dle of the top edge lay 
off a 3-inch space. Cut 
out the triangle T. Be 
sure that the edges P 
are exactly the length 
of edges P on sleeve 
(see Figure V). 

Figure V shows half 
of the sleeve; the dot- 
ted line L represents a 
fold in the cloth. Seam 
the edges N together. 
Sew each side of sleeve 
marked P to the edge 
P of the top of the 
dress (see Figure VI). 

Gather the bottom of 
each sleeve and bind. 
Gather the neck and the top edge of the sleeve 
and bind. (The tops of the sleeves form part of 
the neck line.) Decorate the bindings with 2 
row of tiny featherstitches. Baste and feather- 
stitch a hem across the bottom of the dress. 

To make the sacque, use a 12-inch square of 
flannel or other soft woolen material of a light 
tone. Cut a full-sized pattern for half of the 
sacque (see Figure VII). On the fold of the 
doubled cloth lay the pattern edges RR. Cut out 
the piece Y to form the neck, and then cut out 
the corners Z. Cut along the fold RS. This will 
form the opening of the sacque. 

Baste and sew a narrow ribbon binding over 
all the edges. Leave the ends of the neck bind- 
ing at point S and use them to fasten the sacque 
together. Tack the points O together to form 
open sleeves, which have no seams. 

The cap in the photograph is made of rows of 
lace insertion joined together with whipping or 
overhanding stitches and 
finished in the front with 
a lace edge. It is tied with 
pieces of the pink binding 
ribbon. (Three yards of 
ribbon will be sufficient for 
the sacque and for the cap.) 

(Continued on page 85) 


Back View of Doll 
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Christmas Presents 


By FRANK I. 


HIS is the time of year when every boy who 

is handy with tools is wondering what he can 

make for Father, Mother, and the little folks for 

Christmas. How do you like these ideas—a 

watch stand for Father, a shelf on which Mother 

can keep a can of cleaning powder, and a funny 
tumbler for little brother or sister? 


WATCH STAND 


The watch stand is made of two pieces of thin 
wood fastened together by a joint and three 
brads. It may be placed on the dresser or the 
table beside the bed and will hold the watch in 
such position that it can be seen in the morning 
without picking up the watch. A little square 
shoulder hook or brass cup hook may be used for 
the hanger. 

Plane the two pieces to size, and on the up- 
right piece lay out the design. Also lay out the 
cut-out to be made in the bottom piece. Plane 


the % inch chamfer on three sides of the bottom 









































piece, and with a knife or chisel make the 4g 
inch chamfer on the upright piece. Assemble 
the parts as directed and finish with stain and 
shellac. 


CLEANING POWDER SHELF 


One of the boys shown in the upper picture is 
fastening the bracket in place with screws. Now 
it is up to you to look this picture over carefully 
and design a shelf like this one for Mother. 


THE TUMBLER 


No doubt you have seen toys copied after this 
toy. It is always interesting and amusing to see 
the little block tumble down the ladder without 
missing a single rung. But I wish to impress 
upon you that the parts of this toy must be made 
very accurately in order to work well. 

Get a piece of two by four; cut it to length 
and plane the bevel on the front edge to which 
the ladder is to be nailed. Make the ladder and 


SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Detroit 


the rungs, which in this case are little thin strips. 
Finish them to size with the plane, and sand- 
paper them. Fasten them to the sides of the 
ladder with brads and a drop of glue if you 
have it. 

Now make the tumbler. First finish to size 
with the plane and saw a rectangular block. 
Next lay out the centers for the holes, and the 
cut-outs to be made with the saw; and finish with 
sandpaper. Make the layout on both edges of 
the block so that the % inch holes can be bored 
halfway through from each edge. 

When the tumbler is finished, either draw a 
clown on the block or cut a picture from a news- 
paper or magazine and paste it to the block. If 
a front and a back view of a clown can be found. 
paste one on each face of the block. 

The toy may be painted with water or oil 
colors or left with wood natural. 

To operate the toy, place the tumbler on the 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Longfellow—Who Made His Life Beautiful 


66 


shyly. 

He was such a gentle, 
obedient little boy that his teach- 
er looked surprised. 

“You can write words, can 
you not?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Henry meekly. 

“You can put words together, 
can you not?” the teacher ques- 
tioned. 

“Yes,” repeated Henry. 

“Then,” continued the teach- 
er, “go out behind the school- 
house and try to find something 
to write about. Tell for what 
it is used and what is to be done 
with it. That will be a compo- 
sition.” 

Henry took his slate and did 
as he was told. Out by Mr. 
Finney’s barn he saw a fine big 
turnip growing. He knew for 
what it was used and what was 
to be done with it, so very quick- 
ly he wrote on his slate a com- 
position about the turnip. The 
teacher was surprised and pleas- 
ed that the composition was so 
good. It was not the funny 
poem called “Mr. Finney’s Tur- 
nip,” as some people suppose. 
That was written long after- 
wards by someone else, just for 
a joke. 

When this gentle, well-man- 
nered boy became a man he de- 
lighted people in many lands 
with the words that he put to- 
gether, for he was Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, the au- 
thor of “Evangeline” and many 
other beloved poems. 

In the beautiful city of Port- 
land, on the coast of Maine, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
was born on February 27, 1807. 
The old house on the corner of 
Fore and Hancock Streets in 
which the poet was born is still 


am sure that I cannot write a com- 
position,” little Henry murmured 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 
Illustration by Mabel Beisy Hill 


standing. It is hoped that a fund will be 
raised so that it may be kept open to lovers 
of Longfellow for many a year. 


© Pacific & Atlantic Photos, Inc. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Who published his first poem at thirteen years of age. 

Who, when he was nineteen years old, was chosen for a college 
professorship. 

Who studied very hard in order to be able to teach languages 
well, 

Whose poems girls and boys in many lands love to recite. 








brick mansion, the Wadsworth house on 
Congress Street, to which the Longfellows 
The fine moved when Henry was a baby, is also 


shown to visitors in the sum- 
mer months. 

It was from this comfortable 
home on Congress Street that 
blue-eyed, brown-haired Henry 
toddled off to his first school 
when he was three years old. 
Later he went to several other 
schools. It was at one of these 
that he wrote the composition 
about the turnip. 

. When he was thirteen years 
old, Henry wrote a real poem, 
which was called “The Battle of 
Lovell’s Pond.” It was printed 
in the local newspaper and was 
signed “Henry.” He felt very 
much discouraged when a friend 
of his father’s spoke of it as 
stiff and poor work. However, 
the boy, did not give up trying 
to write poems. 

At school Henry was quiet 
and studious. After school 
hours he liked to roam in the 
Deering woods near by, or sit 
on the grass-grown wharves and 
gaze out over the blue waters of 
the harbor. The gray fortress- 
es of the city reminded him of 
the sea fight that took place off 
the coast when he was a little 
six-year-old boy. The tossing 
waves made him think of his 
ancestors who had been sailors 
and soldiers. General Peleg 
Wadsworth, his grandfather on 
his mother’s side, had been tak- 
en prisoner by the British. An 
uncle had been second lieutenant 
on the “Constitution” when it 
captured the ‘“Guerriere”’ in 
1815. Two other ancestors, 
John Alden and Priscilla Mul- 
lens, about whom the poet wrote 
many years later in his “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,” 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Design for a December Calendar 


This design may be reproduced with colored crayons on the blackboard and the class can daily fill in the day of the month and the weather record. 
Carbon or hectographed copies of it may be given to children to trace and color and to use for individual weather records. 
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A Purse for ‘Toy Money 


BY MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother leis Us Make Gifts” 





NE of the most popular projects for pri- 

mary pupils is a purse for toy money. 
It may be used when playing store or for 
any counting exercise where the kinder- 
garten money is needed. The accompanying - 
photographs show the appearance of the 
purse closed and open; and the drawings 
give the pattern. 

The materials required are black oilcloth, 
colored yarn, a flat button, and a needle, 
such as is used for wool embroidery, the eye 
of which is just large enough to carry the 
yarn. 
Make a full-sized paper pattern of the 
purse. (See Figure I). Lay the pattern on 
the underside of the oilcloth; trace the out- 
line of the pattern. Cut the oilcloth on the 
traced lines. Fold and sew with overhand- 
ing or overcasting stitch (see Figure II). T 

Mark with a pin the location for the but- tu) 


ton and sew it on (see Figure III). Remove ple 
(Continued on page 89' ple 
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December Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


About: Christmas 
By Hope Nelson 
CELEBRATING CHRISTMAS 


HE Pilgrims did not believe in keeping Christ- 

mas. Governor Bradford was very much dis- 
turbed because some Plymouth youths wanted to 
play games such as they had been accustomed to 
play in England on that day. He thought that 
the keeping of Christmas was a superstitious 
practice. 

Now we keep Christmas everywhere in the 
United States. From the Dutch settlers of New 
York City, called in early days “New Amster- 
dam,” we first learned about Saint Nicholas and 
his gifts. The Dutch, however, did not celebrate 
the twenty-fifth day of December. They cele- 
brated December sixth, which they called “Saint 
Nicholas Day.” 

Children who live in parts of our country 
where snow and ice are seen at Christmas hardly 
realize what Christmas in warm regions is like. 
In the South, Christmas Eve greatly resembles 
the night of July third in the North. There are 
bonfires, fireworks, horn blowing, and noise of 
every description. The southern children would 
not think of keeping Christmas without plenty of 
“pop crackers,” that is, firecrackers. They re- 
joice in playing tricks and jokes on one another. 


CHRISTMAS BIRDS 


Some of the winter wild birds may well be 
called “Christmas birds,” for they look very 
bright and pretty against a background of snow. 
There are the little redpolls, often nicknamed 
“red-capped chippies.” They dearly like com- 
pany and are frequently seen with tree sparrows 
and juncos, feeding on the seeds of weeds and 
grasses in the fields and pastures. Chippies are 
a little smaller than English sparrows and look 
quite like members of the sparrow family. 

: Here is a little poem which you may like to 
earn, 


Red-capped Chippies 


When loud the northeast breezes blow 
And fields are brown and bare, 

They come ’mid feathery flakes of snow 
Swift slanting through the air; 

Each in Christmas colors dressed, 

Scarlet cap and rosy vest, 

Gaily twittering, “We’re in search 
Of our winter fare.” 


Among the ranks of withered weeds 
And summer grasses, dead, 

They find of autumn’s goodly seeds 
A royal banquet spread; 

What though winter skies are drear, 

If the springtime’s days were here 

To find better, daintier cheer 
Where could birds be led? 





Another pretty winter wanderer is the red 
crossbill. It feeds upon the seeds of cones which 
its peculiar bill enables it to tear apart easily. 
The crossbill is about as large as an English 
sparrow. Its head, neck, and body are Indian 
red in color, the wings and tail being dark brown, 
so dark, indeed, as to appear nearly black. The 
crossbill’s little mate wears a dress of greenish 
yellow. Besides cone seeds, crossbills also eat 
the seeds of berries and fruits. Read the poem, 
“Legend of the Crossbill,” which the poet Long- 
fellow translated from the German language. 

The pine grosbeak, or pine bullfinch, is a little 
shorter than the robin and has a short, thick bill, 
the end of which is slightly hooked. The head, 
neck, and breast are rose-colored; the wings and 
tail olive-brown with black, white, and slate 
markings. The female is yellowish-green where 
the male is rosy. Grosbeaks come to us from the 
North in winter and are found as far south as 
New York and Ohio. They frequent any kind of 
tree, although they seem to prefer pines, feeding 
upon their seeds and also upon the seeds of weeds. 

Because of the bright red crescent on the nape 
of his neck, I count downy woodpecker as a 
Christmas bird. His red half-collar contrasts 
strikingly with the rest of his plumage, which 
is black and white. His call note is a “peek, 
peek.” Like all woodpeckers, he is no singer 
but he is always a welcome and interesting sight. 

Cedar waxwings, or cherry birds, are extreme- 
ly friendly little creatures that roam about the 
countrysidé in flocks during autumn, winter, and 
spring, neglecting their housekeeping duties un- 
til quite late in the summer. As soon as their 
young are able to care for themselves, the par- 
ents again begin their wanderings. 

In summer waxwings feed upon cherries and 
other fruits; in winter and spring, on cedar ber- 
ries. They vary their diet with cankerworms, 
flies, and other harmful insects. 

The waxwings are dainty and beautiful birds, 
very polite to one another, and inclined to be 
sociable with human beings. Their upper parts 
are grayish-brown and the brown crest is prom- 
inent. The tail has a narrow yellow stripe at its 
edge like a strip of ribbon. The female also has 
a crest but it is smaller than that of the male. 
Cedar waxwings do not sing. They fly in flocks 
high above the tree tops and always alight to- 
gether. No matter whether the weather is cold 
or warm, they never seem unhappy. 

Children who have decorated a Christmas 
tree for winter birds have experienced great 
pleasure in watching their little feathered 
guests as they eagerly feasted on the Christmas 
tree dinner so thoughtfully prepared for them. 

An evergreen tree growing out of doors makes 
a fine Christmas tree for the winter birds. On 
this may be hung pieces of suet, small red ap- 
ples, ears of corn, crusts of bread, etc. 





Winter Birds 
I watch them from the window, 
While winds so keenly blow; 
How merrily they twitter, 
And revel in the snow; 
In brown and ruffled feathers 
They dot the white around, 
And not one moping Comrade 
Among the lot I’ve found. 
Oh, may I be as cheerful 
As yonder winter birds, 
Through ills and petty crosses, 
With no repining words; 
So, teaching me this lesson, 
Away, away they go, 
And leave their tiny footprints 
In stars upon the snow. 
George Cooper. 


TREES IN THE WOODS AT CHRISTMASTIDE 


Trees that bear cones are called conifers. 
Conifers include pines, larches, firs, hemlocks, 
spruces, arbor vite, and junipers or red cedars. 
Conifers do not object to winter weather. 

You can tell pine trees by their long, narrow 
leaves which are called needles. 

Another name for the larch tree is tamarack. 
You will find the tamarack mentioned in the po- 
em of “Hiawatha.” Its wood makes good rail- 
road ties and telegraph poles. It is also used in 
boat building. 

The leaves of fir trees are green above and a 
lighter shade on the underside. The twigs are 
fuzzy, and the oval cones about two and a half 
inches long. An old legend says that the first 
Christmas tree was a fir because a fir tree’s 
twigs look somewhat like crosses. 

Hemlock is a tall tree from sixty to one hun- 
dred feet high. The leaves are less than an inch 
long, and the cones contain winged seeds. 

There are black, red, and white spruces. Chil- 
dren like to chew the gum of the black spruce, 
Much of the wood of white and red spruces is 
used for making paper pulp. 

Arbor vite is an ornamental tree, easily rec- 
ognized by its aroma. It bears erect cones of a 
pale brown color. Its seeds have two wings. 

Red juniper, or red cedar, is also known as the 
savin. It is easily identified by its blue berries, 


A Trip to Santaland 
By Louvica Richardson 


HRISTMAS is always such a hectic, busy 
time that it sometimes is not an easy matter 

for the teacher to arrange a program for the pu- 
pils. Nevertheless, Christmas loses a part of its 
charm for the children if there is not some sort 
of celebration at school. Last year one resource- 
ful teacher made her third-graders very happy 
by taking them on an imaginary trip to Santa- 
land the Friday afternoon before Christmas. 





When it was time for the program to com- 
mence, the children were sent into the cloakroom 
with instructions that when the “train whistled” 
they were to “get on,” ready for the trip. The 
teacher was “engineer,” and one of the boys was 
chosen conductor. When the engineer blew her 
playground whistle, the pupils boarded the imag- 
inary train, sitting in whatever seats they chose. 
The “train” then started off, the phonograph 
playing a lively march. The engineer first ex- 
plained that each child was to write on a piece 
of paper the name of something that he wanted 
for Christmas and hand it for a ticket to the 
conductor, who would pass up and down the 
aisles. 

When the record had been played through and 
the tickets taken up, the conductor called out 
“Toytown.” The engineer here explained that 
they would visit Grandmother on this trip and 
would stop here to buy her Christmas gifts. 
While the train waited, the passengers played 
the game of “Christmas Gift,” as follows: 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A handkerchief is knotted up and thrown to 
one child. He picks it up and says, “What is 
this?” The one throwing the handkerchief says, 
“Grandmother’s Christmas box and in it there is 
a (naming some object). The recipient 
then throws the handkerchief to some other per- 
son, repeating the above lines and adding to the 
list another object. The game continues until 
the list is too long for anyone to repeat. 

The whistle again blew and the train was off. 
This time the engineer mentioned the fact that 
as it was such hard work to walk while a train 
was in motion they would have a little contest. 
She drew two lines across the front of the room 
and chose a boy and a girl to walk this line, see- 
ing which could reach the end first without step- 
ping off. If a child stepped off the line he must 
go back to the beginning and try again. These 
children in turn chose another boy and a girl to 
take their places and the interest ran high as to 
whether the boys or girls would eventually win 
the game. 

The train’s next stop was to be “Grandmother- 
ville.” Just before they arrived, the engineer 
announced a dark tunnel ahead and advised all 
to close their eyes. At this point in the program 
the children who had been chosen as Grand- 
mother and Grandfather came in, dressed in 
simple costumes, and seated themselves in the 
front of the room. When the children opened 
their eyes, there they were at Grandmother’s! 
They left their seats and gathered about Grand- 
mother and Grandfather, shaking hands cordial- 
ly. Grandfather then went over to the teacher’s 
desk and tuned in on his imaginary radio. All 
listened to a radio solo which in reality was sung 
by a child hidden under the desk. Grandmother 
then told a story, and the children in turn sang 
songs for her. When the train whistled, all 
boarded it again, taking Grandmother and 
Grandfather with them. 

This time while ~n the train they struck an 
imaginary snow bank and had to be shoveled out. 
The shoveling-out game is played in this way: 





SHOVELING GAME 


A cupful of beans is placed on each front desk. 
The first child in each row picks up as many 
beans as he can get on a knife, carries them to 
the back desk in his row, and drops them into a 
cup there. He then returns and hands the knife 


to the child just back of him who carries beans 
on his knife, and so on. When the children have 
all finished, the beans in each cup are counted to 
determine the winning row. 
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At the end of this game, the engineer an- 
nounced that they were nearing the north pole 
and it was getting dark. Shades were accord- 
ingly drawn and the Christmas candles lighted. 
The children then pretended to go to sleep while 
the engineer told them a pretty Christmas story 
—one of the best saved for the occasion. When 
they awoke they were in Santaland and there at 
the front of the room were Mr. and Mrs. Santa 
Claus—two children chosen for that part. 
Santa Claus took the slips of paper on which 
the children had written during the first part of 
the trip and with them they played Live Toys. 


LIVE Toys 


This game is played by putting into a hat the 
slips of paper bearing names of toys. A child 
draws out a slip and acts out the toy named 
thereon. The child to guess first what the toy 


is, draws the next slip, and acts out another toy. 
Thus the game proceeds. 

When this game became tiresome, Santa Claus 
distributed from the tree the real gifts which 
the children had made and brought for each 
Mrs. Santa gave to each child as a little 


other. 
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treat from the teacher, a bright red apple. The 
imaginary train then started off again, this time 
for home, all singing a merry Christmas song, 
and the journey to Santaland was ended. 


A December Silent Reading Lesson 
By Ella Cummings 
URING the silent reading period, the chil- 
dren should be given simple selections for 
enjoyment, with attention upon the content of 
the story. New material should always be used 
and may be taken from supplementary readers 
or children’s classics. 

The child’s comprehension of work may be de- 
termined in different ways: through reproduc- 
tion, direct answers to questions, dramatization, 
and through blackboard or crayon illustrations. 

The story of “The Little Pine Tree” which, 
not contented with its green needles, wished for 
gold, glass, and green leaves, but found its own 
green needles best after all, was selected and 
read silently by the class. The books were then 
collected and the lesson presented as follows. 

A window shade fastened at the top of the 
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blackboard so that it could be raised and lowered 
was used for our reading work. The questions 
upon the content of the story were written on 
the blackboard, the first question to be answered 
being placed at the bottom of the board, so that 
when the curtain was raised the children could 
see but one question at a time. After the first 
question had been answered, the curtain was 
again adjusted, so that the class might answer 
the second question, and so on throughout the 
lesson. 

At class time, write the word “Illustrate” on 
the shade, and then present the questions in the 
manner just described. As the children read the 
questions silently, select different members of 
the class to come forward and “draw” in answer 
to questions asked. : 
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. Who granted the tree’s wishes? 
. What was its first wish? 


. Who took the gold leaves? 
. What was its second wish? 


. What broke the glass leaves? 
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QUESTIONS 


. Where did the Little Pine Tree grow? 


(Picture of valley.) 


. How did the tree look in the first picture? 


(As in the book.) 

(A fairy.) 
(Gold leaves. Use 
yellow crayon.) 

(A man.) 
(Draw delicate- 
looking leaves, showing outline.) 

(Picture of 
wind with cheek puffed out.) 


. What was the tree’s third wish? (Green 
leaves.) 
. Who took the green leaves? (A goat.) 
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10. What was the tree’s last wish? 
needles.) 

11. Draw a picture of a happy-looking tree. 
(Branches erect with pretty needles.) 


SUGGESTIONS 

1. Have the children reproduce the story. 

2. Cards may be passed for dramatization. 
Prepare a set of cards, the text being based on 
the story. Distribute these cards, and as the 
children read their cards silently they proceed to 
play their respective parts. 

Card I. 

Be the Little Pine Tree. 

Stand on a chair. 

Wish for gold leaves. 

Wait for the fairy to come and grant your wish. 


(Green 
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Just copy these 
Two forms, and see 
A thing well known 
To you and me. 











Now Tommy wasn’t 
Very tall; 

In fact, he was 

Quite short and small 








A December Project for Little People 


SILENT READING RHYMES AND SEAT WORK DRAWING 


By John T. Lemos 
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Some toys in stockings, 


A clock and vase, 


Give us a sketch 





Of Tom’s fireplace. 





But he hung up 
His biggest sock 

In hopes that Santa 

Claus might stop. 
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Add curves and circles 
Like those here; 


They'll help to make 
Our picture clear. 


And fill it up 
With presents fine, 

So Tom could have 

A jolly time. 






























Card II. 

Be a fairy. 

Get a wand. 

Touch the Little Pine Tree lightly. 

Grant its wish. 

Card III. 

Be the man who takes the gold leaves. 

Get a sack and pretend to fill it. 

Walk away as though the sack were heavy. 

Card IV. 

You may be the Little Pine Tree this time. 

Wish for glass leaves. 

Then close your eyes until the fairy comes. 

Card V. 

Be the fairy. 

Touch the tree lightly with your wand. 

Say, “This tree wishes for glass leaves. It 
shall have them.” 

Card VI. 

Be the wind. 

Come down the valley with loud noise. 

Pretend to break all the leaves, 

Card VII. 

Play that you are the Little Pine Tree. 

Wish for green leaves. 

Say, “I want leaves that will not break. I 
want green leaves.” 

Close your eyes and wait for the fairy. 

Card VIII. 

Be the fairy. 

Tell the little tree that it shall have its green 
leaves. 

Touch it lightly and skip away. 

Card IX. 

Be the goat. 

Stop and look at the tree. 

Say, “These leaves look good. 
them.” 

Walk slowly away. 

Card X. 

Be the Little Pine Tree, and say: 

“Gold leaves are beautiful but men carry them 
away. 

Glass leaves are beautiful but the wind breaks 
them. 

Green leaves are beautiful but goats eat them. 

My old green needles were best. I wish I could 
have them back.” 

Go to sleep and wait for the fairy. 

Card XI. 

Be the fairy and say: 

“This little tree has found out that needles 
were best for it after all. It shall have them 
back.” 

Card XII. 
Be a happy-looking Little Pine Tree. 


I shall eat 


A Christmas Gift Activity 
By Lela Dormon 
Alta Loma School, Los Angeles 

[HE children in a primary room were asking 
permission to make some Christmas gifts. 
As names of articles were suggested by the chil- 
dren, the teacher listed them on the blackboard. 
Book holders, pen wipers, notebooks, blotters, 

and many other gifts were mentioned. 

Finally one child suggested that the class make 
match holders. He further gave a good demon- 
stration of how a match holder could be made of 
clay. As there was plenty of clay available in 
this school, and as the match holders were so 
useful and so easy to make, it was decided to 
adopt the idea of the child who had suggested 
them. The children particularly stressed the 
fact that their mothers could place the holders 
by the stove for use as containers of burnt 
matches. The class also decided that from the 
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safety standpoint clay was the best material to 
use. 

As usual, much pleasure was shown in work- 
ing with the clay. Each child used his own in- 
itiative in designing his match holder, and the 
results were most satisfactory. Many of the 
holders were exceptionally smooth and well made. 
When completed, they were put aside to dry. 

The next day one little girl said, “Oh, I am 
going to color mine blue.” She began to experi- 
ment with her crayons, but the result did not sat- 
isfy her. Someone suggested the use of water 
colors and these worked so well that all the chil- 
dren wished to paint their match holders. The 
teacher said she would give instructions to assure 
greater success. She knew that the children had 
worked too hard on the holders to risk spoiling 
them by further experimentation. 

The painting lesson anticipated many difficul- 
ties. The class watched the teacher experiment 
on some pieces of clay to determine just how 
thick a mixture of color and water should be 
used. They discussed related colors and each 
decided on the colors he or she should use for the 
match holders. These colors were tried out on 
paper for the effect. As far as possible, the 
teacher tried to make this group feel that only 
one’s best work is good enough in making a gift. 
Standards of care in the midst of work as well 
as in the finished result were constantly stressed 
by means of praise to the children who showed 
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good methods in mixing and trying out colors, 
in holding the brush correctly, and in caring for 
their materials. 

The results were most pleasing. Several chil- 
dren used two and three colors in their decora- 
tion schemes. Some of the holders were orange 
on the inside and red on the outside; blue inside 
and green for the outside; and so on. 

After the match holders were thoroughly dry, 
the children wrapped their gifts as carefully as 
they could, but they decided that the present was 
not complete without a card to insure safe de- 
livery. They were most particular that each gift 
should go to the mother of the child who had made 
it. There must be no mixing of the match hold- 
ers. After much practice in the writing of names 
and addresses, the cards were finally finished and 
tied safely to the gifts. In making the cards, 
the teacher had helped the children follow the 
regular form of address for mailing. This 
seemed to make the gift much more important 
to the children. 

The eagerness with which the group waited 
for the time to take their gifts home was suffi- 
cient proof to the teacher that the project had 
been the children’s and not her own. Through 
their interest she had been able to accomplish 
much in the way of improvement of skills, ideals, 
and attitudes. In summing up the results, she 
found that her class had improved greatly in 
learning how to set about a task in some sort of 
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Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to children to trace and color. 
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organized fashion. They had learned to plan be- 
fore executing; they had a clearer notion of relat- 
ing colors to the purpose in mind; the use and care 
of water colors had become more important; and 
there was a higher ideal in regard to sharing the 
best that one can make. Besides reaching some 
objectives in the art work, the group had volun- 

- tarily spent much time in improving their pen- 
manship so that the envelopes they addressed 
might reach the proper person and place. The 
activity had also furnished an application for 
the children’s attempts to carry out safety ideas. 
By tying up the work with discussions, the teach- 
er felt that the children had achieved some basic 
and very worth-while experiences. 


Christmas Lessons for Little People 
By Virginia Baker 
LESSON 1 


The Robin 
Read this verse: 


Robin wears a coat of brown, 
And a scarlet vest, 
Now just right for Christmas Day 
I think he is dressed; 
How I wish he’d visit us 
And a carol sing, 
But I know we'll have to wait 
For his song till spring. 


Draw a branch of a tree. Draw a robin perched 
upon it. Make his vest bright red. Draw a 
tiny circle on the side of his head for his eye. 
Make his eye black with a white dot in the 
middle. Make his head, back, and wings 
brown. Make his bill and his legs yellow. 

Learn the verse about the robin. 

Tell what you can about a robin’s nest. 

What is the color of a robin’s eggs? 


LESSON 2 
_The Christmas Tree 


Read this verse: 
At Christmas time I like to see 
The brightly lighted Christmas tree. 
I like to see its pretty toys, 
The dolls for girls, the sleds for boys, 
The blue silk slippers for Mamma, 
The big umbrella for Papa, 
The mittens for the baby, wee— 
Yes, all these things I like to see. 


Draw a Christmas tree. 

Make it a pretty green color. 

Draw three candles. 

Make one red, one blue, and the other one orange 
color. 

Draw a doll. 

Make the doll’s dress purple. 

Draw a sled. Make it red. 

Draw a slipper. Make it blue. 

Draw an umbrella. Make it brown, or black 
with a yellow handle. 


LESSON 3 


On Christmas Eve 


On Christmas Eve old Santa’s sleigh 
Got stuck right in the snow, 
And what to do with his big pack 
The good saint didn’t know; 
The reindeer pulled with all their might, 
And, suddenly, the sleigh 
Began to move and, filled with joy, 
The good saint rode away. 
The teacher may write the above verse on the 
blackboard. The class may read it silently. Then 
the teacher may erase the verse and ask the 
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questions given below, and the pupils may an- Why do you think he was so happy? 


swer them in as few words as possible. What did he do? 

About what night does this verse tell? From the following list of objects let each 
What sleigh got stuck in the snow? child select the one he wishes to model of clay: 
Why was Santa worried? an apple, an orange, a basket, a box, a drum, a 
What did the reindeer do? trumpet, a pitcher, a cup, a bowl, a barrel, a jar, 
What did the sleigh do? a bird, a mouse, a hen, a turkey, a duck, a goose, 
How did Santa feel? a squirrel, a camel, a reindeer, a tree. 





| tie his shoe laces. Then he pulled on his blue rompers, and without waiting to 


SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 
By Maude M. Grant 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to trace, color, and to use as a 
subject for oral or written stories. The lesson given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for 
a class silent reading lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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TED’S CHRISTMAS 


It was Christmas morning. Little Ted could hardly wait to dress before 
running to see what Santa Claus had left in his stocking. 
He quickly put on his red socks and his brown shoes, but he did not stop to 


brush the snarls from his yellow hair, he ran to the fireplace where he had 
hung his stocking. It really was not one of his own stockings. His were so 
short that he had borrowed one of Mother’s long black silk stockings. 

What beautiful gifts he found! There was a funny gray elephant; some 
orange, red, and green blocks; a large blue and yellow ball; a brown rabbit on 
little red wheels; a yellow book which, as you see, he is just pulling from his 
stocking; and a fine little doll all dressed in red—red sweater, red leggings and 
red cap. 

Oh, little Ted was very happy! He hardly knew which of his toys he liked 
the best. He probably spent the whole day playing with the pretty gifts which 
Santa Claus had brought him. 





















LESSON 4 


The teacher may write the following upon the 
blackboard and cover it. When ready for the 
recitation, uncover it and allow three-quarters 
of a minute for reading. Ask children to draw a 
picture of what they have been reading. Score 
for the number of points represented in the 
drawing. 

Santa Claus’s House 


Santa’s house is large and long, 
It has chimneys three, 

And at one end, in the yard, 
Grows a Christmas tree; 

The front door is very wide, 
In the middle set; 

When you make its picture, don’t 
The fence and steps forget. 


‘ LESSON 5 


Place these stories upon the blackboard. Have 
the children read them silently, then tell them in 
their own words. Show them pictures of the 
camel and the reindeer. 


The Camel 


The camel lives in hot countries. 

It is a very useful animal. 

It has been called “the ship of the desert.” 

Deserts are often very sandy. 

A camel can travel over them easily. 

Broad, elastic cushions on its feet give it a firm 
footing on the sand. 

Thick eyebrows and eyelashes shade its eyes 
from the glaring sunlight. 

When the wind blows the sand in its face, it can 
shut its nostrils tight. 

It has strong teeth which cut and chew the tough 
leaves and thorny shrubs that 
grow in the desert. 

The camel has a wonderful stomach. 

In its stomach it can store a large 
quantity of water. 

When a camel is thirsty it forces 
up water from its stomach into 
its mouth. 

So it can travel many days without 
stopping to drink from a spring 
or a well. 

A camel is tall and ungraceful. 

It has a very long neck. 

Its feet are large and spreading 
and are tipped with small hoofs. 

I saw a camel in a circus parade. 


LESSON 6 
The Reindeer 


Reindeer do not enjoy warm weath- 
er. 

They like to live in cold regions. 

Lapland and Alaska are cold coun- 
tries. 

There are many reindeer in both 
these lands. 

The reindeer is a very useful crea- 
ture. 

It has large flat horns called antlers. 

It can use its horns like shovels to 
clear away the snow from its 
food. 

In summer the reindeer lives on 
the buds and twigs of shrubs. 
In winter it eats a lichen that 

grows under the snow. 
Reindeer always live in herds. 
Some herds contain hundreds of ani- 
mals. Some contain thousands. 
The more reindeer a Laplander or an 
Eskimo has, the richer man he is. 
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A reindeer can be harnessed to a sled and driven. 

It is driven with one rein which is fastened to 
its antlers. 

Reindeer milk is good to drink. 

Reindeer flesh can be eaten. 

Reindeer hide is useful for making clothes. 

Sometimes reindeer are called “Santa Claus’s 
horses.” 


LESSON 7 


The following oral questions are to be asked 
by the teacher and are intended as a test to dis- 
cover just how much the little folks really re- 
member about Christmas. Do not allow them to 
make any preparation before giving the answers. 


Is Santa Claus a young or an old man? 

How is he dressed? 

Where does he live? 

What does he travel about in? 

What animals does he drive? 

How does he get into people’s houses? 

What does he like to do at Christmas?, 

What are the Christmas colors? 

What do we wish people at Christmas? 

What do children hang up on Christmas Eve? 


What should everyone try to be at Christmas 


time? 
Can you give another name for Santa Claus? 


December Language and Reading 
Lessons 
By Maude M. Grant 
Blackboard Silent Reading Lessons 
(Note to Teachers:—These lessons may be copied on 
the blackboard for all the pupils to read, or they may 


be typewritten or mimeographed and pasted on cards 
to be distributed to the children.) 


Dan Making a Christmas Gift with His New Tools 





December: 1925 









LESSON 1 


This boy’s name is Dan. 

He is eight years old. 

His birthday was the first of November. 

His father and mother gave him a box of tools 
for a birthday present. 

Dan was a very happy boy. 

He had wanted a box of tools for a long time. 

“Oh, I can make so many things,” he said. 

“I shall make my Christmas presents instead of 
buying them this year.” 


LESSON 2 


Dan carefully looked over his box of tools and 
counted them. q 

There were two saws and two hammers. 

There were a brace and bit and a pair of pliers. 

There were a rule, a mallet, and a screw driver. 

Dan had a fine large jackknife. 

He put this into his box of tools. 

He went to the hardware store and bought tacks 
and nails of all sizes. 

“I shall get some wood, and then I shall be ready 
to work,” he said. ©: 


LESSON 3 


Dan went to the grocery store. 

“May I buy some of your empty boxes?” he asked. 

The grocer laughed. “Go into the cellar,” he 
said, “and take all you want.” 

“Pick out the clean, smooth ones.” 

So Dan went into the cellar and found six clean, 
smooth boxes. 

Some of the boxes had held soap and some of 
them had held starch. 

“Now I can begin my work,” said Dan. 


LESSON 4 


“First I shall make a bracket and 
shelf for Mother,” thought Dan. 

“She needs one in the kitchen.” 

“She can keep her grocery list pad 
and pencil on it.” 

So Dan made two neat little brack- 
ets. 

He nailed a smooth board across 
them for a shelf. 

He sandpapered the shelf and 
brackets and stained them brown. 

In one corner of the shelf he bored 
a hole. 

He put a cord through it. 

On the other end of the cord he 
tied a pencil. 

Now Mother would always have her 
pencil when she wanted it. 

He cut white paper and fastened 
the sheets together with a paper 
fastener, making a little pad. 

He put this on the shelf, and 
Mother’s present was finished. 


LESSON 5 


Dan made a doll’s chair for his lit- 
tle sister Jane. 

He painted it red. 

He made a little match box for 
Father and painted it green. 
“What shall I make for Harry?” 

he wondered. 

“Oh, I know! I shall make him a 
toy automobile.” 

In the picture we see Dan making 
the automobile for Harry. 

It is nearly finished. Dan has made 
it very neatly, and Harry is sure 
to be pleased with it. 

Dan has painted the word “Jitney” 
on the side. (Continued on page 90) 
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Happy Hollow Tales 





LITTLE WINNIE WOODMOUSE 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


66 \ { OTHER, may I go out to play?” asked 


little Winnie Woodmouse. 
“What, in the daytime!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Mouse. 

“It is a very dark day,” said Winnie. 

“Well, my child, you may go for a little while, but 
be very, very careful,” cautioned Mrs. Mouse. 

“Yes, indeed, Mother,” promised Winnie. “I am 
always careful and I shall not go far.” 

“Have a bite to eat before you go,” advised Mother 
Mouse. 

“Oh, Mother, I am tired of everything in our 
pantry. I am going to see whether I cannot find 
some nice sandwich crumbs that the Two-leggers 
leave after they have had a picnic.” 

“I wish you might, child. Two-leggers always 
have excellent food. I remember a delicious brown 
morsel I found once—a chocolate cream, I believe it 








is called. How I should relish a taste of one again!” 
Winnie crept cautiously out from Rock Cottage, 
where the Woodmice had moved recently from their 
old home in the Stump Apartments. What delicious 
smells! Winnie sat perfectly still and sniffed. Then 
she opened her big brown eyes very wide and stared. 
Something yellow leaped and crackled among a 
pile of sticks on the rock-ledge; and there was a 
sputtering and a hissing that puzzled Winnie still 
more. She saw three big creatures, whom she knew 
to be Two-leggers. Winnie sat very still and lis- 
tened with her big ears. 
“Are you ready for your bacon sandwiches now?” 
the Two-legger with the softest voice was saying. 
“Well, I should say we are,” replied the biggest 
Two-legger. “There is nothing like cutting down a 
Christmas tree to give you an appetite.” 





Little Winnie could see the crumbs dropping. She 
stole a bit nearer and tasted a crumb. “Mm-m-m-m.” 
Then another and another. 

“Do not move, Ted and Ben,” whispered Soft- 
voice. There is a woodmouse eating our crumbs.” 

“Let us see how it likes chocolates,” criéd the 
biggest Two-legger. 

A big brown thing whizzed by Winnie’s head, and 
she ran into the rocks. 

“Oh, Ben, you have frightened it,” said Soft- 
voice. “Keep perfectly still and maybe it will come 
back.” 

Winnie could not resist looking around. That 
big, brown, odd-looking nut attracted her. She 
crept back stealthily and took a nibble. How good 
it was! 

Perhaps this was the famous chocolate cream. It 
was too bad that Mother Mouse could not have a 
taste. Then Winnie had an idea. She would carry 
the queer nut back to her mother. It was hard 
work, and Winnie had to stop often to lay it down, 
but at last she reached Rock Cottage safely. 

“The mouse is carrying the chocolate home to its 


“mother,” exclaimed Soft-voice. “What an unselfish 


little thing!” 
That was just what Mother Mouse thought, too. 
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A VERSE TOGO WITH YOUR GIFT 


Put me by your TELEPHONE: 
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You'll find me fine and dandy: 
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DIRECTIONS 


id ake-a piece of good stiff card and trace 
this pattern onto it.” When it is still flat,color 
the OwL with your crayons or watercolors. 

flext cut out the OWL down to line A-A 
so he will look like the picture, B. Paste 
a calendar pad where shown and also a 
scratch pad inside this space. These pads 
can be purchased at any stationery Store 
or print’ shop. 
holder for the pencil is made by rolling 
a piece of thin paper loosely around a pencil 
and pasting it as shown, leaving era at 


the side, which is pasted onto the sti card. 


: S 
When the, peste is set, a pencil can slipped 


Whese PHONE PADS make handy presents 
and keep the space around the phone neat 
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Oral Language—Part IV 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, 


E usually state that our aim in oral 
composition is to give joy and recrea- 
tion to the child through natural, free, 
oral expression; to lead the child to 
share his thoughts with others and thus enrich 
experience. Then we proceed to interrupt, cor- 
rect, scold, and interfere until, as Klapper says, 
even “the noisy, talkative child becomes a social 
vacuum.” Of course, constant vigilance is the 
price of good English, but would it not be 
possible to interrupt less, making mental notes 
of constantly recurring mistakes and devis- 
ing games to correct them in another period? 
We consider phonics a “tool” 
subject and drill upon it in a 
period separate from that of 
reading. In so far as possible, 
we hold the child responsible in 
the reading period for material 
developed in the phonics les- 
sons. However, when he is 
reading for pleasure and rec- 
reation, we tell him the diffi- 
cult word instead of insisting 
that it be “sounded out,” and 
we do not constantly interrupt 
him to correct his pronuncia- 
tion or expression. Why can- 
not this “let alone” policy be 
applied, part of the time at 
least, to oral English? 
The type of oral composition 
used most in adult life is con- 





children should be given defi- 
nite classroom training in the 
art of conversation. There 
seems to be no good reason why 
there should not be at least two 
or three lessons a month in 
which conditions approximate 
everyday social life situations. 
The topics may sometimes be 
given out in advance and in 
other cases they may be im- 
promptu. There should be no 
raising of hands, no interrup- 
tions or contradictions, no monopoly of conversa- 
tion, and no abrupt change of topic. The chil- 
dren should be trained to speak during an awk- 
ward pause and to listen attentively to others. 
Since we are training future hosts, hostesses, 
and guests, to whom the ability to tell a good 
story or a joke is an asset, it will not come amiss 
to teach them when a joke is a joke and not a 
mere vulgarism, and how to tell a story without 
leaving out the point. 

The following list includes many topics and 
devices which may be used for conversation les- 
sons or for regular oral composition. 


COURTESY DRILLS 


Teach and give practice in such little courtesies 
as knocking before entering a room; apologizing 
for tardiness, as any well-bred person is expected 
to do; picking up articles when dropped; waiting 
until girls or elders are seated; allowing girls or 
elders to pass first; offering book or chair to 
guests. In this connection, it is well to allow a 
certain child, as a special privilege or reward, to 
act as host or hostess for the day or week and be 
responsible for the welfare of guests. 

Teach a simple formula for the introductions 


CONVERSATION LESSONS 


that may be necessary in child life, for instance, 
introducing parent to teacher or playmate to 
parent. The simplest form would be, “Miss 
Blank, I should like to have you know my moth- 
er’; or, “Mother, this is my friend James. He 
is in my class at school.” Even the smallest child 
can be taught to respond to an introduction by 
offering his hand and saying: ‘How do you do, 
Miss Blank?”; or, “I am glad to know you, Mr. 
Blank.” Girls under ten years of age should be 
taught to curtsy, and boys, to incline the head 
slightly, with hands held straight (but not 
stiffly) at the sides. It is regrettable that such 
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quaint and courteous customs should be confined 
to the private schools. 

If possible; have in your room a little table set 
with doll dishes and give practice in simple 
“entertaining.” 


INFORMATION LESSONS 


1. Parts of the body.—tTell all you know about 
your head—inside, outside, physical structure, 
hair (teach terms blonde, brunette, etc.), hy- 
giene of head (individual comb and brush). 

2. Materials.—Linen, wool, wood, etc. (Keep 
box of samples. Allow child to choose a sample 
and give three sentences about it; i.e., “This is 
a piece of velvet. It is very soft to the touch. 
Kings wear robes of velvet.’’) 

3. Foods.—Animal and vegetable; seasonable 
foods; prices; value as nutriment. 

4. Furniture —Materials; prices; good taste. 

5. Light.—Natural and artificial; cost; econ- 
omy; precautions in use. 

6. Sound.—Pitch, timbre, resonance, echoes; 
musical instruments. 

7. Fire—Fire hazards and prevention; dif- 
ferent ways of kindling fire. (Let Boy Scouts 
demonstrate and explain.) (When possible, use 
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correlating stories; such as, in this case, The 
Fire-Bringer and How the Robin’s Breast Be- 
came Red.) 

8. Time.—How time is measured. (Trace his- 
tory of timepieces. Use chart showing sundial, 
hour glass, water clock, and different kinds of 
modern timepieces. Keep daily calendar on the 
blackboard. Use paper or crayon umbrellas for 
wet days, golden suns for sunny days, etc.) 

9. Government.—F amily; school; town; state; 
country. (Correlate with history.) 

10. Occupations.—Labor, skilled and unskilled; 
trades; professions; specialists. 

11. Metals.—-Coal, iron, cop- 
ver, steel, precious stones; 
mines (stress human side of 
mining —lives and homes of 
miners, and child labor in 
mines). (Correlate with ge- 
ography.) 

12. Plants —Farming, gar- 
dening, etc. (Correlate with 
nature study.) 

13. Fruits.——Tropical and do- 
mestic; canning and preserv- 
ing. 

14, Trees—Uses and care; 
historic trees; forest conserva- 
tion (stress care to be observed 
by campers and picnickers). 

15. Animals.—Tame, wild, 
extinct; animal helpers. (Use 
such books as Bostock’s “Train- 
ing of Wild Animals” and those 





17. Fish.—As food; strange 
and unusual varieties. 

18. Birds —Care of pets; 
song birds, birds of prey, poul- 
try; migration; field marks. 

19. Reptiles—Harmless and 
poisonous; habits; trained 
snakes. 


OBSERVATION LESSONS 


It is the unusual person who 
does not find difficulty in de- 
scribing things briefly and ac- 
curately or in giving directions for finding a 
place, making something, or playing a game. For 
this reason training in the doing of these things 
should find a place in the English period, for 
surely there is no more practical use of language 
ability. The following exercises will suggest 
others: 

1. Describe some absent person. 

2. Describe from memory some picture or 
statue. 

3. Let the children observe one child and then 
close their eyes while some change is made in 
the child’s costume. When they open their eyes, 
they should discover what change has_ been 
made. 

4. Locate nearest letter box, fire alarm, tele- 
phone, post office, library, garage, telegraph of- 
fice, ete. 

5. Game.—“Stranger in Town.” One child 
impersonates a stranger just arriving at a local 
station. He asks information concerning stores, 
hotels, business blocks, street car or bus lines, 
post office, court house, city hall, theatres, ete. 

6. Train children to direct visitors about the 
school building. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The Old-World Background 


By Emma C. Howell 


| he is easy to arouse the interest of sixth grad- 
ers in the study of ancient and medieval his- 
tory if the right start is made. First, the chil- 
dren should understand why they are studying 
about early times. Taking the little knowledge 
they have acquired about Europe and Asia from 
stories, Bible lessons, etc., make the class feel a 
need for knowing much more about the customs 
and contributions of other nations. One may 
stimulate interest by showing the children pic- 
tures of ancient weapons, shelters, writing tools, 
etc. They will love to make or find other pic- 
tures of early ways and life. 

The boys will revel in making stone axes and 
other tools and weapons, and even models of tem- 
ples and pyramids. The girls will like to make 
hieroglyphics on modeling clay and picture writ- 
ing on chamois skin, and bring in dolls rolled up 
in linen to represent mummies. Oh, the’ class 
will collect and make specimens enough for a 
museum! 

Now, taking it for granted that there is a suit- 
able textbook in the hands of the children, we 
must place where all can see it a good map of 
Africa showing also a part of southern Europe 
and western Asia. 

We may take up first the region which involves 
the countries of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria and 
Phoenicia. The children learn to locate each 
country on the map and study its ancient social 
life and ways of communication. 

Then we begin the study of Egypt, outlined as 
follows: 


Eayrt’s GIFTS TO THE WORLD 


. Irrigation 

Porcelain and pottery 
. Astronomy 

. The sun dial 

. Division of time 

. Embalming 

. Architecture 

. Records . 


This outline is put in the children’s notebooks. 
They collect and mount pictures to illustrate each 
item and we place the mounted pictures on the 
bulletin board, together with a little story writ- 
ten by the children. about the value and use of 
Egypt’s gifts to-day. 

Afterward we take up the other countries of 
this region, and proceed in the same way as with 
Egypt. 

We outline Babylonia as giving us: 

1. Brick-making 
2. Porcelain and pottery 
3. First banks for depositing money 
4. First written laws 
We make note that Phoenicia gave us: 
1.. Boat-building 
2. Dyes 
3.. Trade 

When we have finished this part of the Old 

World, we have a good exhibit ready for our bul- 
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letin board. The children, realizing why they 
should know the beginnings of history, will 
fairly rush you on into Greek and Roman life. 
Then will be the time to show the class pictures 
of the Parthenon and Colosseum and other an- 
cient ruins. You will find that the result of study 
along such lines is a thorough understanding of 
the ways of other times. 


A Good English Club 
By Goldie A. Datin 


for several years I have had a Good English 
Club in my sixth grade each term. It has 
proved itself the greatest help to good English 
work of any device I ever tried. With my class 
this last year it has been so especially successful 
that perhaps some other teacher might like to 
try it. 

We organized the first of the.term, and held 
our meetings at the English period every Tues- 
day afternoon, from 3:15 until 4:00. I wrote 


out a constitution and by-laws for the pupils to 


examine and accept if they saw fit. Officers were 
president, vice-president, secretary and treas- 
urer. No previous class had had a treasurer, 
but this class demanded one, and agreed to a fine 
of one cent for whispering in club meeting. 
They voted to accept the constitution and by- 
laws, and followed Robert’s Rules of Order as 
seriously as grown-ups. 

Elections, after the first one, were held the 
last meeting of every month. The new officers 
took their places at the following meeting. At 
the first meeting of each month, the new presi- 
dent appointed a refreshment committee, whose 
duty it was to plan refreshments (of two things 
only) to be served at the last meeting of each 
month. Anything bought was paid for out of 
the club treasury (which was occasionally re- 
plenished by a dime or a quarter contributed by 
a visiting parent or the teacher), or else brought 
from home. We usually had simple refresh- 
ments, such as apples, doughnuts, pop corn, cook- 
ies, or lemonade. 

At each meeting the members gave short talks 
on various assigned subjects. Some of these 
were: What I Hope to Do When I Am Grown, 
A Trip I Should Like to Take, What I Should Do 
with a Thousand Dollars, A Famous Picture and 
Its Painter, The History of Our Home Town. 
This last topic took several meetings to present 
it as we wished, for our town is quite historic 
and not half the interesting things could be told 
at one meeting. 

These were our rules for talks: 

1. Do not talk for less than one minute nor 
for more than three. 
. Outline your talk beforehand. 
. Decide just what you expect to say. 
. Say it. 
. THEN SIT DOWN. 
There is no familiar spectacle more pathetic 
than the speaker who has obviously said all he 
has to say but doesn’t know how to stop. 
After each talk the president asked, “Are there 
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any corrections or criticisms?” These were 
courteously though frankly given. I wish I 
could say we stamped out all our language er 
rors, but I cannot. However, we did improve 
We pretty nearly stopped the use of cancha, 
doncha, woncha, and did some good work against 
our old enemies, wich, wat and wite. As the 
people of our town are largely German in origin, 
the aforesaid pronunciations are used a great 
deal. We feel that our work has helped a bit to 
conquer the habit. 

At Thanksgiving, the club entertained the 
county superintendent. They decided to serve 
ice cream and cake, and did all the planning of 
the affair. One committee decorated the long 
table, the artists of the class drew and colored 
place cards, the best penman wrote the names on 
the cards, and the girls who could bake made two 
cakes. Another committee made tiny baskets 
for favors. These held mints and salted nuts. 
They gave me a fruit shower that day, and we 
utilized the fruit for a centerpiece. Before the 
social part of the meeting, the club gave talks on 
various phases of the lives of the Pilgrims. Our 
one little foreigner, a Swiss boy who has been in 
this country only two years, spoke on “A Pil- 
grim of 1923—Myself.” 

At Christmas the club wrote and acted out a 
little play to which the mothers were invited. 

When it was our turn to entertain the Parent- 
Teacher Association we were almost in despair. 
The first play we ordered was unsuitable, the 
next one was slow in coming. Finally the Good 
English Club made one up. When it was almost 
complete the new play came, so we combined 
them, taking the best of both. 

The class edited a school newspaper called 
The Buzzer which was published once a month 
during the term. I have a hectograph ribbon for 
my typewriter, and with the use of the dupli- 
cator can make enough copies for every child to 
have one. 

It may seem as if some of these schemes went 
far afield. But the chief need is to give children 
an incentive to use good English. Here are a 
few of the benefits my pupils derived from the 
Club: 

1. It has given them an opportunity to use 
good English in ways that will bring them 
honor. 

2. It has taught them to carry on a business 
meeting in a businesslike way. 

8. It has given them a chance to have special 
talents, such as painting, writing, cooking, 
or decorating, appreciated. 

4. The social meetings have been valuable 
training in the duties of hosts and hostesses. 

5. Last, but not least, they have enjoyed it sc 
much that it has put spirit into all their 
other work. We even hear that the fifth 
grade will try to pass with high marks se 
they may belong to the Good English Club. 

What a child likes to do, he usually does well. 
If he can “show off” his accomplishments a little 
occasionally, it will do him no harm and may do 
a great deal of good. It is very seldom that a 
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child is so dull that he cannot do credit to him- 
self in some way in such a club. See that he gets 
the chance and then receives credit, and results 
will well repay you for the trouble involved. 


“I Believe in Heaith” 
TEACHING HYGIENE IN UPPER GRADES 
By France Russel 


Washington Junior High School, Butte, Montana 


| ig leheecange poverty is generally looked upon as 
having its origin in ignorance and shiftless- 
ness. Much ill health can be traced to the same 
sources. 

If the masses could be converted to recogniz- 
ing and obeying a few simple rules of health, the 
ill health of the nation could be remarkably di- 
minished. 

The teachers of hygiene can have more influ- 
ence in this prophylaxis than the doctors. If in 
a grade school the teacher presents the hygiene 
“from the book,” it is very likely to turn into a 
silent reading lesson, a word drill and a listless 
discussion of what the author has said. 

If, however, the teacher can inspire the child 
to feel that this is a vital subject and that the 
text contains the facts he wants to know, then it 
has ceased to be a reader and has become a ref- 
erence book that will be searched through again 
and again. 

If it is to be presented as a live subject, before 
the text is given to the children it is well 
to have every child provide himself with a note- 
book that will be used exclusively for hygiene. 

On the first page of this book have the follow- 
ing copied: 

CREED 

I believe in Health as an important factor 
in my success in life. I believe that my effi- 
ciency, my happiness, and the happiness of 
those about me are directly dependent on 
that factor. I believe that preventable ill 
health is a sin against myself, my home and 
my nation. 

I believe that I can achieve good health if 
I regulate my life in accordance with cer- 
tain natural laws. 

I, therefore, will, to the best of my ability, 
strive to learn these laws and to keep them. 
After the creed has been copied and read aloud 

several times, ask what are some of these “nat- 
ural laws.” Write on the board, the first four or 
five suggested, asking each child to complete his 
list in his own notebook. 

At the next lesson these laws may be read 
while the teacher copies them on the board. 
There will perhaps be twenty or thirty rules. It 
will be noticed that these can be listed under five 
or six general headings. The pupils will suggest 
these. The headings will be worked out differ- 
ently in each group. One sixth grade listed its 
rules under the following: 


I. How I Can Keep from Becoming Sick. 

II. How Diseases Are Spread. 

III. Health Rules in Regard to Eating. 

IV. Rules for Those Who Wish to Grow Nor- 
mally. 

V. Don’ts for People Who Wish to Have 
Good Eyes. 

VI. The Care I Take of My Teeth. 


Have the heading written at the top of the 
page, leaving a double page blank after each 
heading. 

The pupils can then assort the rules that are on 
the board so that each will be under the heading 
he considers suitable. Some rules will be listed 
on several pages. 


Under the first heading we would perhaps put: 


I. How I CAN KEEP FROM BECOMING SICK 


1. I must wash my hands every time before I 
eat. 

2. I must keep away from people who are not 
well. 

3. If it is necessary for me to be with those 
who are sick I will wash my hands every time 
after I have been near them. 

4. I must have fresh air in the room in which 
I sleep. 

5. I must not get my feet wet and then sit 
with wet shoes on. Etc. 

Nothing is put under the heading “The Care I 
Take of My Teeth” until the next lesson. Then 
the textbooks are put into the children’s hands 
and they are asked to see whether they can find 
a few rules that would go under the subheads: 

1. Why It Is Injurious to Have Poor Teeth. 

2. The Care I Should Take of My Teeth. 








Smile 
By Mae Currier Minard 


Don't think the world has time to stop 
And wait for laggards slow; 
But keep in step with those who strive 
To work and learn and grow. 


Don’t fret if you must turn aside 
To let another by; 

The road was made for everyone, 
And they succeed who try. 


Don’t frown because the day is dark, 
Don’t grumble all the while; 

Hold up your head, be brave and true, 
And give the world a smile. 




















The teacher will probably have to help work 
out this first assignment from the book. 

During the recitation the teacher should take 
especial care to see that every child knows what 
are the first permanent teeth to come into a 
child’s mouth. 

The first permanent teeth are the six-year 
molars. Few parents recognize these as perma- 
nent teeth, and they are allowed to decay. Care 
should be taken of them and of all other teeth. 

After the merits of the toothbrush, frequent 
visits to the dentist, etc., have been discussed, 
and the teacher has seen that every notebook has 
the basic rules necessary for the child to know, 
ask the children to leave several lines vacant and 
then write— 


THE CARE I TAKE OF My TEETH. 


Ask that what follows be a simple statement 
of fact. Let the statement be dated. Point out 
that the child who writes: “Nov. 9. I don’t take 
any care of my teeth,” is at least truthful, and 
that is the first thing you require; add that the 
report is going to be put on that page of the book 
once in every two weeks; that now since the 
truthful one knows what care he should take of 
his teeth and why, you believe that the next 
time he will have something good to report. 

The next assignment—a list made from the 
book for the heading “How I Can Keep from Be- 
coming Sick”—will probably take several weeks. 
It will be necessary to read nearly the entire 
book to make the list complete. 











One of the first things that will come up for 
discussion will be the value of fresh air’ In this 
connection perhaps it is worth while to take the 
time to see that every pupil can read a thermom- 
eter. Then the burden of the ventilation of the 
schoolroom can be lifted from the teacher if she 
will appoint a Ventilation Manager—someone 
whose duty it will be to look at the thermometer 
every thirty minutes and adjust the windows 
and the heat to keep the room between 68° and 
70°. In order that each may gain experience, it 
is well to change this monitor every week or, in 
a large group, twice a week. 

The subjects under this heading will lead quite 
naturally to the next. 


How DISEASES ARE SPREAD 


First and foremost comes the couplet: 


“If you would not spread disease 
Cover every cough or sneeze.” 


A “cough or sneeze” may be spraying into the 
air the germs of any of the following: 


1. Cold 6. Measles 

2. La Grippe 7. Diphtheria 

3. Influenza 8. Scarlet Fever 

4, Pneumonia 9. Whooping-cough 
5. Tuberculosis 

It has been demonstrated in certain buildings 
that the rooms in which the teacher demands that 
every cough or sneeze be covered, are noticeably 
above the other rooms in percentage of attend- 
ance, 

Some of the children come from homes so poor- 
ly organized that it is impossible for them to 
have a supply of handkerchiefs or even clean 
cloths. It is possible for the teacher to have a 
stock of clean cloths (absorbent gauze is best) 
from which she can cheerfully furnish squares 
to those who have no handkerchief but who have 
no desire to scatter germs in the schoolroom air. 

It will be a safeguard for the teacher to know 
the obvious symptoms of the most prevalent dis- 
eases of childhood. She may be able, by prompt 
action, to prevent a serious epidemic, but of 
course a definite diagnosis must be left to the 
physician. 


SYMPTOMS TO WATCH For 

Measles. 

. Cold in the head. 

. Headache. 

. Nausea, 

. Eyes slightly swollen, inflamed. 

. On the fourth day a slightly raised red 
eruption is usually visible first on forehead, 
neck, face. 

Chicken-pox. 

1. Chills. 

2. Nausea. 

3. Headache. 

4. Eruption—pustules with clear, watery 
heads. 

Diphtheria. 

1. Chilliness. 

2. Lassitude. 

3. Sore-throat (small, whitish gray patches, 
almost like paper pasted on the throat). 

Scarlet Fever. : 

. Nausea. 

. Chills. 

. Sore throat. 

. Strawberry tongue (a coated tongue with 
red points projecting above the surface). 

. Scarlet eruption (redness may be in patches 
or it may be uniform). 

W hooping-cough. 

‘1. Short expulsive coughs. 
2. Coughing spells often lead to vomiting. 
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The Old-World Background 


By Emma C. Howell 


| hl is easy to arouse the interest of sixth grad- 
ers in the study of ancient and medieval his- 
tory if the right start is made. First, the chil- 
dren should understand why they are studying 
about early times. Taking the little knowledge 
they have acquired about Europe and Asia from 
stories, Bible lessons, etc., make the class feel a 
need for knowing much more about the customs 
and contributions of other nations. One may 
stimulate interest by showing the children pic- 
tures of ancient weapons, shelters, writing tools, 
etc. They will love to make or find other pic- 
tures of early ways and life. 

The boys will revel in making stone axes and 
other tools and weapons, and even models of tem- 
ples and pyramids. The girls will like to make 
hieroglyphics on modeling clay and picture writ- 
ing on chamois skin, and bring in dolls rolled up 
in linen to represent mummies. Oh, the class 
will collect and make specimens enough for a 
museum! 

Now, taking it for granted that there is a suit- 
able textbook in the hands of the children, we 
must place where all can see it a good map of 
Africa showing also a part of southern Europe 
and western Asia. 

We may take up first the region which involves 
the countries of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria and 
Phoenicia. The children learn to locate each 
country on the map and study its ancient social 
life and ways of communication. 

Then we begin the study of Egypt, outlined as 
follows: 


EaGypt’s GIFTS TO THE WORLD 


1. Irrigation 

2. Porcelain and pottery 
3. Astronomy 

4. The sun dial 

5. Division of time 

6. Embalming 

7. Architecture 

8. Records . 


This outline is put in the children’s notebooks. 
They collect and mount pictures to illustrate each 
item and we place the mounted pictures on the 
bulletin board, together with a little story writ- 
ten by the children. about the value and use of 
Egypt’s gifts to-day. 

Afterward we take up the other countries of 
this region, and proceed in the same way as with 
Egypt. 

We outline Babylonia as giving us: 

1. Brick-making 
2. Porcelain and pottery 
3. First banks for depositing money 
4. First written laws 
We make note that Phoenicia gave us: 
1.. Boat-building 
2. Dyes 
3.. Trade 

When we have finished this part of the Old 

World, we have a good exhibit ready for our bul- 


letin board. The children, realizing why they 
should know the beginnings of history, will 
fairly rush you on into Greek and Roman life. 
Then will be the time to show the class pictures 
of the Parthenon and Colosseum and other an- 
cient ruins. You will find that the result of study 
along such lines is a thorough understanding of 
the ways of other times. 


A Good English Club 
By Goldie A. Datin 


ror several years I have had a Good English 

Club in my sixth grade each term. It has 
proved itself the greatest help to good English 
work of any device I ever tried. With my class 
this last year it has been so especially successful 
that perhaps some other teacher might like to 
try it. 

We organized the first of the term, and held 
our meetings at the English period every Tues- 
day afternoon, from 3:15 until 4:00. I wrote 
out a constitution and by-laws for the pupils to 
examine and accept if they saw fit. Officers were 
president, vice-president, secretary and treas- 
urer. No previous class had had a treasurer, 
but this class demanded one, and agreed to a fine 
of one cent for whispering in club meeting. 
They voted to accept the constitution and by- 
laws, and followed Robert’s Rules of Order as 
seriously as grown-ups. 

Elections, after the first one, were held the 
last meeting of every month. The new officers 
took their places at the following meeting. At 
the first meeting of each month, the new presi- 
dent appointed a refreshment committee, whose 
duty it was to plan refreshments (of two things 
only) to be served at the last meeting of each 
month. Anything bought was paid for out of 
the club treasury (which was occasionally re- 
plenished by a dime or a quarter contributed by 
a visiting parent or the teacher), or else brought 
from home. We usually had simple refresh- 
ments, such as apples, doughnuts, pop corn, cook- 
ies, or lemonade. 

At each meeting the members gave short talks 
on various assigned subjects. Some of these 
were: What I Hope to Do When I Am Grown, 
A Trip I Should Like to Take, What I Should Do 
with a Thousand Dollars, A Famous Picture and 
Its Painter, The History of Our Home Town. 
This last topic took several meetings to present 
it as we wished, for our town is quite historic 
and not half the interesting things could be told 
at one meeting. 

These were our rules for talks: 

1. Do not talk for less than one minute nor 

for more than three. 

2. Outline your talk beforehand. 

3. Decide just what you expect to say. 

4, Say it. : 

5. THEN SIT DOWN. 
There is no familiar spectacle more pathetic 
than the speaker who has obviously said all he 
has to say but doesn’t know how to stop. 

After each talk the president asked, “Are there 
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any corrections or criticisms?” These were 
courteously though frankly given. I wish I 
could say we stamped out all our language er 
rors, but I cannot. However, we did improve 
We pretty nearly stopped the use of cancha, 
doncha, woncha, and did some good work against 
our old enemies, wich, wat and wite. As the 
people of our town are largely German in origin, 
the aforesaid pronunciations are used a great 
deal. We feel that our work has helped a bit to 
conquer the habit. 

At Thanksgiving, the club entertained the 
county superintendent. They decided to serve 
ice cream and cake, and did all the planning of 
the affair. One committee decorated the long 
table, the artists of the class drew and colored 
place cards, the best penman wrote the names on 
the cards, and the girls who could bake made two 
cakes. Another committee made tiny baskets 
for favors. These held mints and salted nuts. 
They gave me a fruit shower that day, and we 
utilized the fruit for a centerpiece. Before the 
social part of the meeting, the club gave talks on 
various phases of the lives of the Pilgrims. Our 
one little foreigner, a Swiss boy who has been in 
this country only two years, spoke on “A Pil- 
grim of 1923—Myself.” 

At Christmas the club wrote and acted out a 
little play to which the mothers were invited. 

When it was our turn to entertain the Parent- 
Teacher Association we were almost in despair. 
The first play we ordered was unsuitable, the 
next one was slow in coming. Finally the Good 
English Club made one up. When it was almost 
complete the new play came, so we combined 
them, taking the best of both. 

The class edited a school newspaper called 
The Buzzer which was published once a month 
during the term. I have a hectograph ribbon for 
my typewriter, and with the use of the dupli- 
eator can make enough copies for every child to 
have one. 

It may seem as if some of these schemes went 
far afield. But the chief need is to give children 
an incentive to use good English. Here are a 
few of the benefits my pupils derived from the 
Club: 

1. It has given them an opportunity to use 
good English in ways that will bring them 
honor. 

2. It has taught them to carry on a business 
meeting in a businesslike way. 

8. It has given them a chance to have special 
talents, such as painting, writing, cooking, 
or decorating, appreciated. 

4, The social meetings have been valuable 
training in the duties of hosts and hostesses. 

5. Last, but not least, they have enjoyed it so 
much that it has put spirit into all their 
other work. We even hear that the fifth 
grade will try to pass with high marks s9 
they may belong to the Good English Club. 

What a child likes to do, he usually does well. 
If he can “show off” his accomplishments a little 
occasionally, it will do him no harm and may do 
a great deal of good. It is very seldom that a 
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child is so dull that he cannot do credit to him- 
self in some way in such a club. See that he gets 
the chance and then receives credit, and results 
will well repay you for the trouble involved. 


“I Believe in Health” 
TEACHING HYGIENE IN UPPER GRADES 
By France Russel 


Washington Junior High School, Butte, Montana 


| peerage poverty is generally looked upon as 
having its origin in ignorance and shiftless- 
ness. Much ill health can be traced to the same 
sources. 

If the masses could be converted to recogniz- 
ing and obeying a few simple rules of health, the 
ill health of the nation could be remarkably di- 
minished. 

The teachers of hygiene can have more influ- 
ence in this prophylaxis than the doctors. If in 
a grade school the teacher presents the hygiene 
“from the book,” it is very likely to turn into a 
silent reading lesson, a word drill and a listless 
discussion of what the author has said. 

If, however, the teacher can inspire the child 
‘to feel that this is a vital subject and that the 
text contains the facts he wants to know, then it 
has ceased to be a reader and has become a ref- 
erence book that will be searched through again 
and again. 

If it is to be presented as a live subject, before 
the text is given to the children it is well 
to have every child provide himself with a note- 
book that will be used exclusively for hygiene. 

On the first page of this book have the follow- 
ing copied: 

CREED 

I believe in Health as an important factor 
in my success in life. I believe that my effi- 
ciency, my happiness, and the happiness of 
those about me are directly dependent on 
that factor. I believe that preventable ill 
health is a sin against myself, my home and 
my nation. 

I believe that I can achieve good health if 
I regulate my life in accordance with cer- 
tain natural laws. 

I, therefore, will, to the best of my ability, 
strive to learn these laws and to keep them. 
After the creed has been copied and read aloud 

several times, ask what are some of these “nat- 
ural laws.” Write on the board, the first four or 
five suggested, asking each child to complete his 
list in his own notebook. 

At the next lesson these laws may be read 
while the teacher copies them on the board. 
There will perhaps be twenty or thirty rules. It 
will be noticed that these can be listed under five 
or six general headings. The pupils will suggest 
these. The headings will be worked out differ- 
ently in each group. One sixth grade listed its 
rules under the following: 


I. How I Can Keep from Becoming Sick. 

II. How Diseases Are Spread. 

III. Health Rules in Regard to Eating. 

IV. Rules for Those Who Wish to Grow Nor- 
mally. 

V. Don’ts for People Who Wish to Have 
Good Eyes. 

VI. The Care I Take of My Teeth. 


Have the heading written at the top of the 
page, leaving a double page blank after each 
heading. 

The pupils can then assort the rules that are on 
the board so that each will be under the heading 
he considers suitable. Some rules will be listed 
on several pages. 





Under the first heading we would perhaps put: 


I. How I CAN KEEP FROM BECOMING SICK 


1. I must wash my hands every time before I 
eat. 

2. I must keep away from people who are not 
well. 

3. If it is necessary for me to be with those 
who are sick I will wash my hands every time 
after I have been near them. 

4. I must have fresh air in the room in which 
I sleep. 

5. I must not get my feet wet and then sit 
with wet shoes on. Etc. 

Nothing is put under the heading “The Care I 
Take of My Teeth” until the next lesson. Then 
the textbooks are put into the children’s hands 
and they are asked to see whether they can find 
a few rules that would go under the subheads: 

1. Why It Is Injurious to Have Poor Teeth. 

2. The Care I Should Take of My Teeth. 








Smile 
By Mae Currier Minard 


pent think the world has time to stop 
And wait for laggards slow; 
But keep in step with those who strive 
To work and learn and grow. 


Don’t fret if you must turn aside 
To let another by; 

The road was made for everyone, 
And they succeed who try. 


Don’t frown because the day is dark, 
Don’t grumble all the while; 

Hold up your head, be brave and true, 
And give the world a smile. 




















The teacher will probably have to help work 
out this first assignment from the book. 

During the recitation the teacher should take 
especial care to see that every child knows what 
are the first permanent teeth to come into a 
child’s mouth. 

The first permanent teeth are the six-year 
molars. Few parents recognize these as perma- 
nent teeth, and they are allowed to decay. Care 
should be taken of them and of all other teeth. 

After the merits of the toothbrush, frequent 
visits to the dentist, etc., have been discussed, 
and the teacher has seen that every notebook has 
the basic rules necessary for the child to know, 
ask the children to leave several lines vacant and 
then write— 


THE CARE I TAKE OF My TEETH. 


Ask that what follows be a simple statement 
of fact. Let the statement be dated. Point out 
that the child who writes: “Nov. 9. I don’t take 
any care of my teeth,” is at least truthful, and 
that is the first thing you require; add that the 
report is going to be put on that page of the book 
once in every two weeks; that now since the 
truthful one knows what care he should take of 
his teeth and why, you believe that the next 
time he will have something good to report. 

The next assignment—a list made from the 
book for the heading “How I Can Keep from Be- 
coming Sick”—will probably take several weeks. 
It will be necessary to read nearly the entire 
book to make the list complete. 





One of the first things that will come up for 
discussion will be the value of fresh air. In this 
connection perhaps it is worth while to take the 
time to see that every pupil can read a thermom- 
eter. Then the burden of the ventilation of the 
schoolroom can be lifted from the teacher if she 
will appoint a Ventilation Manager—someone 
whose duty it will be to look at the thermometer 
every thirty minutes and adjust the windows 
and the heat to keep the room between 68° and 
70°. In order that each may gain experience, it 
is well to change this monitor every week or, in 
a large group, twice a week. 

The subjects under this heading will lead quite 
naturally to the next. 


How DISEASES ARE SPREAD 


First and foremost comes the couplet: 
“If you would not spread disease 
Cover every cough or sneeze.” 
A “cough or sneeze” may be spraying into the 
air the germs of any of the following: 


1. Cold 6. Measles 

2. La Grippe 7. Diphtheria 

3. Influenza 8. Scarlet Fever 

4, Pneumonia 9. Whooping-cough 
5. Tuberculosis 


It has been demonstrated in certain buildings 
that the rooms in which the teacher demands that 
every cough or sneeze be covered, are noticeably 
above the other rooms in percentage of attend- 
ance, 

Some of the children come from homes so poor- 
ly organized that it is impossible for them to 
have a supply of handkerchiefs or even clean 
cloths. It is possible for the teacher to have a 
stock of clean cloths (absorbent gauze is best) 
from which she can cheerfully furnish squares 
to those who have no handkerchief but who have 
no desire to scatter germs in the schoolroom air. 

It will be a safeguard for the teacher to know 
the obvious symptoms of the most prevalent dis- 
eases of childhood. She may be able, by prompt 
action, to prevent a serious epidemic, but of 
course a definite diagnosis must be left to the 
physician. 


SYMPTOMS TO WATCH For 

Measles. 

. Cold in the head. 

. Headache. 

. Nausea. 

. Eyes slightly swollen, inflamed. 

. On the fourth day a slightly raised red 
eruption is usually visible first on forehead, 
neck, face. 

Chicken-pox. 

1. Chills. 

2. Nausea. 

3. Headache. 

4. Eruption—pustules with clear, watery 
heads. 

Diphtheria. 

1. Chilliness. 

2. Lassitude. 

8. Sore-throat (small, whitish gray patches, 
almost like paper pasted on the throat). 

Scarlet Fever. ‘ 

1. Nausea. 

2. Chills. 

3. Sore throat. 

4. Strawberry tongue (a coated tongue with 
red points projecting above the surface). 

. Scarlet eruption (redness may be in patches 
or it may be uniform). 

Whooping-cough. 

‘1. Short expulsive coughs. 
2. Coughing spells often lead to vomiting. 
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If the tables of mortality of the various dis- 
eases of childhood are studied, it will be seen 
that the percentage of deaths from every dis- 
ease of childhood except tuberculosis shows a 
marked decrease as the age increases. 

With this positive proof at hand, the teacher 
has an excellent opportunity to destroy the old 
idea of exposing children to disease under the 
fallacy, “They have to have it sometime; they 
might as well get it over with while they’re 
young.” 

From time to time throughout the year an ef- 
fective review of the notebooks can be arranged 
for through health pantomimes. 

A group of three or four will arrange a panto- 
mime in which certain health rules are to be 
broken. The members of the audience jot down 
every rule they see broken and at the end of the 
performance the players and the spectators com- 
pare notes to see whether any have been over- 
looked. 

One pantomime may be: 

A child enters the room as if he were return- 
ing home from school. He sits down in a dark 
corner facing the light, and without removing 
his rubbers begins to read. As he reads he re- 
peatedly takes small candies from his pocket and 
eats them, 


The score against him would be: 


1. Reading in a poor light. 

2. Sitting with rubbers on. 

3. Eating candy between meals. 

4, Eating without washing the hands. 


The children become adept at introducing and 
discovering the “ill health bringers” in these 
pantomimes. Use of a common towel, kissing 
the baby on the mouth, chewing pens and pen- 
cils,—in fact scores of actions that the teacher 
might not think to mention, are discovered and 
condemned. 

After a series of pantomimes the class will 
have new rules to put under every heading in 
their books. 

The teacher, more than any one in the world, 
has it in her power to eradicate that malady 
which has ruined thousands of educations and 
perhaps lives. 
his book The Goops under “Goop’s Disease.” The 
most usual symptoms are headache or toothache, 
complained of just before time to go to school or 
church! 

Pupils can be shown the terrific waste to the 
group caused by the absence of any one member 
of the group. The work must be repeated for 
this absent one during class time; or the teacher 
must use time (that could be better spent on more 
energetic pupils) to teach him his work after 
school; or he can be allowed to drift without 
making up his work—thus becoming a drag on 
the class. If the class have been made to feel a 
pride in their scholarship and attendance record, 
they themselves will attend to the pupil who is 
too sick to come to school in the morning but 
feels well enough to be out playing in the after- 
noon. 

The child who is content to sit in wet shoes 
all day will be unpopular because he is doing 
something that will injure the group. 

If we teach that an intelligent person does not 
repeat an offense for which he has been pun- 
ished, then we may also teach that an intelligent 
person will not become sick more than once from 
the same cause. He will locate the cause and 
avoid it. 

No subject offers a better opportunity than 
does hygiene for the teaching of group responsi- 
bility. 

Truly the health of one is the welfare of all! 








Grandfather’s Tea-Time Word Puzzles 


By A. Bess Clark 


Head of English Department, North High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska 

RANDFATHER’S tea suited him exactly, 
and when Grandfather enjoyed his tea Dick 
expected a word puzzle even better than the one 
of the evening before. He and Grandmother 
waited while Grandfather broke another muffin 

and covered it with golden honey. 

Then Dick cleared his throat suggestively and 
moved uneasily in his chair. 

“Humph,” grunted Grandfather, “I finished 
that cupboard to-day, Grandmother.” 

Dick and Grandmother were both happy about 
the new china closet Grandfather had been work- 
ing on for a whole month. They had seen it 
grow from some smooth new oak boards to a 
polished beauty with inlaid pattern in glossy 
black. Just now, though, they wondered where 
the word puzzle was. But they should have known 
Grandfather. 

“Something more than a cup-board about that 
bit of furniture,” Grandfather remarked to the 
world at large. “Funny how things grow away 
from the names people give them. Cup-board! 
It’s like Harry Little—six feet tall.” 

“Yes, or Jim Large, who isn’t as big as a min- 






ute,” added Grandmother, beaming over the blue 
teapot. 

Dick wriggled delightedly. Now he could eat 
his muffins in peace while Grandfather made and 
solved the day’s word puzzle. 

“Cup-board,” Grandfather continued thought- 
fully. “Hum-m-m—must be they had only a 
board or a shelf to put cups on a long time ago. 
Then, when they put many shelves together and 
made doors for them to protect the china, they 
kept the old name, cup-board. Must have been 
way back when they had no stoves, just open 
fireplaces. By the way, Dick Boy, what time is 
it?” 

“A quarter past six,” Dick answered quickly, 
swallowing quite a bite of muffin and honey. 

“What is it we always hear at nine o’clock?” 
asked Grandfather. 

For a minute Dick was puzzled. Then he re- 
membered the curfew bell that warned the boys 
and girls of Pinhook that it was bedtime. 

“What do you suppose curfew meant when the 
word was made?” asked Grandfather, absently 
breaking another muffin. 

Dick and Grandmother didn’t say a word, for 
they knew Grandfather did not expect an answer. 

“Once there were no city fire departments and 
people’s homes had only open grate fires, from 
which sparks could very easily fly. So, before 





Gellett Burgess has listed it in_ 


eee drawings may be used as patterns for 
posters, for blackboard decorations, or for 
Christmas cards. 

No. 1.—Little Christmas tree units may be 


IDEAS FOR DECEMBER DRAWINGS 


BY WINIFRED UNRUH SELBY 


used separately or as a repeat border. Have the 
trees green and the box brown or green. Cut 
the letters or measure with a ruler and draw 
them in. (See directions for lettering on 

page 65 of November 
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CHAISTMAS 


“Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans.’’) 

No. 2.—Cut bells on 
the fold. When a good 
one is made, use it as a 
pattern. Place this pat- 
tern on the surface to 
be decorated and mark 
around it. Repeat the 
tracings until the row 
is completed. Cut a 
pattern of holly leaves 
and berries. Proceed 
as in making the bells. 
Color the bells red or 
white, leaves green, and 
berries red. Outline all 
forms in black.or white. 

No. 3—In cutting 
the holly leaves and 
candles, follow the same 
method as that used in 
No. 2. Color the can- 
dles white or red, the 
flame and circle red or 
orange, with candle 
stand green or black. 
Outline in black. 

No. 4.—A repeat bor- 
der representing the 
Wise Men would be ap- 
propriate. Use light 
paper in making these 
figures and letters, and 
paste them on the ob- 
ject to be decorated. 
For booklets the camels 
may be colored their 
natural color. The 
words “A Merry Christ- 
mas” may be made in 
black or bright colors, 
according to the color 











of the background. 
Make the star orange or 
Winifred Unruh Selby, red. 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 








folks went to bed they carefully raked ashes over 
the live coals in the grate. Thus everyone who 
wished to avoid danger covered the fire before 
going to bed. So it came about that in the vil- 
lages a bell was rung along in the evening to re- 
mind people to cover their fires. That bell was 
called the cur-few from two French words which 
meant cover-fire. And now we have the cur-few 
in places like Pinhook, when there is only an oil 
burner to turn down for the night.” And Grand- 
father reached for another apple muffin. 


European Geography Lessons 
DEVELOPED BY THE PROBLEM METHOD 
By Beatrice A. Bergh 


HE following are outlined suggestive lessons 

such as were developed in an upper seventh 
grade in Sioux City, Iowa. Each year from 
eight to ten weeks are spent in the study of 
Europe. The work indicated under I, II, III, 
etc., sometimes was spread over two or three 
days. The lessons here presented, together with 
those which will appear in this department next 
month, covered a period of from fifteen to 
twenty days. 


I 


Introduction to the study of Europe was made 
through a picture study. The teacher had a col- 
lection of pictures showing all the different re- 
gions of Europe, from the frozen tundras of 
northern Russia to the sunny shores of southern 
Italy and Greece. 

These pictures showed, very definitely, the ad- 
justments to natural environment. For example, 
pictures of northern Europe showed inhabitants 
dressed in heavy clothing, dragging in huge fish 
nets from the sea. The coast showed a fishing 
port. The next picture showed a small farm 
nestling between mountains, people in the fore- 
ground gathering hay. A third picture showed 
the native houses, roofs sloping and built of 
heavy logs. A fourth showed high mountain- 
sides densely covered with spruce, Norwegian 
pine, hemlock and fir trees. Still another showed 
methods of lumbering in the northern countries. 

Pictures of western Europe showed the dikes 
of Holland, the dress of the Hollanders, their 
homes, a dairy farm; the silk industry of France; 
the wharves of London, types of loading and un- 
loading, methods of conducting trade in the 
British Isles. 

In southern Europe, the children observed the 
natives gathering ripe olives and drying raisins. 

As no pictures had captions on them, the chil- 
dren could not tell what country a picture rep- 
resented. 

When the pupils were shown the pictures, they 
were told that they were going to make a visit to 
each of these regions. This question was asked, 
“What continent should we have to visit in order 
to see these things?” 

Violet answered, “Well, I think Europe.” 

“Why?” 

“Because my uncle from Norway visited us 
last summer and he has a picture just like that 
one.” (Pointing to the Norway haying picture.) 

Then the suggestion was made, “In order to 
make the journey, many preparations must be 
made.” The children agreed to this. 

“What must we think of first?” 

“TI think transportation would be an important 
thing,” answered Stanley. 

From the pictures, it looks as though we must 
take a variety of clothing along,” volunteered 
Oscar, 

Jack suggested that it might be a good plan to 





keep baggage light, as much would be cumber- 
some, 

Ceola wondered if we shouldn’t study lan- 
guages so as to make ourselves understood in all 
lands. John objected to this, saying that it would 
be impossible to learn to speak French, Spanish, 
Swedish, Dutch, German in so short a time. Ce- 
ola thought perhaps everybody in Europe could 
speak English. The children were directed to 
interview someone who had made a trip to Europe 
and ask about the language problem. 

Violet had heard her uncle say something 
about a passport. 

“When my uncle got ready to go back to Nor- 
way this fall, he had to go somewhere to get a 
passport, because he said they wouldn’t let him 
out of the United States without one.” 

“Do you know where he went to get this pass- 
port?” 

“No,” 

“Who do you suppose issues a passport?” 

Stanley thought it might be the United States 
government. 

“Where could you reach the United States gov- 
ernment?” 

“Washington, D. C.” everyone agreed. 

“Can you think of a nearer place?” 

“Perhaps Chicago?” questioned John. 

“Ts there any federal building in Sioux City, 
where one might apply for a passport?” 

“Oh, the courthouse,” said Maxine. 

But John thought the courthouse was only a 
county building. (He had learned that in civics 
and remembered.) He thought the postoffice 
was the only building in our city that belonged 
to the United States and was, therefore, the fed- 
eral building. 

It was suggested that a committee be appointed 
to go to the postoffice building and find out about 
application for a passport. 

Jack next brought up the problem from which 
port we should leave. 

“Wouldn’t we leave from New York? That is 
where my uncle went from,” said Violet. 

“My grandfather said that he landed in Mon- 
treal,” contributed Jack, whose father is a na- 
tive-born Norwegian. 

“I think it might depend on the time of the 
year we went,” said Stanley. In deciding, the 
majority of the class thought it would be more 
comfortable to travel on the ocean in summer 
than at another time. 

“How much does it cost to go to Europe?” 
asked Wilma. 

This brought up the problem of money. 

“IT think they travel in classes on those big 
steamers,” suggested Violet. “My uncle said he 
wished he could afford to travel first class.” This 
brought up the question of which class we could 
afford to travel. 

It was decided best to appoint a committee to 
go to steamship lines and get information con- 
cerning the sailing of ships, prices, names of 
ships that sail from ports of the United States 
to Europe. 

Another committee was appointed to go to the 
banks and find out the best way to handle money. 
Still another committee volunteered to interview 
one of our supervisors, Miss Boetje, who spent 
last summer abroad, to get from her information 
of interest. 

Arline’s father works for the American Ex- 
press office and she thought he could give some 
information. (He suggested that the children 
write to the American Express Company in New 
York City for “literature.”) This material came. 
It consisted of interesting pamphlets on every 
country of Europe, except Russia. 








The children wondered why there was none 
from Russia. : 

John said, “Well, they have so many Bolshe- 
vists over there and Russia hasn’t much to show 
anyway.” 


II 


The following day, the children brought in all 
the inforrnation they had been able to collect. 
The Toy National Bank gave one child booklets 
enough for the whole class. These booklets con- 
tained information regarding passports, visas, 
reservations, hotel accommodations, baggage ex- 
amination at frontiers, funds for travel, and ad- 
vice in regard to cabling friends at home. 

Arline brought in a large chart of the Ma- 
jestic, showing decks, cabins, first, second: and 
third class staterooms, drawing rooms, with 
price lists. 

John had visited Mr. Bolton, the federal clerk 
in Sioux City, and from him had learned that 
there were three different application forms for 
passports,—one for a native-born citizen, one for 
a naturalized citizen, and still another for per- 
sons claiming citizenship through naturalization 
of husband or parent. 

John learned that if the applicant’s parent had 
been born in a foreign country it would be neces- 
sary for him to look up the naturalization papers 
of the parent. 

“I think we should find out about that,” sug- 
gested Jack. (The next day he gave a full re- 
port regarding the naturalization of his father). 

John learned also that passports must be visaed 
by the consul from each country we intended to 
visit. Visas cost $10.00 for nearly every large 
country. The United States was the first coun- 
try to demand visas and other countries followed 
her example. An effort has been made lately to 
abolish the visa. 

He learned that passports might be sent to 
Chicago to be visaed; it is not necessary to have 
it done in New York City. 

Ceola invited Miss Boetje to talk to the class 
about her trip abroad. Miss Boetje helped the 
children solve their problems of clothing, lan- 
guage, price of transportation and ways of amus- 
ing oneself on the ocean liner. She described 
the engine room of the vessel and explained how 
the boat was propelled. Many interesting pic- 
tures were shown. 

The money problem proved to be a most inter- 
esting one. 

The banks told the children that travelers’ 
cheques were most convenient, as in every Euro- 
pean country there is an American Express of- 
fice where American money may be exchanged 
for the money of the country. In the arithmetic 
text the children discovered a page devoted to 
European measures. From this they learned the 
names and values of the shilling, pound, franc, 
centime, lira and ruble. 

Jack suggested that we keep a copy of this 
with us, so that no one could take advantage of 
us. 

It was decided that we visit the British Isles 
first. 


{il 


A detailed study was made of the British Isles. 

From a map study lesson the children learned 
about the surface features, climatic and soil con- 
ditions, rivers, coast line, inland waterways, 
means of transportation. The children worked 
out what crops might be raised in such a coun- 
try, the activities of the people, how they dressed, 
their customs and their homes. 

The children were especially delighted with 

(Centinued on page 88) 









The New-fashioned Christmas | 


By Clara Belle ‘Thurston 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


SanTA CLAUS— Conventional Santa 
costume. 

Mrs. SANTA—Flowered chintz dress; 
big white apron and white frilled 
cap. 

Jack Frost—Boy of about twelve; 
white canton flannel suit, peaked 
cap, all sprinkled with mica “frost.” 

JACK, BILLY, AND Harry—Boys nine 
to fifteen; ordinary school clothes. 

Betty—Small child six or seven years 
old; ordinary clothes. 

PoLLy AND Mec—School clothes. 


ACT I 

SceneE—A comfortable living room. 
Mantel center back. Door right or 
left stage, as convenient. Table with 
books and lamp. Easy chair and 
davenport. 

(Billy and Jack are seated at table 
preparing their lessons. Meg is curl- 
ed up in an easy chair, reading. 
Betty sits on floor unrolling large 
stocking. 

POLLY (singing off stage)— 

“Hang up the baby’s stocking, 

Be sure you don’t forget.” 


(Enters, armed with hammer and 
handful of tacks.) Hello, everybody! 
You all look busy. (Turns to Betty.) 
Here, Toodles, give us your sock. Good 
gracious! Where did you get that 
thing? (Holds up long black stocking.) 

Betty—It’s Billy’s. He lent it to 
me, ’cause mine’s too small. 

Potty—All right, bring it along. 
Where in the world did that tack go? 
(Gets down and hunts.) Here it is. 
(Hammers it in.) 

Betty—I hope Santa Claus got my 
letter. I. put it in the fireplace just 
where Daddy told me to. (Stoops 
and peeks up fireplace.) 

Potity—Of course he got your let- 
ter. Jack Frost is Santa’s mail car- 
rier, you know, and he never forgets 
any letters. 

Harry (looks up, frowning)—I can’t 
study with you two jabbering all the 
time. Can’t you go somewhere else 
and let a fellow work? 

Betry—’Course we can’t, ’cause this 
is the chimney Santa Claus always 
comes down. Didn’t you know that? 

Jack (looking up from geography) 
—Santa Claus. Gee, it’s going to be 
the same old thing again this year, I 
suppose—reindeer, red suit, and all. 

Harry—Yes, and I’m tired of it, 
too. The idea of that old chap coming 
along with reindeer, in this enlightened 
age! 

JAcK—Why in the world doesn’t he 
come in regular up-to-date style? 
What we need is a_ new-fashioned 
Christmas. 

Harry—You bet we do! An up-to- 
date Santa Claus would sell those 
reindeer and come in a high-powered 
car. 

JACK (in disgust)—Car! Why, you 
poor boob, he’d come in an airplane of 
course. 
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PoLLty (taking a few tacks from 
her mouth and emphasizing words 
with hammer)—Well, I don’t want my 
Santa Claus changed one bit, so there! 
I want him just the way he has always 
been. 

Jack—Gee, isn’t that just like a girl? 

Harry—Oh, well, we'll let Polly 
have her Santa any old way she likes, 
but the rest of us vote for a new, up- 
to-date Saint this year; don’t we, 
folks? 

MeG (stretching and yawning)— 
Well, I think he’s a fine old chap, any- 
way, and I don’t care how he comes, 
so long as he finds my stocking and 
crams it full of the things I need. 

(Enter Billy, whistling.) 

Bitty—What’s the row? 

Mrec—Oh, the boys are slamming 
poor old Santa; they want something 
new. 

JACK—You bet we do! 

Harry—What are your sentiments, 
Billy? 

Bitty—Well, here’s my say. I’m 
tired of the same old thing every year. 
This is an age of progress; it’s high 
time that world-famed red suit went 
into the discard and those overworked 
reindeer were voted an indefinite va- 
cation. 

Jack—Hurray for Bill! 
an improved Christmas, too. 

Harry—Ladies and gentlemen, we 
hereby unanimously vote for a new, 
up-to-date Christmas. 

PoLLy (sarcastically)—Oh, certain- 
ly, just help yourselves! Vote away, 
but I don’t see how you’re going to 
change it. 

Harry—tThere’s something in that, 
for a fact. 

MEG (suddenly clapping her hands 
and jumping up and down)— Oh, I 
know what we’ll do. Listen, everybody, 
don’t you remember how Nurse used 
to say that there was a legend in 
Scotland that “any wish wished thrice 
o’ Christmas Eve will aye come true!” 
Let’s try it. 

Harry—Good idea, Meg. Here’s 
where the o!d Saint puts on real style 
and sails up to the door in an air- 
plane. 

Jack—It sounds foolish but let’s try 
it, anyhow. 

Bitt—All right. 
all together— 

ALL— 

We wish he’d come in an airplane, 

We wish he’d come in an airplane, 

We wish he’d come in an airplane, 

Hoo-ray! 


(All laugh.) 


Bitt—That ought to bring him 
“flying.” 

JACK (yawning)—Well, 
bed and see what happens. 


He’s for 


Now, three times, 


let’s go to 


THE SNOW-SHOVEL BRIGADE 


(To be given between Acts I and II) 

Enter eight or ten boys, nine to 
twelve years of age; caps pulled over 
ears; bright red mittens, colored 
mufflers wound around necks; a snow 
shovel over shoulder; cotton is strewn 
over stage for snow. They shuffle on 
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slowly, singing the following to tune 
“Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines.” 


We’re the lads that shovel snow, we 
sing and whistle as we go, 
And we don’t care, though North winds 
blow, 
(Blow on fingers and rub ears.) 
On frosty winter mornings. 

We tackle the snow and make it fly, 
(Motion of shoveling deep snow.) 
Though winter winds have piled it high, 
(Measure with hands.) 
There’s none too tough for us to try, 

(Slap selves on chest.) 

On frosty winter mornings. 
And when we’re through, a quarter tip, 
(Hold out hands as if for money.) 


Wont hurt our feelings, not a bit; 
We'll “thank-ee, sir” and pocket it, 


(Tip caps.) 
On frosty winter mornings. 
We'll rub our ears and stamp our feet 


(Act same.) 
And go a-whistling down the street, 
(Turn and start off.) 


A cheery word to all we meet, 
On frosty winter mornings. 


(Go off whistling, shovels over 
shoulders.) 


If, in some schools, there are not 
enough boys for the preceding, the 
following exercise may be given. En- 
ter tiny tots in nighties, dolls in arms, 
white cheesecloth veils bound Madonna- 
like around each child’s head. Lights 
low, children sing, swaying gently, 
“Holy Night.” Older chorus in dis- 
tance help carry tune. 


ACT II 


ScenE—Interior of Santa Claus’ 
house. Santa is seated in big chair, 
swathed in bandages, arm in sling. 
One foot is bandaged and resting on 
chair in front; crutches by side; sev- 
eral large bottles and big spoons on 
table by side; telephone near by on 
wall, 

Mrs. SANTA—I told you that’s just 
what would happen! I knew it! 
Dear, dear, it’s just a wonder to me 
you’re even alive after such a fall. 
(Bursts into tears and cries in apron.) 

SANTA—Now, now, never’ mind, 
Mother. I’m here, just a little the 
worse for wear, so what’s the use in 
crying? 

Mrs. Santa—Stop worrying! Now, 
if that isn’t just like a man! When 
the only husband you’ve got is brought 
home to you in pieces, you’re told to 
“stop worrying.” I don’t see what 
possessed you to try one of those vil- 
lainous, new-fangled airships. They 
are inventions of the Evil One. I’ve 
always said so, and now I hope you’re 
convinced that for once I’m right! 

SANTA (laughing)—Right! Why 
you are always right, my dear. But 
what could J do in this case? Those 
children wished the “three-times-wish” 
on Christmas Eve. I simply had to go 
in an airship to fulfil their fairy wish. 
Goodness knows, I didn’t want to! 

Mrs. SAnta—The selfish, wicked 
children, to try to kill their best friend! 
Oh (weeping loudly), how could they 
be so selfish! 
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SANTA (patting her arm soothingly) 
—There, there, they didn’t mean to be 
selfish, I’m sure. They just wanted 
something new and exciting. They 
never stopped to think that such an 
old chap as I am couldn’t manage their 
modern “contraptions.” 

Mrs. Santa (stirring up any sort 
of red liquid which she drops into 
tumbler from huge bottle and stirs 
vigorously. Santa watching her, makes 
a wry face)— Well, they ought to 
think! What are their brains for, I’d 
like to know? Children nowadays 
never— (Telephone rings sharply; Mrs. 
Santa puts bottle on table and hurries 





to phone.) Hello, hello. Yes, this is 
Santa Claus’ house. Yes, I'll give 
him a message, certainly. ‘You want 





a doll? Well, I’m sorry, but Santa 
Claus won’t be around this year at all; 
he’s What? Can’t he send just 
one by somebody? No, indeed. 
Oh, it wasn’t for yourself? It’s for 
your little sister? She’s never had a 
doll? (Aside to Santa) Never had a 
doll! (Turns to telephone.) Oh, she 
has a queer back and it hurts all the 
time. (To Santa) I can’t stand this! 
The poor little thing!” (Turns to 
phone again.) Oh, please stop crying, 
my dear, I’ll see about the doll. Don’t 
cry, please don’t! (Hangs up phone 
and goes to Santa’s side, wiping her 
eyes.) 

Mrs. 
This is awful! 


(Phone rings again.) 


Mrs. SAnta (taking down receiver) 
—Hello. Yes, this is Santa’s. You 
are Evelyn Madeline Gwendolyn Van 
Schuyler? Is that all the name you 
have? Too bad, I guess you are an 











SANTA—What shall we do? 
The poor, poor baby! 











only child Oh, you are an only 
child! You just want imported 
toys? (Sarcastically) Oh, you’d like 


a watch, but not gold? I see, you 
think you’d be contented with a plati- 
num one, just like your mamma’s. 
(Drawls last word.) Well, personally, 
I think the thing you need is a spank- 
ing. Tell your mother I said so. Good- 
night! (Bangs up receiver and turns 
to Santa.) 

SANTA—Now Mother, 
nice! 

Mrs. SaAnta—I don’t care if it wasn’t. 
When I’d just hung up from that prec- 
ious child who didn’t ask a thing for 
herself—only a dolly for her crippled 
baby sister. Oh, I can’t stand spoiled 
children—a watch indeed! 


(Phone rings again) 


Mrs. SANTA (rushes over and jerks 
down receiver nervously )—Hello, hello. 
Yes, speak louder. Yes, this is San- 
ta Claus’ house. No, he can’t come to 
the phone, because he’s all smashed 
up; he can’t come to any of you this 
Christmas. You are little Tom at the 
Orphans’ Home? You won’t have 
any Christmas at all if he does not 
get there? No, of course not.—I 
know they don’t have any fathers or 
mothers in an Orphans’ Home. It 
wouldn’t be an Orphans’ Home if they 
did!—Oh,—there, don’t cry again. 
Tell the children to stop. (Aside to 
Santa.) I can hear those precious 
babies crying right over that phone! 
(Drops phone and turns to Santa, 





that wasn’t 
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hands determinedly planted on hips.) |So bruised and battered from head | ‘For what modern hero would dare to Where they bandaged and poulticed 





















































We must do something about this. It to feet. come - me well 
can’t go on—it’s too dreadful! And wound about in bandages neat, To the modern child, in its modern] B Vy y at always fron j 
SANTA—Now don’t get excited, my All on this Christmas night. nln : ae seeaiieaaiasieenidimienieas 
» :. . 
dear. It won’t do a bit of good, you By a less modern mode than flying? | I'll stick to my deer and my good old 
know. It was just on account of the children’s | sleigh, 
(Phone rings again.) wish, /So T loaded an airship and started out, With its jingling Christmas bells. 
Mrs. SANTA (putting both hands For, ashamed of my old-style ways, Cleared the earth with a graceful 
over her ears)—I can’t stand it, I tell Ashamed of my clothes, my sleigh, and | bound, For many a year my reindeer eight 
you; I can’t stand it another minute! my deer, When suddenly it began to quake, Have carried me through rough 
All those thousands of children trust- | They wished three times I would come | To jiggle and wobble, and wiggle and weather; 
ing you and believing in you—they this year shake,— We may be old, with old-time ways, 
just shan’t be disappointed. I’m going In some truly wonderful phase. Next thing I was on the ground. But I guess for the rest of our saintly 
days 


to take those presents to every one of ; 
them my own self! (Rushes out of Of course you know that an airplane | Folks helped me up and brought me| We'll travel along together. 


Was the only thing worth trying, home, 





room. 

ae a oe ee ee ee Then the children that listen each 

Christmas eve 
Good for you, Mother, but keep your T ° Ki i eaniher Ottawa “a i , 
eye on Dunder and Blitzen. They he Birthday of the ing ee locale ns weil jump 
are a bit frisky, you know. si acats ia 
, nag 0. és out, 
Santa (soliloquizing)—Bless her = O'S. SE Sh REE When they hear him coming, to laugh 


and shout, 
“Merry Christmas! Old Santa’s 


here!” 


heart, she can’t see the children dis- 
appointed. That little girl who want- 
ed the doll for her sister got right into 
+ ’ 
ae, ape aa on 2 = yess Tis the birth-day of the King, Hark, the chil-dren’s voic- es sing; 
mistaken. (Bursts into laughter.) 
But that poor little Imogene-Kerosene 
or whatever her name was—I’m really 
sorry for her. She’ll probably find a 
switch and a piece of coal in her stock- 
ing by way of Christmas greeting. 
Mother certainly does hate selfishness. 
But it will be a good lesson to that 
over-indulged only child. And those 
orphans—what loads she will leave 
there! She’s a brick, bless her! SEconp Boyr— 


(Sleigh bells and loud “Whoas” heard If I were Santa’s little son, 
outside. Re-enter Mrs. Santa in big I’d never do a thing 
fur coat, with Santa’s cap pulled down But harness up the reindeer 
over ears. Begins picking up scat- Came the Wise Men from a- far, Guid-ed by a won-drous star, And make the sleigh bells ring. 
tered toys and stuffing into bag. Jack 
Frost trots in behind and helps.) 


Mrs Santa--Now do be careful 
while I’m gone! I hate to leave you, 
goodness knows, but Jack Frost says 
he’ll wait on you while I’m gone. 


JACK Frost (handing newspaper 
and spectacles to Santa)—Just as if I’d rather help him make the sleds— 
we fellows couldn’t look after our- I’d put red on every one— 
selves. Huh! If I might live away up north, 
And be Santa’s little son, 


Santa’s Little Son 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


(An exercise for six small boys) 


First Boy— 

I’d like to live in Santa’s house 
And be Santa’s little son, 
Without a thing to do all day 

But make the engines run. 





THIRD Boy— 
It would be fun to be his son 
And help to make the candy, 
And also count the sugar plums—- 
That surely would be dandy! 


FourtH Boy— 


































































SANTA (pointing to huge leather ac- 
count book on table)—Don’t forget the rp ! ++—+ ———_ _ ies ; 
“Good Child Book,” my dear; it has ! = —— ~ Soe cee FirtH Bor— 
all their names and addresses—you —— $ — i=? es = mone _— to be _ a ~~ 
won’t have any trouble finding them. And they fol- lowed where it Jed, |= To the Christ Child’s low-ly bed. a ed pe oh * os keane ; 

‘ But the trouble is I’d hate to have 
(Again bells are heard and loud stamp- A dreadful stomach ache! 
- Me “ ” © . < < . 
ing with “Whoas.”) fa. —| aif } _— . , — 

Mrs. Santa—There, they are get- —*—=—s— a — ee | Sire Boe = 
ting impatient; I must hurry. Take as To be old Santa’s little son 
good care of him, Jack Frost, and r fr o Surely wouldn’t be so bad, 
(shaking finger at him) if you don’t, | But I guess I’d rather live at home 
you shan’t have another caraway C = f—} a == —_ = = And have my own dear Dad. 
cookie until next Christmas! (Goes or Ee =—— tC = is 
out with bag on shoulder.) . Expecting Santa 

Santa (calling loudly)—Don’t for- B sie M. Pow! 
get any of my good children. (Polish- y Elsie M. Fowler 
es spectacles with “bandanna” hand- p- f ee = f——- ——— They say that Santa’s coming 
kerchief.) Well, I hope she can make Sy ' 2 —— 1 | ——H In an aeroplane this year; 
the rounds all right. I wonder if ) : ‘a - ~ — <- ‘a If there isn’t any snow or ice 
she’ll be able to manage those reindeer. Joy -ful bells at Christ-mas ring For the birth-day of the King. He’ll just fly over here. 

Jack Frost—Sure she will. She’s ‘ ; 
managed you all these years, what are fa) | | |__| = But oh, I hope he doesn’t, 

















it, sitting cross-legged on the floor.) | 


| | 4 ; : ‘ 
a few deer to her? (Takes Jack-in- J = ee + — For his engine might explode 
box from table and begins playing with es: a ema —— , oe And break the toys to pieces, 
i 4 oD. or ~« a And he surely has a load. 
| 























Santa (taking up crutches, hobbles | | It wouldn’t seem just right without 
to front and addresses audience)— >: = at Tas The reindeer and the sleigh— 
I suppose you wonder how I came Z = c So I hope that Santa’s coming 
. me : In the same old-fashioned way. 

















To be in this horrible plight, 












Santa Buys a New Suit 
By Katharine Hart Weber 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Mr. Santa—Regulation Santa suit in 
first scene. Later, he wears blue or 
khaki coveralls and cap. 


Mrs. SANTA—Dressed as old lady, with 























































cap, apron, spectacles, shawl. Car- 
ries sewing of some sort. 
ScENE I 
Mr. SANTA— 
I’m tired to death of these old 
clothes, 


Now I say, Ma, do you suppose 
That you could make me a new suit? 
I’d like a change from head to foot. 


Mrs. SANTA— 
Why, Pa! I’m busy as a bee, 
How can you ask it, oh, dear me! 
With all these dolls that must be 


dressed, 
It seems I never have a rest. 
Mr. SANTA— 
Oh, tut, tut, Ma! All clothes will 
spoil, 


And these are soaked with motor 
oil; 

I think a suit of army blue 

Would wear me a whole season 
through. 

But red like this will show the dirt, 

And changing tires is dirty work. 

This was all right, in days gone by, 

When I drove reindeer through the 
sky, 

But now I need a motor cap, 

And other things to match my trap. 

I think a khaki or a blue 

More satisfactory, Ma, don’t you? 


Mrs. SANTA— 

Now, Pa, that suit is quite all right, 

Grease spots don’t show so much at 
night; 

It never rains but it just pours, 

New suit indeed! How your mind 
soars. 

You needn’t fret about your looks, 

Your picture’s in the storybooks. 

You surely meant it for a jest, 

When I have all these dolls to dress. 


Mr. SANTA— 
No, Ma, the old thing is a wreck, 
I must preserve my self-respect. 
Mrs. SANTA— 
Well, you’ll preserve it 
clothes, 


in those 





My time is precious, everyone knows; 

There’s all that candy yet to make— 

Don’t talk of clothes, for mercy’s 
sake! 

(Mrs. Santa walks indignantly out 

of the room. Santa talks to himself.) 


Mr. SANTA— 


Good wife, you’re blind as blind can 
be, 

No female woman can boss me. 

T’ll get a suit of some dark shade 

At Sears & Roebuck’s, ready made, 

And sew the fur all on by hand— 

Old Santa Claus, you will look grand! 


Scene II 


(Santa, at table, looking over mail.) 


Mr. SANTA— 

Oh, joy! it’s here, and quite in time, 
If it just fits, the world is mine. 
(Opens package, takes out suit, exits, 


and returns dressed in new suit.) 





I call it neat as neat can be, 
It certainly was made for me. 
If I could color up my hair, 
I’d look real young and passing fair. 
’T will do me good just to show Ma 
I’m not quite a Methuselah. 
Guess I’ll walk round a little while, 
Till I get used to all this style. 
(Walks proudly out of room.) 
(Mrs. Santa enters and begins sew- 
ing. She stops and listens.) 
Mrs. SANTA— 
What was that noise on the back 
stair? 
Did I hear someone move a chair? 
Pa’s working in the auto shed, 
And all the others are in bed. 
(Santa starts across the room in his 
new suit. Mrs. Santa picks up gun 


from table and goes toward him.) 


An impostor! A horrid tramp! 

Here, Tige! Here, Tige! Get out, 
you scamp! 

No burglar ever yet scared me, 

I’ll shoot to kill, if you don’t flee. 

Oh, wicked man, how can you steal? 

Don’t dare to turn! Feel this cold 
steel? 

Don’t dare look back or turn your 
head, 

For if you do, I’ll shoot you dead. 

Intoxicated, too! That’s fine! 

I guess I know the smell of wine, 

Though my good man drinks not a 
drop. 

Be gone and mend your ways, you 
sot! 

(Shoves him out and slams the door.) 


He scared the nerve all out of me, 
I guess I’ll brew a cup of tea. (Ex- 
its.) 


SANTA (entering, sinks into a chair.) 


Well, can you beat it! I'll just take 
This rig down to my old friend Jake. 
I dared not put that woman wise, 
While she had murder in her eyes. 
And she will always have her way,— 
Disgraceful scraps I find don’t pay. 
And this is true, though quite ab- 
surd, 
She always will have the last word. 
Pride surely goes before a fall, 
I’ll wear my old suit, after all. 


Signs of Christmas 
By Eliza Macbeth 


Upstairs door locked up so tight, 
Lots of things all hid from sight, 
Father slipping in at night— 

These are signs of Christmas. 


Snowflakes racing from the sky, 

Long gray clouds that madly fly, 

Sad, brown leaves that droop and die— 
These are signs of Christmas! 


Windows filled with shining toys, 

Windows flanked by staring boys, 

Lots of joyous, wholesome noise— 
These are signs of Christmas! 


Great, green tree aflame with light, 

Bells and balls and pop corn white, 

Children speechless at the sight— 
These are signs of Christmas! 


Everybody feeling gay, 
Settling down to have a play, 
Not an unkind word to say— 
These are signs of Christmas! 
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Christmas Wishes 
(Recitation for nine girls) 


By Annie Winfrey Meek 


First GIRL— 
I’d like to fill a Christmas tree 
For you—to last all year; 
I’d have its best limbs bulging out 
With gifts of joy and cheer. 
I’d place a star upon the top, 
To guide you day by day, 
And heap rich blessings all about, 
To gladden work or play. 
SECOND GIRL— 
I wish for you a Christmastide 
Lit by a Christmas star, 
From which a mellow, golden light 
Rests ever where you are; 
A star that shines above your path 
All through the coming year, 


That comforts you with hope and joy 


And gives you daily cheer. 
THIRD GIRL— 


The Christ Child’s birth is ever new 


In thought and song and story, 


Kings still lay treasures at His feet, 
And hearts crown Him with glory. 


May you feel His watchful care 
Above you day by day, 

His spirit rest within your heart 
And guide you on your way. 

FourtH GIRL— 

May He who gave His only Son 
In token of His love, 

Forever hold you as His own 
And guard you from above; 


Make Christmas time a joyous one 


Of promises come true, 
And every year a better one 
In every way for you. 


FirtH GirRL— 


Yours be a Christmas Day that holds 


An echo of the cheer 


Felt in the watching shepherds’ heart 


In that far distant year. 


Yours be a New Year that will keep 


Within your heart again 
A lingering touch of all its joy, 
Its great good-will to men. 


SixtH GirRL— 
We may not see the glory 
Which swept the eastern lands, 
But may the love of Jesus 
So fill our hearts and hands 
That we may give Him honor 
And worship more and more 
Our Lord—and praises render, 
As angels did of yore. 
SEVENTH GIRL— 
The candles of our Christmas-time 
Were lit by Bethlehem’s Star, 
From distant ages came its light 
Down unto days afar. 
Oh! may its golden gleam of joy 
Rest in the heart of you; 


Your Christmas be aglow with cheer, 


Your New Year happy, too. 
EIGHTH GIRL— 

No angel voices from on high 
Are singing loud and clear, 

No shining star surpasses all 
Amid our Christmas cheer; 

But only little children laugh, 
And older people play, 

For Jesus Christ, the Lord of all, 
Gives joy on Christmas Day. 


NINTH GIRL— 
Oh! the olden, colden glory 
Of a merry Christmastide, 
How we spread the wondrous story 
Over all the earth so wide; 
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And we life the heart in prayer 
For the ones we love the best, 


For with peace and joy and gladness 
We would have their Christmas 


blest. 


The Christmas Air 


By Barbara Vollmer 


Tune: “There’s Music in the Air” 


There’s music in the air, 

When the Christmas time is nigh, 
And strong its glad notes peal, 

To the cold and frosty sky; 
Every heart, with glad refrain, 
Welcomes Christmas time again, 
For there’s gladness in the air, 
When the Christmas time is here. 


There are secrets in the air, 

When the Christmas time is near, 
And whisperings everywhere, 

So that only one can hear; 
When at home you Mother spy, 
Watching closely who come nigh, 
You can tell, without a doubt, 
That a secret’s there about. 


There’s gladness in each sound, 
When the Christmas day arrives; 
For happy hearts abound, 
As the joyous season hies; 
Then with merry greetings all, 
Friends and neighbors to us call, 
“Merry Christmas,” do we hear, 
On this day to us so dear. 


There’s sweetness in the thought, 

Which the Chiristmas season brings; 
Good-will to earth was brought, 

By the Savior, King of kings; 
Peace on earth, good-will from heav’n, 
’Tis the angels’ message giv’n, 

On the first glad Christmas morn, 
When the Savior Christ was born. 


The Christmas Surprise 


I’ve something very ’portant 
To tell you, Dollie dear, 
For to-morrow is the happiest day 
There is in all the year. 
The bells will all be ringing, 
“Be happy,” they will say; 
And now this is the reason: 
It will be Christmas Day! 


I ’spect we'll get some presents, 
And have a Christmas tree, 
And a great big Christmas dinner, 


And lots of company. 

You mustn’t eat too much candy, 
And other goodies, too, 
And then get cross and peevish, 

As children sometimes do. 


But what do you think, dear Dollie? 
I heard my mamma say 
She knew about a little girl, 
Who lives not far away, 
Who never has a good dinner, 
And her clothes are ’most worn out, 
And she hasn’t a single dollie; 
Oh, it’s too bad to think about! 





Now, Dollie, we’ll have a secret, 
And this is what we’ll do: 
We'll take a nice big basket, 
With some food, and a dress or 
two, 
A bran’-new. dollie, and some toys, 
And s’prise her! What do you say? 
We'll help that little girl to have 











A really Christmas Day. 
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Christmas Gifts 
By Mable Hunter 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


CHRISTMAS SpiriIT—A girl dressed in 
long white cheesecloth robe trimmed 
with tinsel; flowing sleeves. 

SNOWFLAKE FAiRIES—Ten or. more 
little girls dressed in white fairy 
costumes. 

BROWNIES—Four little boys in brownie 
costumes, with bells on caps. 

CHRISTMAS CoLors—Four girls, two 
dressed in red, and two in green. 

BETHLEHEM STAR—Girl dressed 
long, white robe. 

WIs—E MEN—Three boys dressed in long 
black cassocks or college gowns over 
which may be draped couch covers, 
portieres, or even shawls. Kimonos 
may also be used with draperies and 
sashes. Turbans on head. These 
may be made by winding dark-color- 
ed cretonne around head or by cov- 
ering the crown of an old derby with 
calico. Sandals on feet. Insoles 
fastened to the foot with dark-col- 
ored cords or strips of cloth may 
answer for sandals. 


SHEPHERDS—Three or more boys in 
dark-colored bathrobes. Carry long 
crooks. 


CHRISTMAS CANDLES—Five boys or 
girls in costumes of red, green, yel- 
low, blue and white, respectively, 
and wearing tall pointed caps of 
crepe paper to match costumes. 


A large Christmas tree is placed in 
center of stage. The tree should he 
partly decorated, as to decorate it en- 
tirely during the play would cause too 
much delay. As the curtain rises, soft 
music is played and Christmas Spirit. 
enters. Christmas Spirit may give a 
solo dance or may simply move about 
stage in rhythmic steps until music 
stops. She then steps to front of 
stage and addresses audience. 


in 


THE DIALOGUE 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT— 
Dear friends, I’m the Spirit of 
Christmas, 
A forerunner of that happy day; 
For a month I’ve been dwelling 
among you, 
To Christmas I’m leading the way. 
I’ve decked out your windows with 


holly; 
I’ve whispered of gifts in your 
ear, 
I’ve crept to your side by the fire- 
place, 
Bringing dreams of the ones you 
hold dear. 
And now I have come here this even- 
ing 


To deck out your Christmas tree 


gay, 

To accept from the gifts that are 

offered, 
The ones that will honor this day. 
(Enter Snowflake Fairies. Each 
Fairy carries a little basket in which 
are tiny bits of cotton or artificial 
snow. They also carry small bunches 
of tinsel. Fairies skip to music twice 
around tree and toss the snow from 
baskets on tree. They then stop in 
front of tree, facing audience, but 
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looking toward Christmas Spirit, who 
stands at front of stage at one side.) 
SNOWFLAKE FAIRIES— 
We are Snowflake Fairies 
From Cloudland far away, 
Whirling, dancing through the air 
All the winter day. 

We fill the earth with beauty, 

We weave its mantle white, 

Then deck it out with jewels, 

All sparkling clear and bright. 

Thus from our stores of loveliness 

O Christmas Spirit free, 
We bring the choicest of our gifts 
To decorate your tree. 
CHRISTMAS SPIRIT— 

Welcome, Snowflake Fairies! 

Your gifts of sparkling white 

Will fill our minds with thoughts of 

love 
And purity to-night. 

(Fairies pass in line past Christmas 
Spirit each presenting her bunch of 
tinsel. They exit at side opposite to 
which they entered. Christmas Spirit 
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(Enter Brownies. They carry bun- 
dles of toys, which they place on floor 
in front of them.) 

BROWNIES— 

We are little Brownie Men, 

Coming back to you again; 

We, too, share in the Christmas joys, 

We help old Santa make his toys. 


(Brownies hop on one foot around 
tree and take positions again in front.) 
We bring gifts for boys and girls, 
Skates and drums and dolls with 
curls, 
Tops and knives and books to read, 
Caps and boots and things they need. 
(They hop again around tree.) 
We’ve brought gifts for everyone. 
We hope you'll like the work we’ve 
done; 
We want you to be kind and good, 
And try to do just as you should. 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT— 
Welcome, little Brownie Men, 
Coming back to us again, 





places tinsel on tree.) 











Santa Claus Is Near 
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‘Lis - ten soft - ly, 








MOTIONS: 1. Point upward. 


3. Represent moonbeams on ground by outward gesture. 
5. Dance lightly from one foot to another. 


for pillows, and close eyes. 
with hands to ears. 7. Glance at wrist wat 


SSS 


chil - dren dear, 


Bring - ing with him Christ-mas cheer To eve - ry - bod- y 





L | 
_ 
- ay. 
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8While a-ryround, on the ground, ‘Moon-beams light are sleep - ing. 
On the air, eve - ry - where, "Hear the sleigh-bells dane - ing! 
Old Saint Nick, spry and quick, Trav - els in a hur = ry. 








ww 
San - ta Claus will soon be near, 








here. 


2. Move fingers swiftly in twinkling motion. 
4. Lean heads ‘9 hands 

. Listen 
4 Shake 


fingers warningly. 10. Smilingly hold out hands, palms upward, toward ‘audience. 


ches. 8. Smile and shake hands.. 
















You’ve been such busy little elves, 

Stop and rest your weary selves. 

(Brownies present bundles to Christ- 
mas Spirit and hop off stage. Christ- 
mas Spirit places toys on tree.) 


(Enter Christmas Colors, each 
carrying red or green paper stream- 
ers. A dance may be given here or 


motions with streamers made to some 


suitable music.) 
CHRISTMAS COLORS— 

Christmas colors, red and green, 

Everywhere can now be seen, 

Shining from the windows bright, 

Gleaming on the trees at night; 

Pine and fir and mistletoe, 

Holly leaves and berries glow; 

These we bring with gladness free, 

And decorate your Christmas tree. 
CHRISTMAS SPIRIT— 

Welcome, Christmas colors. gay! 

Welcome on this festal day! 

Red for love and green for cheer, 

Christmas greetings far and near, 

(Christmas Colors present stream- 
ers to Spirit and exit.) 

(Enter Bethlehem Star carrying a 
large silver star—cardboard covered 
with silver paper. Soft music is play- 
ed here or a solo dance may be given.) 


| BETHLEHEM STAR— 





| 
| 
| 


Your tree is decked in beauty, 
The gifts in splendor shine, 

I pray you, let me add to it 
This precious gift of mine, 


Turn back your thoughts to the dim 
past, 
And dwell on that sacred night, 
When there shone forth the Bethle- 
hem Star 
Flooding the world with light. 


And it stood o’er a humble barn, 
Where in sweet peace there lay 

A Babe, the Savior of the world, 
In a manger on the hay. 


My gift is the mem’ry of that star, 
Shining down all the years, 
Telling of faith and hope and love, 
Driving away all tears. 
CHRISTMAS SPIRIT— 
Sweet memory of Bethlehem Star, 
There’s no Christmas complete 
without thee; 
May the love and peace that you 
always bring 
Go with all of the gifts on our 
tree. 
(Bethlehem Star presents her silver 
star and exits. Christmas Spirit 


| places the star on top of tree.) 





each carrying a 


(Enter Wise Men, 
small parcel.) 
Wise MeEN— 
O Christmas Spirit, we come to you 
Out from the past afar, 
We’re the mem’ry of the Wise Men 
Who followed the Bethlehem Star. 
And now again to you this night, 
In memory we bring 
Gifts of frankincense and myrrh, 
And praise to the Heavenly King. 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT— 
O memory of Wise Men, 
Your gifts we'll gladly take, 
And will cherish in our memories 
Your praise for His name’s sake. 





(Wise Men present parcels and exit.) 


(Enter Shepherds also carrying par- 
cels.) 


SHEPHERDS— 
We also come from the golden past, 
O Christmas Spirit bright, 
We’re the mem’ry of the Shepherds, 
Who watched their flocks that 
night; 
And to your memories we bring 
That song the angels sang, 
When “Peace on Earth, Good-Will 
to Men,” 
From out the heavens rang. 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT— 

O Shepherds from the golden past, 
We love your memory dear; 
And ever in our hearts will dwell 
That song that you did hear. 


(Shepherds parcels and 
exit.) 


(Enter Christmas Candles. Each 
carries a lighted candle the color of 
his costume and appears in line in the 
following order: red, green, yellow, 
blue, white.) 


CHRISTMAS CANDLES— 
Last of all we come to thee; 
Put us on your Christmas tree. 
We are little candles bright, 
Giving forth our radiant light, 
That your gifts may now appear 
In true light of Christmas cheer. 


Rep (holding up his candle)— 
Red we bring to you for love, 
Sent to us from heaven above. 


GREEN— 
Green bestows the Christmas cheer, 
Joys abounding far and near. 


YELLOW— 
Yellow sheds its warmth and light, 
Making hearts and homes more 

bright. 


BLUE— 
Blue for truth is ever found 
By the ties of friendship bound. 


WHITE— 
White reveals the Christmas peace, 
Making strife and sorrow cease. 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT— 
Welcome, little candle bright, 
With your lovely Christmas light; 
Let the Christmas joy be shed 
In your yellow, green and red; 
Also, let your white and blue 
Shed sweet peace on all we do. 


(Christmas Candles present their 
candles and exit. After Christmas 
Spirit puts candles on tree she lights 
the other candles on the tree. While 
this is being done, if the stage is large 
enough, the characters may cross stage 
back of tree and exit at opposite side. 
When candles are all lighted, Christ- 
mas Spirit steps to front of stage and 
addresses audience.) 


And now behold your Christmas tree, 
In all its beauty rare; 

There’s not a gift been offered here 
But that your love may share. 

Let all your hearts unite in peace, 
And sing with gladness free 

Of gifts of love and praise and joy 
That deck our Christmas tree, 


present 


(Christmas Spirit exits while soft 
music is played.) 
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Santa’s Dolls 
By Marie E. Kolz 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Auice—A little girl about ten years 
of age. No special costume. Car- 
ries wand tipped with a cardboard 
star covered with gold-colored paper. 

Pat—A boy about ten years of age. 
Wears long black coat, long pants, 
high hat, green tie. 

DoLts—Six or more of the smallest 
children in school. French Doll: 
light blue or pink dress trimmed 
with lace and ribbons. Boy Blue: 
blue suit, carries horn. Baby Nell: 
white dress, white hood on head; 
rattle in hand. Sailors: regular 
boy’s sailor suits or blouses with 
sailor collars; blue pants. Red Rid- 
ing Hood: red cape with hood at- 
tached. 


THE DIALOGUE 


ALiIcE—I am so excited that I don’t 
know what to do. What do you sup- 
pose happened? As I was walking 
along the street to-day I met Queen 
Mab—she’s the queen of the fairies, 
you know—and she told me that she 
wished to help us have a fine enter- 
tainment to-night so everyone would 
be happy. As Queen Mab could not 
come to the entertainment herself, she 
gave me her wand to use. (Alice 
raises high the wand which she holds 
in her hand.) I don’t know just what 
is going to happen, because I haven’t 
used a fairy’s wand before, you see; 
but I’ll follow Queen Mab’s instruc- 
tions and then we’ll find out. The first 
thing that she told me to do was to 
raise the wand above my head and say, 
“Lights of Fairyland, appear.” 

(As she says “Lights of Fairyland, 
appear,” Alice raises the wand above 
her head. Electric lights fitted with 
red-colored globes should then be turn- 
ed on in order to cast a pink glow over 
stage.) 

Oh, isn’t that a beautiful glow! The 
next thing that she told me to do was 


to wave the wand over my head four |. 


times and to say, “Six of Santa’s dolls, 
come here.” 

(Pat and the “dolls,” all breathing 
rapidly and audibly, run on the stage 
and stop near the back. They bow 
low to Alice; then Pat steps forward.) 

Pat—Shure, an’ we’re here to do 
your bidding, Miss. 

ALicE—Oh, how delightful! 
you are going to entertain us? 

Pat—Queen Mab has so ordered. 
Shure, an’ what do you wish us to do? 

AticE—The first thing I wish you 
to do is to tell us where you came from 
and how you got here. 

Pat—We came from Santa Claus’ 
Land. These (pointing to the small 
children) are some of Santa’s dolls; 
and I (pointing to himself) am one of 
his helpers. Santa sent me along with 
the dolls to take care of them. Shure, 
an’ when you waved Queen Mab’s 
wand and wished us here, we were 
whisked through the air so rapidly 
that it ’most took our breath away. 

AticE—Oh, I see. I wondered why 
you were breathing so hard when you 
entered the room, What can you do? 


Then 
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Dotts—We can do ’most anything. 
Pat—An’ you may be shure an’ 
that’s the truth; they can do ’most 
anything, an’ J can do anything. 

ALIcE—You’re Irish, aren’t you? 
Can you dance an Irish jig? 

Pat—To be shure, an’ if you’d ask 
but one question at a toime, they’d go 
farther. But the answers are “Yis” 
to the one, an’ “Yis” to the other, so 
it’s all right anyway you put it. 

ALICE (smiling)—Please dance a jig 
for us, Pat. 

Pat—Anything to please you, Miss. 
(After dancing a jig, he bows low to 
Alice.) 

ALicE—Thank you. 
done, Pat. 

Pat—To be shure an’ 
a-tellin’ you. 

ALIcE—(stepping beside one of the 
small girls)—You’re a French doll, 
aren’t you? 

FrENCH Dott (bashfully)—Yes’m. 


Pat—To be shure an’ she’s French, 
but she’s just about as pretty as the 
Irish dolls, anyway. (He nods approv- 
ingly.) 

ALICE. (addressing the French Doll) 
—Please sing us a song. 


(The French Doll steps to front of 
stage and sings a short song. Each 
doll, after performing, bows low to 
Alice, and then returns to the back of 
the stage.) 

AticeE—Thank you, dear. 
fine. 

Pat—I can sing, too. 

ALICE—We shall be pleased to hear 
you, Pat. 

Pat—To be shure, an’ I know you'll 
be pleased, Miss. 


(Pat sings the following lines, to the 
tune of “Yankee Doodle.”) 


Oh, I’m a little Irishman, 
My name is Pat Mahoney; 

My eyes are bright as stars at night, 
An’ my cheeks are round and rosy. 


Chorus— 
Tra, la, la, ete. 


(While singing the first two lines 
of the song, Pat should keep time with 
his right hand; then when the third 
line is reached, he should begin keep- 
ing time with his right foot, also. Dur- 
ing the chorus, he should walk back 
and forth, lightly and rhythmically, 
on tiptoe, across the front of the stage. 
It will add to the effect if he will keep 
his eyes turned toward the audience, 
and his hands swaying in time to the 
tune all through the chorus. He fin- 
ishes with a flourish of his right hand, 
and with a low bow to the audience, 
and then to Alice.) 

ALIcE—I enjoyed that, Pat. Thank 
you. 

Pat—To be shure, an’ I know you en- 
joyed it, Miss. (Nods and smiles.) 

AticeE—And here is Little Boy Blue. 
Blow your horn for us. 

(Boy Blue, after blowing his horn, 
recites “Little Boy Blue.”) 

Pat—Shure, an’ you shouldn’t a- 
gone to sleep. (Shakes head.) 


ALIcCE—What can you do for us, 
Baby Nell? 


That was well 


it was, I’m 


That was 
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Baby NELL— 

Some people think that babies al- 

ways go, “boo, hoo, hoo!” 

But I’ll show them that I can smile 

and laugh, too. 

Pat—That’s right. 
happy, I say. 

ALice—Here we have two little 
sailors. Let us see how well you can 
obey orders. (Any orders desired may 
be given, such as: “Attention!” 
“Shoulder arms!” “Aim!” “Fire!” 
“March.” Pat should mimic all the 
actions of the Sailors. However, he 
should be near the back of the stage, 
or at one side, while the Sailors should 
be near the front.) 

Pat—That was good marching, I’m 
a-tellin’ you. 

ALIcE—Yes, it was good marching. 
Thank you, Sailors. And here is Little 
Red Riding Hood. Can you do some- 
thing to entertain us? 

Rep Riwinc Hoop—Santa Claus and 
Queen Mab both told me to wish you, 
one and all, a merry, merry Christmas. 

Pat—Shure, an’ I wish you a merry, 
merry Christmas, too. 

(All bow to audience.) 


Always’ be 


A Christmas Pessimist 


They say to-morrer’s Christmas Day, 
An’ if I’m good as gold, 

An’ git my coal an’ kindlin’ wood, 
An’ do as I am told, 

That when we’re all asleep to-night, 
As snug an’ still as mice, 

Ole Sandy Claws will surely come 
An’ bring me somethin’ nice. 


I don’t think much o’ Sandy Claws, 
He’s such a partial feller: 
He brings some boys great loads of 
toys, 
All painted red an’ yeller; 
They git nice skates, an’ balls, an’ 
sleds— 
Gold watches, pins, an’ rings— 
But all he ever brings to me 
Is only useful things! 


He brings me clothes I’ve got to have, 
Gloves, er a brand-new hat, 
I know I’d git ’em anyway, 
So I ain’t glad fer that— 
An’ I’ve found out that “somethin’ 
nice” 
Means just some cards er books, 
Er fancy things ter set on shelves 
*At’s only made fer looks! 


If I was Sandy Claws awhile, 
Do you know what I’d do? 
I’d throw out all that common stuff, 
An’ fill my pack up new; 
I’d have jest lots of jolly games, 
An’ guns, an’ tops, an’ toys, 
But never take one useful thing 
To punish girls and boys! 


Christmas Bells 
By Frances Kirkland 


I heard a bell ring far away, 

The happy bell of Christmas day; 
Soon other bells took up the chime, 
To tell the world of Christmas time. 
From belfries high and towers tall 
The silver notes began to fall, 

Till all the world rose, glad and gay, 
To greet another Christmas day. 
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Santa’s Workshop 
By Myra L. Manchester 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
SANTA’Ss WORKMEN—Overalls and pa- 
per caps. The bottoms of large, 
newly folded paper bags may be 
used for the latter. 
JACK-IN-THE-BOx—A large box with 
cover. A little boy, inside, wearing 
red crepe paper ruff. 
Woopen So._prers—Paper soldier caps. 
Each soldier carries a gun, sword, 
flag, or drum. 
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Christ mas 


Bunny—A Dr. Demin suit with feet; 
also a tight flannel bonnet with 
wired flannel ears. 

CHOCOLATE Drop—Brown crepe paper 
cap. 

LoLuipop—Large circle of pale green 
crepe paper cut double and pasted 
at edges. Hole cut for face. 

PEPPERMINT STICcK—Stiff white paper 
cylinder used as cap. Diagonal red 
stripes painted on it. 

Canby Kiss—Fold of yellow crepe pa- 
per over head; ends twisted at each 
ear, and hole cut for face. 





Christmas Carol 


INTRO. INTERLUDE. 
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BonsoN—Pink crepe paper cap with 
pleated ruffle of white waxed paper. 

Top—Cover top of wooden hoop with 
black paper or cloth. Cut hole for 
head. Child holds hoop on shoulders 
horizontally. Tack paper around 
edge of hoop and gather in around 
ankles. 

Peter Rapsit Book—See pictures in 
Peter Rabbit book. Child may also 
carry the book. 

Hossy Horse—Child astride a stick. 
Paper silhouette of horse’s head may 
be tacked on. 

Dott—Any dainty dress. 

The Chocolate Drop, Lollipop, Pep- 
permint stick, Candy Kiss and Bonbon 
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should be concealed behind a large 
Candy Box made of a long piece of 
pasteboard with brackets at back. On 
corner of box is a red crepe paper 
bow, and across box is printed FINE 
CANDIES. When not speaking, the 
children are crouched behind box; 
they “bob up” when they recite. 


THE DIALOGUE 


ScENE—The workshop. A_ bench 
with tools, wood, paint pot, shavings, 
etc. “Toys” scattered about where 
they may best be seen and _ heard. 


Workmen at bench or working about. 
WoRKMEN— 
We are Santa’s workmen, 
See our stock of toys; 
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Some are very nice for girls, 
And some are good for boys. 
How we have worked, worked, 
worked, 
Each day in the year; 
How we have used hammer and saw 
To make what you see here! 


(Enter Santa.) 


SANTA— 
The busiest man in all the world 
Is Santa Claus to-day; 
Come, bring the toys for girls and 
boys, 
And fill the empty sleigh. 


But first I’ll look them over 
To see that they are right; 

A broken toy for a good boy 
Would be a dreadful slight! 


(He goes about inspecting toys. As 
he pauses beside them, they speak. 
He may lift the lid of Jack-in-the-box, 
peer in the Candy Box, wind up the 
Rabbit, twirl the top, ete. 


J ACK-IN-THE-BOX— 
A Jack-in-the-box am I, 
Open the cover and up I fly! 
SoLpIERS (suiting actions to words)— 
Left foot, right foot, left foot, right 
foot, 
Marching slow and steady; 
When you want to play with us, 
We are always ready! 
Left foot, right foot, turn and halt, 
Finest soldiers made! 
Lift the right hand and salute, 
Soldiers on parade! 
BuNNY— 
I’m a Bunny, sce me hop, 
Wind me up or I will stop! 
CHOCOLATE Drop— 
I’m a little Chocolate Drop, 
Just as sweet as honey; 
Everybody likes me, 
Don’t you think it’s funny? 
LoLLirpop— 
I’m a great big Lollipop, 
Just as sweet as Chocolate Drop! 
PEPPERMINT STICK— 
I’m a stick of Peppermint Candy, 
The boys all think I’m fine and 
dandy! 
Canby Kiss— 
I’m a Kiss that can’t be beat, 
For, you see, I’m good to eat! 


BoNBON— 
And I’m a Bonbon pink and white, 
Don’t you wish you had a bite? 


Tor— 
I’m a Top all made of tin, 
Wind me up and see me spin! 


PETER RapBit BookK— 
I’m a Peter Rabbit Book, 
All about a bunny; 
I hope the boys will read me,— 
I’m really very funny! 
Hosspy HorsE— 
I’m a wooden Hobby Horse 
For a little tot; 
Sometimes I gallop very fast, 
And sometimes I just trot! 
(Gallops and trots). 


PoLt— 
I want to see my mamma, 
And be with her Christmas Day, | Ready, march! We'll match your gait, 
So I hope you’ll please excuse me, | And I must go, for others wait. 
| To leave you happy is just right— 
_ Merry Christmas, friends! Good night! 


If I only stop to say,— 
“Mamma! Mamma! Mamma!” 
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SANTA— 
Yes, every toy is ready to pack, 
Come, workmen, don’t be slow. 
Hark! Hear my sleigh bells jingle, 
My reindeer want to go. 
(Workmen begin to bustle about 
among toys. They may even pick up 
the dolly or Peter Rabbit and go off 
stage. Curtain is drawn as all sing 
the following to the tune of “Jingle 
Bells.” 
Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle all the way, 
Pack us up so warm and tight, 
In Santa’s open sleigh. 
Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle all the way, 
Oh, what fun ’twill be to ride, 
In Santa’s open sleigh! 


The Feast-time of the Year 


This is the feast-time of the year, 

When hearts grow warm, and home 
more dear; 

When autumn’s crimson torch expires, 

To flash again in winter’s fires. 


And they who tracked October’s 
flight, 

Through woods with gorgeous hues 
bedight, 


In charméd circle sit and praise 
The goodly log’s triumphant blaze; 


This is the feast-time of the year, 

When plenty pours her wine of cheer, 

And even humble boards may spare, 

To poorer poor a kindly share. 

While bursting barns and granaries 
know 

A richer, fuller overflow, 

And they who dwell in golden ease, 

Bless without toil, yet toil to please. 


This is the feast-time of the year, 

The blessed advent draweth near; 

Let rich and poor together break 

The bread of love, for Christ’s sweet 
sake; 

Again the time when rich and poor 

Must ope for him a common door 

Who comes a guest, yet makes a feast, 

And bids the greatest and the least. 


A Community Christmas Tree 
By Martha Rogers 


Dingle, jingle! Do you hear? 
Dear old Santa’s coming here. 
If he sees we’re not in bed, 
Will he stop his jolly sled? 


(Enter Santa Claus before the chil- 
dren leave.) 


Hello folks! ’Tis good to see 
You around this Christmas tree. 
Here are gifts for every one; 
Gifts of joy, and gifts of fun. 


Will you help me call the names? 
This queer package looks like games, 
This one like a coasting sled, 

This one like a fuzzy Ted. 


Here’s a dolly that can walk, 

Here’s one—bless me—that can talk! 
Now, my little boys, will you 

Play your drums and bugles, too? 
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Christmas Guesses 
By May Justus 


(An exercise for six children) 


First CHILD (addressing others)— 
Do you know what I want most for 
Christmas? 

OTHERS—No! Tell us. 

First CH1Lp—See if you can guess. 

It’s long (measures on arm) and 

straight and bright and red, 

And makes a noise to wake the dead. 

(Blows imaginary horn.) 

OTHERS—A horn! a horn! 

First Cuitp—That’s right. Now 
some of you others tell what you want. 

OtTHERS—No, no. Let’s just tell 
what each gift is like and let the rest 
guess. That would be fun. 

SECOND CHILD— 

I want a gift not big at all, 

That will not break if it should fall, 

And just as round as it can be, 

A thing that surely will suit me. 

(Bounds imaginary ball.) 

OTHERS—A ball! a ball! 

THIRD CHILD— 

My turn comes next. 

go 

So very fast across the snow. 

Whoever sees it passing by 

Will say, “Oh, see that boy fly!” 

(Races with imaginary sled.) 

OtHEerRS—A sled! A sled! 

FourtH CHILD— 

I want a very different thing. 

If Santa Claus will only bring 

Me something very good and sweet, 

(Pretends to eat.) 

I’ll think that I have quite a treat. 

OtTHERS—Candy! Candy! 

FIFTH CHILD— 

I want a present which will stay 

With me on every winter day, 

To tell me stories new and old— 

A thing that’s worth its weight in 

gold. 

OTHERS—A book! 

SIXTH CHILD— 

The thing I want you’ll never guess, 

And so I might as well confess. 

A funny gift you all will say; 

A reindeer from old Santa’s sleigh. 

(All laugh. Then for a few minutes 
all do a pantomime of motions with 
their imaginary gifts. First Child 
blows horn; Second Child bounces ball; 
Third Child drags sled; Fourth Child 
eats candy; Fifth Child turns pages 
of a book; Sixth Child chases reindeer 
ond calls “Whoa, Dunder, or Blitzen!” 
All exit, still doing this pantomime.) 


My gift will 


A book! 


Holiday Week 
By Myrtle Wallace Martin 


(Small boy, dressed to represent 
doctor and carrying hand bag, recites 
these verses.) 

Here comes the busy doctor, 

With tablets, powders, pills, 
To ask about your symptoms, 

And cure your many ills. 


This week has been quite dreadful, 
I’m tired from head to heels, 

So many folks complaining 
Of fullness after meals. 











Hurrah for December 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


(A Christmas exercise for four small children) 


First CHILD— 
If merry Christmas came in spring, 
We’d be too busy, quite, 
With all our games and gardening 
To celebrate it right. 


ALL (in concert)— 
And then each little lass and lad 
Would feel so very, very sad. 


SECOND CHILD— 
And if it came in summer time 
When short white socks we wear, 
Poor Santa really never could 
Put all our toys in there. 


ALL— 
And then each little lass and lad 
Would feel so very, very sad. 


THIRD CHILD— 
And if it came in autumn days, 
When school had just begun, 
They might not give us holidays 
To spend in Christmas fun. 


ALL— 
And then each little lass and lad 
Would feel so very, very sad. 


FourtH CHILD— 
It’s just as lucky as can be 
That Christmases remember 
The right time for their coming is 
Along about December. 


ALL— 
That’s why each little lass and lad 
Can feel so very, very glad. 


Mother Earth’s Christmas 
Apron 
By Daisy M. Moore 


Old Mother Earth’s great bulging lap 
Looked oh, so very bare and brown, 
Until some snowflakes one chill night 
Came fluttering, tumbling, darting 
down! 


The snowflakes did not know, of course, 
That Christmas was to come next 
day; 
The frolicsome, light-footed elves 
Were bent on nothing more than 


play. 


They skipped and scampered, danced 
and twirled 
All through the still 
night— 
At dawn upon Earth’s knees there lay 
A lacy apron, soft and white! 


December 


She looked so fine, and Mother Earth 
Was much delighted, for, you know, 
At Christmas time she loves to wear 
An apron crisp and white as snow! 


Christmas 
By Cora Allen 


Christmas is coming, 
Christmas is near, 
Merriest, happiest 
Day. of the year. 
Bells gayly ringing, 
Glad voices sing, 
Love and best wishes 
To each one we briny. 


December 1925 
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Giad Christmas Time 
By Claude O. Weimer 


Glad Christmas time of gathering; the 
dear, familiar faces 
Now cheer the crowded firesides of 
our happy homes again; 
And over land and over sea the lonely, 
dreary places 
Are filled now with the spirit of 
good-will and peace to men. 


Glad time of love and happiness, when 
brother cares for brother, 
And fires are burning warm and 
bright and all the doors unbarred; 
When enemies are friends again, at 
peace with one another, 
And loads don’t seem so heavy quite, 
and roads don’t seem so hard. 


Glad Christmas time, when we forget 
the cold and stormy weather 
And think about the happiness we 
feel and hunger for; 
When all the old are young again, and 
rich and poor together, 
Because they love the Christ of all, 
sing praises and adore. 


Glad Christmas, let the bells ring out 
and gifts of love be given, 

As when the angels sang of Him, 
and shepherds, wondering so, 
Went down from the Judean hills to 

find the Babe of Heaven— 
And oh! but it was wonderful, that 
Christmas long ago! 


O children of these later times! love- 
hungry hearts are yearning, 
And Christ, because He loves them 
so, needs angels everywhere. 
Oh, be the angels of His love and keep 
the red fires burning, 
And feed with love and happiness 
the hearts that hunger there! 


December 
By Frank Dempster Sherman 


December’s come, and with her brought 
A world in whitest marble wrought; 
The trees and fence and all the posts 
Stand motionless and white as ghosts, 
And all the paths we used to know 
Are hidden in the drifts of snow. 


December brings the longest night, 
And cheats the day of half its light; 
No songbird breaks the perfect hush; 
No meadow-brook, with liquid gush, 
Runs, telling tales in babbling rhyme 
Of liberty and summer time. 


Breathe once on the window glass, 
And see the mimic mists that pass, 
Fantastic shapes that go and come, 
Forever silvery and dumb. 


December Santa Claus shall bring,— 

Of happy children, happy king— 

Who, with his sleigh and reindeer, 
stops 

At all good people’s chimney tops. 


Then let the holly red be hung, 

And all the sweetest carols sung, 

While we with joy remember them, 

The journeyers to Bethlehem, 

Who followed, trusting, from afar 

The guidance of that happy star, 

Which marked the spot where Christ 
was born, 

Long years ago, one Chirstmas morn. 
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Christmastide © 
By Virginia Baker 


(These verses may be used as a recitation for 


twelve children.) 


Good December’s come again, 
Bringing Christmas, jolly, 

With its waxen mistletoe, 
And its scarlet holly. 


Through the clear and frosty air 
Christmas bells are ringing; 
Children’s voices, soft and sweet, 
Christmas songs are singing. 


Icy gems on trees and shrubs 
In the sun are glittering; 
Snowbirds flutter here and there, 
Chirruping and twitt’ring. 


Evergreens, in Christmas wreaths, 
Busy hands are twining, 

Creeping Jenny, laurel, pine, 
Gracefully combining. 


See the tables loaded down 
With their feast of good things; 
Turkeys, jellies, nuts, and fruits, 
Pies, and cakes, and puddings. 


On the boughs of Christmas trees 
Candles, bright, are gleaming; 

Every branch is drooping low, 
Each with presents teeming. 


How the Yule logs blaze and snap 
In the wintry weather; 

See the stockings, large and small, 
Hanging all together. 


When the clocks are striking twelve, 
There will be the dancing 

Of the reindeer on the roofs, 
Galloping and prancing. 


And, while all the children, dear, 
In their beds are sleeping, 

Down the chimneys, with his pack, 
Santa will go creeping. 


He will fill the stockings full, 
For the girls and boys, 

With the finest books and games, 
Balls, and skates, and toys. 
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Another Christmas Day 
By Noel Flaurier 


Candles in each window nod, 
“How-do-you-do?” 

Candles in each window glow: 
“A merry Christmas to you.” 

Red bells! Christmas bells! 
Wreaths of holly green, 

Yellow candles on the sills, 
Pop corn strung between. 

Children laughing, romping, happy, 
Elders scarce less gay, 

All this means at last has come 
Another Christmas Day. 


Stars of December 
By Margaret M. Arbaugh 


Tune: “Juanita” 


Stars of December, 
As you shine so clear and bright, 
Do you remember 
That December night 
When, through Heaven’s portals, 
Did a stranger star appear, 
Bringing unto mortals 
Messages of cheer? 
Sweetest music swelling 
O’er- the hushed and wond’ring 
earth; 
Angel voices telling 
Of a Savior’s birth. 


Stars of December, 
Shining o’er the Christmas snow, 
Do you remember, 
In the long ago 
How the humble shepherds, 
By that star’s soft radiance led, 
Found the Savior lying 
In a manger bed? 
Sleeping, sweetly sleeping, 
Was the Babe so pure and mild, 
Mary, vigil keeping, 
O’er the holy child. 


Stars of December, 

Though our eyes may not behold 
The radiant splendor 

Of that star of old, 








Entertainment Books You Will Need 
for Christmas 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days: 
Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; and more than one hundred Recitations. 


(192 pages. 40 cents.) 
Christmas Plays and Recitations: 
tainment. 


any grade. (192 pages. 40 cents.) 
Christmas Plays and Exercises: 
suited to primary use. (40 cents.) 


POPULAR 
Jack’s Goblins. 


5 boys, and extras. 
Silent Night: 
acters. Illustrated. 
A Christmas Panorama: 
grades 3 to 6. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 








A compilation of attractive holiday enter- 
The range of contents is much wider than the title would indicate, 
including all the kinds of entertainment that could be desired for a program in 


Eleven dramatic selections, many of them 


15- CENT PLAYS 


A Christmas play for all grades. 8 boys, 12 girls. 
Toinette and the Elves. A Christmas play for intermediate grades, 


A pantomime of the song “Silent Night.” Any number of char- 


Includes Carols, Recitations and Pantomimes. 


A collection of Dialogues and Plays; 


4 girls, 


For 
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Yet it seems the ringing 
Of the children’s glad “Amen” 
Must be angels singing 
O’er the earth again. 
And the blessed story 
Through the world is ringing still, 
“Unto God be glory, 
And to men good-will.” 


Christmas Weather 
By Maude Wood Henry 


When there’s snow upon the ground 
And icicles hang around 
Like fringes of stalactites 
In a fairy cave of ice, 
And the day’s so cold and creaky 
That it makes your footsteps squeaky, 
Well, that’s the kind of weather 
That I think is really nice. 


Somehow, I just love to feel 
Snow a-crunching ’neath my heel, 
And to hear the crackling stillness 
Of a world all dressed in white; 
See the trees decked out in gems, 
Wearing diamond diadems, 
Showing green and gold and crimson 
Where they sparkle in the light. 


Days like this I almost hear 
Old Kris Kringle drawing near, 
With the silver bells a-jingle 
On his jolly reindeer sleigh; 
I can feel him in the air, 
Coming from the Northland where 
He makes the lovely presents 
That we get on Christmas Day. 


The Same Old Santa 
By Winnie Gray Curtis 


Hear the bells jingle, 
For here comes Kris Kringle, 
See how he flies through the air, 
In warm boots and jacket, 
(He makes a great racket) 
With long beard and flowing white 
hair. 


Over house tops he’s riding, 
Down chimneys he’s sliding, 

With never a thought of a fear. 
Now the stockings he’s filling— 
He always is willing— 

For Santa loves all children dear. 


Into bedrooms he’s peeping, 

Where children are sleeping, 
(For the Sleepy Man closes eyes 
tight). 

With a soft little chuckle, 

Underneath his belt buckle, 
He vanishes into the night. 


Then, home Santa goes 
To thaw out his toes, 
And falls fast asleep by the fire. 
He dreams girls and boys 
Are all happy with toys, 
And that every child has his desire. 


Then he starts up in fear, 
For he dreams his reindeer 
Have been changed for an aeroplane! 
But his dreams melt away; 
And with reindeer and sleigh 
You'll be certain to see him again. 


Up the chimneys then he’ll whisk, 
“Merry Christmas,” crying; 
And his reindeer home again 
Gayly will go flying. 
Selected. 
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The new year brings 


another school health contes 


—a chance to earn $100 for yourself and $200 for your school 


—an opportunity to improve the health of the children 


OU remember the novel school health con- 

test that the Borden Company conducted 

last year—with prizes for the ten classes of 
children who improved most in weight and gen- 
eral _ condition during a period of twelve 
weeks? 


Perhaps you entered that contest—and were 
even fortunate enough to be one of the winners. 
Or perhaps you simply read the whole story after- 
wards in the October issue of this magazine. 


In any case, you will be interested to know that 
—at the request of many teachers and parents— 
We are now announcing a new contest that bids 
fair to be even more successful than the last, if 
that is a possible thing. 


Read over the New Rules and plan to enter now. 
The opening date is only a few weeks away. Last 
year many teachers were keenly disappointed be- 
cause they put it off until too late to enter. 


Send now 
for Complete Equipment 


Detailed information, together with enroll- 
ment blanks, standard forms for records, enroll- 
ment buttons for the children, and all other neces- 
sary material, will be sent to every contestant. 


To carry on the required health work you will 
need a copy of Nutrition and Health, the invaluable 
iandinek for teachers. It includes information on 
malnutrition, official height and weight charts, 
reports of other experiments with school children, 
and—most important of all—a course of 20 Les- 
sons for Nutrition Classes, ready for immediate, 
practical use. 


The famous set of 3 Little Books—written especi- 
ally for mothers—will help you to secure the nec- 
essary interest and cooperation of the children’s 
parents. 

All these books give full instruc- 
tions for correcting malnutrition. 

This complete material will be 
sent you free. Mail the coupon be- 
low. 

Enroll now. You'll find a reward, 
quite beyond the prizes, in the quick i 
response of the children. Parents and Rite tie Conn 





teachers connected with last year’s 
contest were delighted with the im- 
proved health, dispositions—and re- 
port cards. 




















Rules for the new 
Borden Health Contest 


1 Period of Contest—starts Monday, January 11th, ends Friday, 
April 2nd, 1926—12 weeks in all. This will enable even the 
schools which close early in the spring to join. 


2 Eligibility—any teacher interested in child health in any school 
or institution may enroll a class of children. Last year’s en- 
trants—even the prize winners—are eligible again this year. 


3 Size of Class—a class of at least 10 underweight children must 

be enrolled. The class may be as large as you like. It is sug- 
gested that you start with at least 15 children, to insure having 10 
at the end of the contest, evenif some drop out. If there should be 
less than 10in the class at the end of the contest, the class average 
will have to be determined by dividing by 10 rather than by the 
lower number, which of course brings down the average. So it is 
best to start with as many children as possible. 


4 Weight of Children—the children selected should be the most 

seriously underweight in the school. These need help most and 
will show the greatest improvement. Children selected should be 
at least 7% below normal for their height and age. 


5 Regular Health Instruction must be given the children—either 
in 15 minute periods every day, or in a longer session once a 
week—whatever way is most convenient. 


6 A daily feeding of Condensed Milk is to be served every child in 

the health class. These feedings may be given in the middle of 
the morning or afternoon, or at the school lunch; provided they are 
served in addition to the child’s regular meals. The experience of 
teachers in last year’s contest—and other experiments—proves that 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk works wonders in building up the 
weight and health of malnourished school children. This milk 
furnishes all the necessary food elements for healthy growth, while 
the sugar content is a splendid source of extra energy which under- 
weight children especially need. 


7 An accurate record of each child’s weight must be kept on the 

wall chart and submitted at the close of the contest. The 
names and addresses of the children should be printed on the back 
of thischart. Standard blank forms on which to keep the necessary 
health records will be sent to teachers. These forms must be kept 
carefully and returned to the judges at the Borden Company every 
four weeks. 


8 A letter, written by the teacher, should be submitted with the 

final material at the close of the contest. This letter should 
describe briefly the experience (both individual cases and asa whole) 
of the class during the contest and the teacher’s conclusions as to 
the value of condensed milk in school health work. 


9 Prizes—on the basis of these letters and records. 10 equal prizes 

of $300 each are offered for the 10 classes which have made the 
greatest improvement in weight and physical condition during the 
12 weeks of the contest. Each of these 10 prizes—amounting to 
$3,000 in all—will be divided into two parts—$100 going to the 
teacher who conducted the work, as a reward for her individual 
effort, and the remaining $200 going to the schoo! itself, to be used 
to increase facilities for health work—gymnasium equipment, 
school lunches, etc. 
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Check the material you want 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


detailed information on 


a the Health Contest. 


[_] 3 Little Books. Problem’. 











620 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


[-] Enrollment blank and [_] Reprint of the Catons- 
ville Experiment with 
malnourished children. 
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Be A Woman 


Oft I’ve heard a gentle mother, 
As the twilight hours began, 

Pleading with a son, of duty, 
Urging him to be a man; 

But unto her blue-eyed daughter, 
Though with love’s words quite as 


ready, . 
Points she out this other duty,— 
“Strive, my dear, to be a lady.” 


What’s a lady? Is it something 
Made of hoops and silks and airs, 
Used to decorate the parlor, 
Like the fancy mats and chairs? 
Is it one who wastes on novels 
Every feeling that is human? 
If it is this to be a lady, 
’Tis not this to be a woman. 


Mother, then, unto your daughter 
Speak of something higher far 

Than to be mere fashion’s lady— 
Woman is the brightest star. 

If you in your strong affection 
Urge your son to be a true man, 
Urge your daughter no less strongly 

To arise and be a woman. 


Yes, a woman—brightest model 
Of that high and perfect beauty 
Where the mind and soul and body 
Blend to work out life’s great duty. 
Be a woman! naught is higher 
On the gilded list of fame; 
On the catalogue of virtue 
There’s no brighter, holier name. 


Be a woman! on to duty! 
Raise the world from all that’s low; 
Place high in the social heaven 
Virtue’s fair and radiant bow; 
Lend thy influence to each effort 
That shall raise our nature human; 
Be not fashion’s gilded lady,— 
Be a brave, whole-souled, true wo- 


man! 
Edward Brooks. 


The Picket-Guard 
“All quiet along the Potomac,” they 


say, ; 
“Except now and then a stray picket 
Is shot, as he walks on his beat, to 
and fro, ; 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket. 
"Tis nothing; a private or two now 
and then, 
Will not count in the news of the 
battle; 
Not an officer lost—only one of the 
men, 
Moaning out, all alone, the death 
rattle.” 


All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
Where the soldiers lie peacefully 
dreaming; 
Their tents in the rays of the clear 
autumn moon, 
Or the light of the watch-fires, are 
gleaming. : 
A tremulous sigh, as the gentle night- 


win 
Through the forest leaves softly is 
creeping; 
While stars up above, and their glit- 
tering eyes, 
Keep guard, for the army is sleeping. 


There’s only the sound of the lone 
sentry’s tread 
As he tramps from the rock to the 
fountain, 
And he thinks of the two in the low 
trundle bed, 
Far away in the cot on the mountain. 
His musket falls slack; his face, dark 
and grim, 
Grows gentle with memories tender, 
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want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 


see here. 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their 


memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those 'who have the 
privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








As he mutters a prayer for the chil- 
dren asleep, 
For their mother—may Heaven de- 
fend her. 


The moon seems to shine just as bright- 
ly as then, 
That night when the love yet un- 
spoken 
Leaped up to his lips—when low mur- 
mured vows 
Were pledged to be ever unbroken; 
Then drawing his sleeve roughly over 
his eyes, 
He dashes off tears that are welling, 
And ae his gun closer up to its 
place, 
As if to keep down the heart swell- 
ing. 


He passes the fountain, the blasted 
pine tree, 
The footstep is lagging and weary; 
Yet onward he goes through the broad 
belt of light, 
Toward the shade of the forest so 
dreary. 
Hark! was it the night wind that rus- 
tled the leaves? 
as it moonlight so wondrously 
flashing? 
It looked like a rifle: “Ha, Mary, 
good-bye!” 
And the life blood is ebbing and 
plashing. 


All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
No sound save the rush of the river; 
While soft falls the dew on the face of 
the dead— 
The picket’s off duty forever. 
Ethel Lynn Beers. 


A Last Look 


I heard him, Joe, I heard him,— 
I heard the doctor say 

My sight was growing weaker, 
And failing day by day. - 

“She’s going blind,” he whispered; 
Yes, darling, it is true; 

These eyes will soon have taken 
Their last long look at you. 


The room is dull and misty, 
And as I try to gaze 

There seems to fall between us 
A thick and cruel haze. 

I’m going blind, my darling; 
Ah! soon the day must be 

When these poor eyes will open 
And vainly try to see. 


Oh, take my hand, my husband, 
To lead me to the light, 

And let your dear face linger 
The last thing in my sight, 

So that I may remember, 
When darkness covers all, 

’Twas there I last saw, softly, 
God’s blessed sunshine fall. 


Cheer up, my dear old sweetheart, 
And brush away your tears, 
The look I see to-day, love, 
Will linger through the years. 
For when the veil has fallen, 
To hide you evermore, 
I want your smile to light me 
Along the gloomy shore. 


I yet can see you, darling— 
Some light there lingers still; 
The sun is setting slowly 
Behind the distant hill; 
Odd fancies crowd about me 
Now God has let me know 
My eyes must close forever 
On all things here below. 


Though twenty years have vanished, 
It seems but yestere’en 

Since first you wooed and won me 
Among the meadows green; 

Here from our cottage window 
I once could see the spot 

Where grew the yellow cowslip 
And blue forget-me-not. 


But now a strange mist hovers, 
And though I strain my eyes, 
Beyond my yearning glances 
The dear old meadow lies, 
I want to see it, darling, 
The meadow by the stream, 
Where first your loving whisper 
Fulfilled my girlhood’s dream. 


So take my hand and guide me, 
And lead me to the air; 

I want to see the world, love, 
That God has made so fair. 

I want to see the sunset, 
And look upon the sky, 

And bid the sweet, green country 
A loving, last good-bye! 


How swift the sun is setting! 
It’s almost twilight now; 
I hear, but cannot see, dear, 
The birds upon the bough. 
Is this our little garden? 
I cannot pierce the gloom, 
But I can smell the roses, 





They’re coming into bloom. 
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Stoop down and pluck a rosebud— 
You know my favorite tree; 

My husband’s hand will give me 
The last one I shall see. 

Ah! Joe, do you remember 
The dear old happy days,— 

Our love among the roses 
In summer’s golden blaze? 


I take the rose you give me, 
Its petals damp with dew; 

I scent its fragrant odor, 
But scarce can see its hue. 

In memory of to-night, Joe, 
When dead I’ll keep it still; 
The rose may fade and wither— 

Our love, dear, never will. 


Quick! quick! my footsteps falter; 
Oh, take me in again; 
I cannot bear the air, Joe, 
My poor eyes feel the strain. 
Home, home, and bring my children, 
And place them at my knee, 
And let me look upon them 
While yet I’ve time to see. 


Then take them gently from me, 
And let us be alone: 

My last fond look, dear husband, 
Must be for you alone. 

You’ve been my dear old sweetheart 
Since we were lass and lad: 

I’ve laughed when you were merry, 
And wept when you were sad. 


I want to see you wearing 
Your old sweet smile to-night. 
I want to take it with me 
To make my darkness light. 
God bless you, Joe, for trying— 
Yes, that’s the dear old look! 
I'll think of that sweet story 
When God has closed the book. 


Joe, fetch me down the picture 
That hangs beside our bed. 

Ah, love, do you remember 
The day that he lay dead,— 

Our first-born bonny baby? 
And how we sat and cried, 

And thought our hearts were broken 
When our sweet darling died? 


I’d like to see the picture 
Once more, dear, while I may, 
Though in my heart it lingers 
As though ’twere yesterday. 
Ah! many bairns came after, 
But none were like to him. 
Come closer to me, darling, 
The light is growing dim. 


Come closer—so; and hold me, 
And press your face to mine. 

I’m in a land of shadows, 
Where ne’er a light can shine. 

But with your arm around me, 








“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 
Books One and Two 


HE remarkable popularity of our first compilation of verse under 
the above title has opened the way for a second similar volume. 
Many poems which readers of NorMAL INSTRUCTOR had requested us to 


publish we were unable to include in our first collection. 
of “Poems Teachers Ask For” is the same size as Book One and con- 


tains more than 200 poems. 
in standard cloth covers. 


Book Two 


Like Book One, it may be had for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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What danger need I fear? 
I'll never need my eyes, Joe, 
While your strong arm is near. 





Now, be a brave old darling, 
And promise not to fret; 

I saw your face the last, dear, 
And now I’ve no regret. 

I saw your face the last, dear— 
God’s hand has dealt the blow; 

My sight went out at sunset 
A short half-hour ago. 


Now you must be my eyesight, 
Through all the sunless land, 

And down life’s hill we’ll wander, 
Like lovers, hand in hand. 

Till God shall lift the curtain, 
Beyond .these realms of pain; 

And there, where blind eyes open, 
I'll see your face again. 

George R. Sims. 
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growing old” 


a Nation. No. 12 


O* the steamer from Europe they had become friends. 
One of the women was from Cincinnati; the other was 
from Seattle. 

Quite naturally, they traveled across the country to- 
gether, and the Seattle friend was invited to stop over for a 
visit of a few days in Cincinnati. 

The guest expected to find an elaborate home, with the 
conventional atmosphere of servants and luxurious furnish- 
ings. Rumor had told her that her hostess was one of the 
wealthiest women in Ohio. 

But imagine her surprise when they were driven up toa 
rather modest home in one of the pretty little suburbs out 
from the city. 

There were no servants to meet them. In the kitchen was 
a cook who had prepared a fine dinner. They ate rather 
silently, the western woman trying to adjust her impres- 
sions. The hostess noted the ‘‘bewilderment.” 

“I suppose you’re wondering what kind of woman I can 
be, living as I do,” she remarked cheerfully as they were 
about to leave the table. ‘‘Most people think I’m plain and 
old-fashioned.” 

“No,” replied the guest. ‘‘I like your home very much, 
and it is splendid of you to have me here. But isn’t it un- 
usual for you to have no servants? I don’t see how you 
manage, at your age.” 

The hostess laughed. “At my age! I wonder why it is 
that women think they must be old and helpless at sixty. 
Why, I’ve never been so happy in my life.”’ 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that you were old. But women at our 
age ordinarily can’t do as much as a younger woman. We 
don’t usually have the energy.” 

“That’s just it. Too many women think they can’t do 
things — the very things they ought to be doing. 

“Look at me,” she continued. “I’ve never been so happy 
in my life. And I’ve never done so much. Every morning 
I’m out with my wire-haired fox terriers. I just love them. 
And I dust and sweep and make beds. Angelina cooks the 
meals — and together we keep things going along nicely. 

“Five years ago my husband died. He left me with plenty 
of money, a big city home, servants — everything. I sup- 
pose most women would have envied me. 

“But I simply couldn’t be happy that way, nothing to 
do but sit and think. I was tired of travel, tired of every- 
thing. I was an old woman. I had never worked, because I 
had never had to. But I decided that I must do something 
—and here I am.” 








No. 78 


“It is wonderful not | 
to find yourself « 


ARCH PRESER\ 


Look for trade-mark on the sole and lining 
of every genuine Arch Preserver Shoe. 
Sold by 2000 dealers. Styles for all occa- 
sions. All widths, AAAA to E. 
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“Of course, it’s wonderful,” said the guest. “But yet I 
don’t see how you do it. I hate so to walk and be on my 
feet. I have never known a woman of your age who could 
do so much.” 

For a moment the Cincinnati woman meditated, a smile 
playing over her face. Finally: ‘‘Do you remember what I 
told you about Switzerland? I did some mountain climbing 
over there. I can walk miles and miles. My secret is shoes.” 

“Tell me about them,”’ said the guest. 

Then, as enthusiastic as the first time she put on Arch 
Preserver Shoes, this young-old woman told in minute de- 
tail why she could do so many things because of the shoes 
she wore. 

She explained the concealed, built-in, arch bridge that 
holds up the instep and prevents sagging. She made a com- 
parison of how the foot is treated in ordinary sagging-arch 
shoes and when it is allowed to rest flat on the ground. 

Then she told about the flat inner sole that allows the’ 
bones, nerves and blood-vessels of the forepart of the foot 
to function normally, without being pinched or cramped. 

And, of course, she explained why these shoes can be in 
good style, and how they keep their shape until completely 
worn out, simply because they can’t sag. 

“T know you can’t understand all this foolish talk about 
my shoes,’’ she concluded, “but these Arch Preserver Shoes 
have kept me from getting old and useless. And it is so won- 
derful not to find yourself growing old.” 





And so, women all over America are learning today that 
to be young means to be active, to do things, to enjoy doing 
them — to feel young! 

This explains why the Arch Preserver Shoe, by enabling 
women.to retain foot youth and vigor, has become the out- 
standing success of the shoe industry. This explains why 
hundreds of thousands of women, many of them rich, who 


THE 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed — 
bends where the foot bends 
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Made for women and misses by only The 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for 
men by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass. 










could afford to have all of their footwear made by hand, 
come to the stores of our dealers and insist upon getting 
this shoe and no other, 

Most women need active feet. All women can enjoy them 
— by living a fuller, happier life and taking a more exten- 
sive part in things. 

You will find it worth while to get acquainted with this 
shoe. The coupon below will bring your copy of our book- 
let, ‘Use Your Feet’’ — which will give you many more 
interesting facts. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
347 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Makers of Women's Fine Shoes 
for more than Forty Years 


Don’t wait until your feet be- 
come troublesome. Let this 
book tell you now how to 
keep them well while wearing 
the smartest styles. 





The Selby Shoe Co., 347 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Please send postpaid your booklet, No. 47, “Use 
Your Feet’’, and name of Dealer. 


Name. 





Street and No. 





P. O. State. 
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Primary Number Lessons for December 


By ALIXE RUSSELL STANLEY 


I. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Draw or paste paper cuttings of Christmas 
trees on the blackboard. Use 11 of these trees 
and have the children count them. Face all of 
the children toward the back of the room. Re- 


move 5 of the trees. Face the children about and . 


have them tell ‘you how many trees there are 
now. How many trees have been removed? Step 
to the blackboard and write the figures. How 
many were there in the first place? How many 
now? How many must be added to 6 to make 11? 

2. Cut 24 red Christmas bells, and string or 
paste them in groups of 2 bells each. How many 
groups will there be? How many groups will 
there be if the bells are arranged in groups of 3 
bells each; in groups of 4 bells each; in groups of 
6 bells each; in groups of 8 bells 
each; in groups of 12 bells each? 

3. Play “Needle’s Eye,” and in 
“choosing sides” let the choice lie 
between a Christmas wreath and a 
Christmas bell. In the “long, strong 
pull” see which side wins. Count the 
children who chose the wreath. 
Count those who chose the bell. Add 
them together and see how many 
children are playing. 

4. Fold an oblong of paper in half. 
Open it. Fold it the other way, mak- 
ing two creases at right angles. Fold (C 
the lower and upper edges to the iN 
crease in the middle. Open. You 
will have a “window” with 8 panes. 
Draw a window frame with black 
crayon and trace along the creases 
with black crayon. 

5. Cut and color a Christmas 
wreath or a bell and paste it on the 
window. Write on each of the panes 
combinations that make 8; as, 4-+-4, 
5+3, 6+2, 7-+1, 12—4, 10—2, 11—3, 
15—7. 

6. Make Christmas chains of red 
and green paper. Cut strips 2% or 
3 inches long and paste them to- 
gether at the ends to form links or ' 
rings. Put 3 green links together, 
then 2 red ones, and so on, for the 














entire length of the chain. Other | 
combinations may be used; as, 4 red A | oe 
links, 3 green ones, and repeat. PET Sh Sei See aS WO gnome 
7. Draw a fireplace. On the man- SF S i (i= (ess a> A. 
telshelf draw (or cut, color, and Jeary exo ES pee Sais 


paste) 3 red candles in yellow can- 

dlesticks. Above the fireplace, draw 

(or cut, color, and paste) 2 holly wreaths, and 
hanging from the mantelshelf draw (or cut, 
color, and paste) 5 stockings of various sizes. 

8. Look on the calendar. Christmas comes on 
December 25. How many days until then? Make 
a December calendar, and draw a Christmas 
wreath or paste a silver star on the date 
December 25, Christmas Day. 

9, Cut 30 stars from silver or gold paper. 
Paste them on dark cardboard in groups of 3. 
Count the groups. 

10. Play keeping a grocery store. Make a list 
of Christmas groceries to be ordered at the store 
—raisins, nuts, oranges, bananas, citron, spice, 
dates, figs, sweet chocolate, eggs, sugar, Malaga 
grapes, candy, and colored sugar. 

11. Count the windows in your schoolroom. 
If there are to be 2 bells in each window, how 
many bells must be made? Draw a picture of 
the exact number of windows and paste 2 red 
bells in each. Count the bells. 

12. For a blackboard border cut and color 
Christmas trees in little red tubs. If there are 
5 squares of blackboard and it takes 6 trees to 


border the top of each square, how many trees 
will the children have to make to border the 
5 squares? 

13. Dramatize the story of the “Golden Cob- 
webs.” (This story tells us how all the big, lit- 
tle, and medium-sized spiders came creeping and 
crawling to see the beautiful Christmas tree, and 
in walking over it and looking at the things on 
it, they spoiled everything by leaving their dingy 
gray cobwebs everywhere. The Christmas Fairy 
was in despair until she suddenly thought of her 
magic wand, by means of which she changed all 
the ugly gray threads into sparkling golden cob- 
webs. ) 

Let the children count and choose 6 large chil- 
dren for the big spiders, 5 for the medium-sized 
spiders, and 7 little children for the little spiders. 
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Reflections 
By J. L. Hulshof 


NTELLECT alone, without character, can- 

not guide us through life. 

Overindulgence may harm the child just 
as much as ill-treatment. 

Stupidity, malice, and anger disfigure the 
mest beautiful features. 

A bright mind, kind heart, and sweet dis- 
position transfigure the plainest face. 

There are divine sparks in every human 
being which education may call forth—as 
steel elicits sparks hidden in the flint. 

The schoolhouse door is the main entrance 
to knowledge and power, to greatness and 
honor, to fame and immortality. 

Children and nations may be too much gov- 
erned. The unskillful rider tugging too 
much at the bridle makes the horse balky. 

Uneducated children may grow up to be 
good men; but the noblest men, as a rule, had 
a careful education. — 




















Count them together in one group. Make 2 even 
groups of them. Make 3 groups of them. 

Perhaps you have a real Christmas ‘tree in 
your room. If not, designate a corner in which 
the children may pretend that there is a tree. 
The spider groups go to gaze upon the tree and 
trail their webs (pieces of string or thread) 
over it. Out comes the Christmas Fairy with 
her wand. She disperses the spiders in groups 
of 2. How many groups are there? 


II. SUGGESTIVE STORY PROBLEMS 


These stories may be used in the following 
ways: (1) They may be read or told to the chil- 
dren by the teacher. Give each child a handful 
of toothpicks and let him work out the number 
parts for himself. (2) The stories may be writ- 
ten on the blackboard, read silently by the chil- 
dren, and worked out on their desks with tooth- 
picks or by means of drawings or paper cuttings. 
(3) The stories may be typed on paper and 
pasted on cards to be handed about to the chil- 
dren. In this way the stories could be exchanged 
and the children could take turns in reading them. 


1. “There were 14 little evergreen trees grow- 
ing on a hillside. A man came out of the town 
and chopped down and carried away 8 of them. 
How many were left on the hillside?” 

Draw two pictures of the hillside. On the first, 
draw or paste the 14 little evergreen trees. 
Print on this picture the word “Before.” 

On the second picture draw or paste the num- 
ber of trees left after the man had carried away 
the 8 trees. Write on this picture the word 
“After.” 

Make a picture of the man’s cart with the 8 
trees on it. 

2. “Mary was tying up boxes for the children 
in her Sunday school class. It took a yard and a 
half of red ribbon for each box. There were 20 
boxes to tie. How many yards of ribbon did 
Mary use?” 

Make a picture of the 20 boxes 
(little squares or oblongs) and draw 
the ribbon around them with red 
crayon. 

3. “Jack had a box containing 36 
Christmas cookies. How many cook- 
ies are there in a dozen? How many 
dozen did Jack have? If one dozen 
had nuts on them, one dozen had red 
and blue sugar on the tops, and one 
dozen were frosted with chocolaté, 
how many cookies of each kind would 
Jack have left after giving away 3 
of the first kind, 5 of the second 
kind, and 2 of the third kind?” 

Make a picture of the cookies that 
Jack had left, and color them. 

4, “Ada was buying Christmas 
cards. She had 15 cents to spend. 
She bought Christmas cards at the 
price of 2 cards for 5 cents. How 
many nickels are there in 15 cents? 
How many cards did she buy?” 

Draw as many nickels as there 
are in 15 cents; or cut them from 
tin foil or silver paper. 

Cut a piece of stiff paper the size 
of a post card. Print the word“Post 
Card” on one side and on the other 
side draw a spray of holly and color 
it. Write beneath it the words 
“Merry Christmas.” 

5. “Tom’s grandmother gave him 
a fine pencil box for Christmas. In 
it were 4 red pencils, 3 brown ones, 
2 yellow ones, and 3 green ones. How 
many pencils did Tom have in his 
box?” 

Draw a large oblong (for the box) and in it 
“sg and color the number of pencils that Tom 

ad. 
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III. Pupits’ PROBLEMS 


Encourage the children to make their own little 
Christmas story problems. There are many 
things at Christmas time that may be used as 
subjects of problems; such as, candles, wreaths, 
Christmas cards and books, stars, toys, Christ- 
mas trees, candies, cookies, nuts, oranges and 
so on. 

A number of abstract combinations may be 
written on the blackboard or on cards, as, 
12—8, 9—6, 4+5, 10+6, 15—9, 34244, 6-+6. 
With these combinations the children could make 
various stories, such as the following: 

1, John had a box with 12 Christmas candles 
in it. He gave away 8 of them and had 4 left. 

2. Mr. Ray made 9 holly wreaths. He sold 6 
of them and had 8 left. 

3. Mary received 4 Christmas cards the day 
before Christmas and on Christmas or she re- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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~ $250,000.00 


For College Loans to Boys 


OR more than a quarter century we have worked day in and 
day out with many thousands of boys. : 


As an expression of faith in our boys and in the character-building 
value of their training with us, we announce the Curtis College 
Loan Plan. Now any bright, worthy boy of grammar school age 
can secure a college education by doing good work both with us 








and in his school—by saving and by sticking to it. 


For the consummation of this plan we 
pledge an initial investment of $250,000.00 
exclusively for loans toward the necessary 
college expenses of boys of sterling worth. 


To every boy who qualifies we will loan 
needed amounts up to $1500.00 until the 
total of $250,000.00 is usefully at work. 
The security for each loan will be the 
boy’s character as developed in his home, 
in his school and in his work with us. 


In the past, under the guidance of local 
Curtis counselors and adults associated 
with the work, our boys have earned sub- 
stantially by delivering the Curtis publi- 
cations. Far more important, by securing 
their own customers they have developed 
in character, self-reliance and ability. 
Many leading employers have given pre- 


ferred consideration. to Curtis-trained 
boys, and today hundreds of our former 
boys hold responsible executive positions. 


And now for boys anywhere in the 
United States we add this widening of 
educational opportunity which in its 
scope and influence is as broad as the 
country. Every parent, educator or busi- 
ness man who has at heart the future 
of any boy of grammar school age, will 
wish to become acquainted with the Plan. 


Upon request an outline of the Curtis Col- 
lege Loan Plan will be sent to any boy 
or to anyone interested in a boy’s future. 


THE CURTIS -PUBLISHING COMPANY 


874 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 
of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article. Un- 
available manuscripts will be returned if sufficient 
postage is sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. 
When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 8% x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large, handwriting, if it cannot be type- 
written, using one side of paper only. Make article 
concise. Write the number of words in article in upper 
right-hand corner of page and your name and address 
in upper left-hand corner. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, Elgin, Illinois. 


LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

Our thoughts seldom turn to Christmas and its 
wealth of good cheer without remembrance of cer- 
tain stories which are always connected with the 
Christmas time. 

If I should ask any one of you to name. the first 
Christmas story that came into your mind, invari- 
ably you would say, “Dickens’ ‘A Christmas Carol.’ ” 
Do you happen to know that it was Dickens’ cus- 
tom to write each year a Christmas story or sketch? 
By this means he led countless families to live in 
happiness and harmony, not only at Christmas time 
but throughout the year. 

Thackeray says, in speaking of the “Christmas 
Carol”: “Was there ever a better charity sermon 
preached in the world than Dickens’ ‘Christmas 
Carol’? I believe it occasioned immense hospitality 
throughout England; and was the means of light- 
ing up hundreds of kind fires at Christmas time; 
caused a wonderful outpouring of Christmas good 
feeling; of Christmas punch-brewing; an awful 
slaughter of Christmas turkeys, and roasting and 
basting of Christmas beef.” 

To the “Christmas Carol” written in 1846 is at- 
tributed the revival of interest in the ancient cus- 
toms of Christmas tree, mistletoe, holly, and Yule- 
tide gifts. Before this there had been much op- 
position by the Church to these old pagan customs. 
In England in early days, it was considered in- 
appropriate and irreverent to celebrate Christ’s 
birthday with feasting, gift-giving and _ jollity. 
Even now it is not a popular day in Scotland. Until 
recently, the children of Presbyterian families in 
Scotland had no Christmas, because of the strong 
prejudice against any Christmas observance which 
followed the old heathen ideas. 

It has been said that “no other writer has at- 
tacked so many phases of wrong training, unjust 
treatment, and ill usage of childhood” as Dickens. 
His name has been coupled with Froebel’s as one 
of the two most sympathetic friends of childhood. 
This fondness for children and sympathetic under- 
standing of their longings and desires caused him 
to write his Christmas stories in order to bring 
them more happiness and incidentally to make older 
people more considerate and kindly in their atti- 
tude toward children. 

In one of the letters written me by a teacher in 
regard to celebrating Christmas‘in the schoolroom, 
there was the statement, “This will probably be the 
only Christmas many of my children will know.” 
Dickens understood the tragedy in such a situa- 
tion as do we who deal constantly with little: chil- 
dren. 

Appreciation of Christmas is largely a matter of 
heritage. Memories of Christmas, its light, gayety 
and happiness, are the choicest we have. However, 
if we had been deprived of such scenes by parents 
whddid not believe in festivities related to pagan 
customs and habits, we, too, might scorn the gift- 
giving, the Christmas tree, the holly and the mistle- 
toe, unless we were aroused to their value by stories 
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such as Dickens wrote, or by Christmas celebrations 
such as we enjoy at &schoolhouses and churches. 
Prejudice is a difficult thing to overcome, and it 
takes constant work and endeavor to change mental 
attitudes. The teacher, when she plans her Christ- 
mas program, should remember that the little effort 
she expends in this way will not merely give joy to 
those in school; it will affect the thinking of men 
and women who have it in their power to give or 
deny to children the experience and memory of 
many happy Christmas celebrations. 


Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Miss Dorothy V. Burdick, Meadow Grove School, Bear 
Creek, Wisconsin, Route 1, and her pupils would like to 
correspond with pupils of any school where English is 
spoken. 

Miss Adena M. Christianson, Conway, Iowa, and her 
seventh and eighth grade pupils would like to correspond 
with pupils of the same grades in any part of the world. 

Miss Ruth E. Christianson, Elkport, Iowa, and her 
seventh and eighth grade pupils would like to correspond 
with pupils of the same grades in any part of the world. 

Mr. Linus W. ‘Bartels, Poplar Ridge School, White 
Water, Missouri, and his fifth and seventh grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters and products with pupils 
of the same grades in any part of the world. 

Miss Amy Johnson, Brandon, Minnesota, and her 
fourth, fifth, and seventh grade pupils would like to 
correspond with teachers and pupils of the same grades 
in any of the states or outlying possessions of the Union. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Mrs. Elsie Riven- 
burg, Wilton, Wisconsin, would like to exchange letters, 
snapshots and other interesting material with pupils of 
any other state in the Union. They desire especially 
letters from Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines. 

Mr. Albert McGarry, Madera, Pennsylvania, and his 
pupils of grades four to eight, inclusive, would like to 
exchange letters and products with teachers and pupils 
of the same grades in any part of the world. 

Mrs. Florence L. Welling, District 5, Hannibal, New 
York, and her fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pu- 
pils wish to correspond and to exchange pictures, snap- 
shots, products, and specimens of interest with any 
teacher or pupils in the United States, Canada, Philip? 
pine Islands, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

Miss Mary Vohman, Old Bridge, New Jersey, and her 
fifth and sixth grade pupils would like to correspond with 
teachers and pupils in all parts of the United States and 
its possessions. 

The teacher and pupils of grades 1—8, Upper Twin 
Creek School, Nile Township, Ohio, would like to ex- 
change letters and other things of interest with pupils 
of the same grades in any part of the United States or 
in other parts of the world. Address Miss Hazel Shaw, 
Buena Vista, Ohio. 

Miss Florence B. Turner, Round Lake Union School, 
Round Lake, New York, and her fifth and sixth grade pu- 
pils would like to exchange letters, views, samples of 
work, products, and any other interesting material with 
teachers and pupils in any state in the Union, Canada, 
Alaska, the island possessions, and any foreign country. 
They are starting a collection of letters and are anxious 
to see what state or country will be first on the list. 


Miss Reva D. Bailey and her sixth grade pupils wish 


to exchange letters, views, and products with teachers © 


and pupils of any state in the Union, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Philippines, Canada, or South America. Address Miss 
Reva D. Bailey, Roosevelt School (rural), Wilioughby, 
Ohio. 

Miss Kathryn Westervelt, Washoe, Montana, and her 
fifth grade pupils would like to exchange letters, views, 
and -products with pupils of the same grade in Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii, any state in the Union, or any foreign 
country. 

Mrs Henrietta Chittick, Box 97, Old Bridge, New Jer- 
sey, and her fourth and fifth grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters with teachers and pupils in the United 
States and its possessions. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of Mr. Herrin 
Jones of Carterville, Illinois, Box 266, would like to ex- 
change letters, views, and school work with.the same 
grades in 
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any state of the Union or outlying possessions. . 
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The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of 
Mr. Howard Rasch, Dixon School, Dixon, Iowa, would 
like to exchange letters with pupils of the same grades 
in any state of the Union, the island possessions, or 
foreign countries, 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of 
Mrs. Gertrude McLeod, Lacomb, Oregon, would like to 


hear from. other states. They will answer all letters 
and exchange exhibits. 

The fourth and fifth grades of Mrs. W. B. Allen, 
Brogan School, Brogan, Oregon, wish to exchange let- 
ters and products with pupils of any grade, in any 
state of the Union or in any foreign country. They 
promise to answer all letters. 


CLUB LETTERS 


Christmas Decorations 


As Christmas draws near, perhaps some teacher 
may be interested in a description of the decora- 
tions we had last year. I teach first and second 
grades, so a tree was very essential. This was 
brought by one of the little boys. 

All the children were eager and busy 
pop corn, covering nuts with tin foil, and making 
small ornaments for the tree. From red cardboard 
I cut bells around the edge of which I applied muci- 
lage (about one-fourth inch wide), and I printed 
on each bell, also with mucilage, one letter of the 
words “Merry Christmas.” “Santa Claus Snow” 
was then sprinkled on thickly and allowed to dry. 
The bells, hung on short red strings from tacks at 
the top of the blackboard, looked beautiful as they 
sparkled in the sunlight. 

On the front corner blackboard were cut-outs 
showing the Wise Men going to Bethlehem, guided 
by the star above the stable. 

At the top of the side blackboard were the words 
“Happy New Year,” made as I did “Merry Christ- 
mas” except that they were cut in the shape of 
hearts instead of bells. Below was portrayed, by 
means of cut-outs, the story of Santa: children 
writing to Santa; Santa packing his toys; the rein- 
deer gracefully mounting the house top and coming 
down on the opposite side with Santa and the 
sleigh; Santa going down the chimney; children 
hanging their stockings; Santa filling them; and 
children playing with their toys Christmas morn- 
ing. 

At the back of the room the regular work of the 
children was arranged. 

In preparing for this, the most important of all 
days, I read the story of the birth of Christ, also 
several Christmas stories and legends explaining 
to the children the true meaning of Christmas. 
It meant a great deal to them, because it was all 
the Christmas some of them had.—Mary E. Mut- 
FORD, Ohio. 
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My Plan for Christmas 


As I am teaching eighth grade children the ma- 
jority of whose parents are foreign-born and still 
favor the customs of their mother country, I have 
taken that fact into consideration in planning my 
observance this year. 

The last day of school before Christmas vaca- 
tion I am going to have each pupil bring a small 
pine tree to put on his desk and trim. I shall give 
a prize to the girl and the boy who has the 
prettiest tree. In awarding the prizes, I shall 
have three other teachers decide on the winners. 
They will take into consideration the tree itself, 
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the arrangement of the trimming, its appropriate- ' 


ness as symbolic of Christmas, and the general 
effect. 
The planning of the decorations for their trees 


will bring out in the children originality, artistic : 


ability, and furthermore create an interest in our 
custom of having a tree as part of our observance 
of Christmas Day. 
During the noon hour, I shall put on each tree 
my little gift, a basket of candy and nuts. 
(Continued on page 80) ~_ ; 
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INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 


With Any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold 


Pr ae . 
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can equal these pencils, neatly imprinted and packed in 


Pe: an inexpensive gift for general distribution, nothing 
Handsome Lithographed Boxes of Three. 


Solve the gift question for occasions such as Christmas, New 
Years, Easter, Birthday, Graduation, etc., by placing your order 
for “INDIVIDUAL NAME” PENCILS. 


REMEMBER—it’s the useful gift that is most appreciated. 
Make up your list and get your order in early. 


We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes containing 
THREE High Grade Hexagon Pencils (choice of Red, Green, 
Blue, Yellow, Lavender or Gray Enamel Finish) with any name 
or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold at the above reduced 
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“THE GIFT USEFUL” 


















Single Boxes, 30c per Box. 
Two to Six Boxes inclusive, 25c per Box. 
Seven to Twelve Boxes inclusive, 23c per Box. 
Thirteen Boxes and over, 20c per Box. 

















ALL ORDERS SENT BY PREPAID PARCEL POST. 


The above prices apply to boxed sets of three, one name to a set. 
If larger quantities are desired with name of School or any other 
short inscription, we quote a special price of $5.50 per gross 
packed in a single box postpaid. Pencils are always sent in as- 
sorted colors unless otherwise ordered. The pencils we furnish 
are exactly the same as we have been supplying for the past 
several years, which have given such universal satisfaction. BE 
SURE AND PRINT OUT ALL NAMES VERY PLAINLY, 
paying particular attention to the U’s and N’s, M’s and W’s, R’s 
and S’s, etc. Remittance can be made by check, money order or 
stamps, suit your own convenience. Prompt service and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
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THE OSBORNE 
38-40 Main Street, 





SPECIALTY CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW YORK 

















Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 


F terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 


RSE SATO NER eet MB 


igor at 


DR ee aad 


Wo FOS ARE AOA T IY 





the front of this issue. 

What is the size of the Leviathan steam- 
ship?—New York. * 
_ The Leviathan is 950 feet 7 inches 
in length, 100 feet 3 inches in 
breadth, and 58 feet 2 inches in depth. 
It is registered as a 59,957 ton vessel. 


How is white gold and gold of other colors 
made ?—Wisconsin, 


White gold is an alloy of gold, 


nickel, and palladium (a platinum 
metal). Green gold is alloyed with 
silver. Red gold is an alloy of copper 


and gold, while blue gold is alloyed 
with iron. 

What President has done the most for our 
country ?—Kentucky. 

This is a question that cannot be 
answered with finality. So far in our 
history, Washington and Lincoln stand 
out as the two greatest figures, and 
they loom larger with the years. It 
would be idle to attempt to decide 
which “has done the most.” 

Where in the Bible does it say that women 
should not bob their hair and men should not 
wear long hair ?—Iowa, 

First Corinthians, eleventh chapter, 
fourteenth and fifteenth verses, read, 
Doth not even nature itself teach 
you, that, if a man have long hair, it 
ls a shame to him? But if a woman 
ave long hair it is a glory to her, for 
er hair is given her for’ ai covering.” 

What is a hair snake?” Issit4really a snake? 
—Illinois, ipa! 

There was, once: a, rather preyajent 
Superstition, that a horse hair placed 
mM rain water would became a snake 
and some ' people’ ‘still’ Bélieve~ this. 
Possibly”the irivisiBle forths* of lif@in 
the water @elleet on? thetrhuir in such 





numbers as to cause it to move slight- 
ly. But it is probable that any sup- 
posed movement is entirely imag- 
inary. 

How many volumes in the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D, C.?—Kansas. 

As the number of volumes in the 
Library of Congress increases rapid- 
ly no statistics available are accurate, 
but there are approximately three and 
one-quarter million volumes of print- 
ed books and pamphlets, besides two 
million lithographs, engravings, maps, 
charts, photographs, pieces of music, 
etc. 

How much did the United States loan to 


other countries after the Armistice was signed 
in 1918 ?—Pennsylvania. 


Loans to other countries, made 
after the Armistice was signed, total- 
ed more than two billion dollars. The 
United States continued to make 
loans for nearly two years after the 
Armistice to enable these countries to 
better adjust their financial affairs, 
and partly to enable them to make 
purchases from this country. 

What are the ingredients used in making 
house paint ?7—Texas, 

Some house paint is made with a 
mixture of white lead and linseed oil. 
The oxides of metals are sometimes 
used in addition to the lead and oil. 
Litharge, sulphate of zinc, and borate 
of manganese are among the common 
ingredients used in the better quality 
paints, one or more being added to the 
white lead and oil. Zinc is generally 
used in the best paints. The barytes, 
silica, chalk, and lime are frequently 
substituted for other ingredients in 
making cheap paint. 

Which is the more important canal, the Suez 
or the Panama Canal ?—Nebraska. 

The Panama Canal is considered 
more important than the Suez, from 
both the military and the commercial 
point of view. More vessels and more 
tonnage go through the Panama Canal. 
Its strategic position makes it ex- 
tremely. important as-a military asset, 
so much so that’ the United States has 
charged $112,000,000 of the cost of 


~--(Continued-on--page - 88} -<-2--- 



























































54 Miessners in 
Berkeley’s Schools 





Here you see the famous Greek Theatre at Berkeley, 
California. In the foreground is a little Miessner 

piano which took part in an elaborate musical pro- 

gram in which over 2,000 children of Berkeley 

schools participated. The marvelous Miessner 

tone, full and resonant, reached all parts of the 4 
huge amphitheatre. / 








Miss Victorine Hartley, Supervisor of Music in 4 
Berkeley schools, says: ‘We are 100% for the P 
Miessner—getting four new ones this year. We 7 

use them in the Physical Training Department, y, Foro 
for piano classes from the Kindergarten on through % 










138 Reed St., 
the Senior High School, Glees and Choruses, for Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pageants out on schoolyards, etc. They are / Gentlemen : 





Please send me 





complete in their service. We love them.” 





Miessner catalog, 
special price to 
schools, and details 
of your 10-day free 
’ trial offer. 





Get complete information about the little 
Miessner now. Mail the coupon, 


MIESSNER PIANO CO. 
138 Reed.Street, Milwaukee, Wis. / 


/ 















THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE y A (Pasition 4s - comqyedye saqgi deur ceeds cies 
LF nant pid - : 
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afternoon we shall have an impromptu program, 
each pupil being called upon to contribute or help 
with a number. Each child will take his tree home, 
thus possibly introducing it into a home where 
such a thing has never been before—D. E. D., 
Washington. 


A Program for the Small School 


Often a teacher in a rural school finds herself con- 
fronted with the problem of giving a Christmas 
program with only six or seven pupils. Perhaps the 
roads are bad and the parents cannot come in the 
evening. This is the way one teacher managed when 
she was teaching in a small school where there were 
only five boys and two girls. 

The children were anxious to have a program 
and worked hard for it, being willing to help in any 
way possible. Since it was impossible to have a 
program in the evening on account of the washing 
out of a near-by bridge, it was decided to have the 
program in the morning, serve a Christmas dinner 
and distribute the presents in the aft- 
ernoon. The program was given the 


green and the boxes in which the trees stood red, 
and mounted each on a half-sheet of 9 inch x 12 
inch gray paper. I cut pages from writing paper 
to fit covers and made the backs for the booklets 
from gray paper. Holes were punched, and the 
booklets tied with red and’green ribbon. The pupils 
wrote their spelling lessons with ink. For each 
100% which a pupil received I drew a present on 
his Christmas tree. If the pupil received 100% 
every day I placed a gold star on the top of his 
tree —ANNA ZIEGLER, Indiana. 


An Effective Language Game 


My children in the first grade enjoy this game 
before Christmas. It will help to eliminate “If I 
wuz.” 

I begin the game by saying, “If I were Santa 
Claus, I should bring John a ball.” John then takes 
it up and says, “If I were Santa Claus, I should 
bring Jim a drum.” It is then Jim’s turn. 

I use the game in a similar way when studying 








animals, birds and flowers. I begin by saying, “If 
I were a bird, I should be a Bob White.” I then 
ask John what he would be if he were a bird. John 
says, “If I were a bird, I should be a sparrow.” Each 
child is called on in like manner. Animal or flower 
may be substituted for bird—K. H., Alabama. 


A Christmas Entertainment 


; Last year, I felt that we could not spend the 
time required to prepare a program for Christmas. 
However, I wanted everybody to feel that it was 
Christmas in school as well as outside. 

This is what we did. We gave a “Tacky Party,” 
sending out invitations to everybody in the district 
to attend. I made the invitations with my hecto- 
graph, and all the pupils from the fifth grade up 
helped to decorate them. 

All persons who were not dressed in hard-time 
clothes were to pay a fine. We did not need to fine 
anyone, because all looked very poor. 

We had a lighted Christmas tree in the center 
of the schoolroom, and everybody 
joined hands, forming a circle around 





Friday before the Christmas vacation. 

For our program one short costume 
dialogue in the Christmas number 
of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS was given. Since all the boys 
were needed in the play, an older 
girl took the part of Santa Claus. 
The smallest boy gave the welcome 
speech. This was especially well re- 
ceived, for he was only five years 
old. Two rather long readings and a 
song by the entire school completed 
the prepared program. Two of the 
boys brought records and a phono- 
graph, so there was music between 
the numbers. 

The decorations were made at 
school, except those brought from 
home by the children. One of the 
mothers helped to decorate on the aft- 
ernoon before the program. A large 


sections. 


gift project. 
linseed oil, and white shellac. 
paper is not available, a workable carbon paper substitute may be made by 
blackening the back of the pattern panel with a soft pencil. 
On a sheet of manila paper draw (according to measurements given in dia- 
gram), the pattern of the four panels, the top, and the pattern panel. 
Transfer this design by means of carbon 
aper, or the carbon paper .substitute already described, upon each of the four 
Color design brightly with water colors, making flowers blue, stems 
and leaves green, bowl orange, and border around each section black. 
Then fold on dotted lines, paste together, and insert top. 
Use blotters to take up excess oil. 


the design on the pattern panel. 


Cut out shade. 
Apply linseed oil to the inside. 
both sides of finished shade. 

Many different designs may be used. A landscape is particularly attractive. 


A Transparent Lamp Shade 


By~ Annie Calvin McClay 


HIS easily made lamp shade is a popular, attractive, and useful Christmas 
The materials required are: manila paper, water color paints, 


A piece of carbon paper is desirable. 





pine tree was trimmed with decora- 
tions the children had brought from 
home with paper chains made in 
school, the branches being dotted here 
and there with cotton. Baskets of 
manila drawing paper were placed 
on the blackboard molding and filled 
with tiny forests of pines covered 
with cotton. The windows were dec- 
orated with pine boughs and Oregon 
grape and tea vine. Christmas post- 
ers were used and some school work 
was on exhibition. 











Two or three weeks before Christ- 





mas the children drew names and 
purchased presents, costing not more 
than twenty-five cents, for those 
whose names they drew. These, with 
stockings of candy and nuts bought 
by the teacher, were on the tree. 

Dinner was served on a long table 
in the schoolroom. Nearly every- 
thing having been prepared at home, 
the little cooking necessary that day 
was done on the stove of the school 
kitchen. 

After dinner the gifts were dis- 
tributed and an hour or two was 
spent in looking at the school work, 
in short talks on the subjects of the 
day, and in having a general good 
time. Everyone enjoyed the day, the 
teacher and pupils as much as any- 
one. Preparing the dinner required 
no more work than is usual if any 
refreshments are served.—MyYRTLE 
Mack, Idaho. 





Christmas Spelling Booklets 


My pupils were very much interest- 
ed in the spelling booklets which we 
made a few weeks before Christmas. 
They first tore Christmas trees from 
manila paper; then colored the trees 








Awncre Cauvin Ms Cus 


the tree. A march around the room 
followed, so that all the costumes 
could be seen, as prizes were given 
to the funniest man and woman. 

We had two pictures of Santa Claus 
drawn on the blackboard. Neither of 
them wore a cap. The guests were 
blindfolded and asked to draw a cap 
on Santa Claus. The two who had 
the caps placed correctly won prizes. 

Then each was given a piece of pa- 
per and a pencil and asked to write 
a telegram.. The words in the tele- 
gram were to begin with the different 
letters that spell Christmas; the first 
word beginning with the letter c, 
the second with the letter h, etc. 
The telegrams were collected, read 
aloud and a prize given for the best 
one. 

We still had time for a “peanut 
pass relay.” The people formed two 
rows of equal length facing each 
other. A box of peanuts was placed 
on one end of each row, and an emp- 
ty box was placed on the other end. 
Each player was asked to take hold 
of his right-hand neighbor’s left 
wrist. The players then passed the 
peanuts from hand to hand, never 
letting go of wrists. The side which 
first succeeded in filling its empty 
box won the contest. Peanuts were 
passed around to everybody and a 
lunch of sandwiches, coffee, and cake 
was served at this time. 

Lunch was scarcely over when in 
came Santa Claus with a large bag 
on his back, from which everyone 
was allowed a free grab. The bag 
contained little trinkets that had been 
collected by older pupils. The Christ- 
mas gifts were then distributed. Be- 
sides the gifts, each child received a 
box of candy and nuts, and the par- 
ents received match scratchers and 
sewing cases made by the children 
in school. 

Games were played and at eleven- 
thirty everybody left for home. All 
declared they had enjoyed the even- 
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ing immensely—AGNES M. JUNK, 
Wisconsin. 


Helpful Devices 





The following devices have been 
found helpful in my school work. 

I. One of the most attractive sand 
tables I have ever had was that ar- 
ranged for last Christmas. The chil- 
dren cut and colored camels and their 
drivers, These were grouped around 


aa2u>7 











? a spring under some palm trees. The 
palm trees were made of brown oat- 
(Continued on page 6&2) 
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most 
important 
meal 


ANY authorities believe 

that the child’s most im- 
portant meal is the one eaten 
at noon time. ‘This seems 
especially true in the case of 
school children. 


In many schools where a hot lunch 
is served to pupils the selection of 
suitable foods often presents a prob- 
lem. For an ideal school lunch 
contains ‘‘something hot,”’ 
thing liquid,”’ “‘something nourish- 
ing,’’ “something _appetizing.’’ All 
four of these requisites are found in 


on's 


inner 


OC 
Ch howder 


Made from two of 
nature’s most per- 
fect foods, milk and 
fish, Gorton’s Had- 
dock Chowder is 
amply supplied with 
nourishing _proper- 
ties. And its care- 
ful preparation and 
simple seasoning 
give it an appetizing 
quality most pleasant to the child. 

Is YOUR school serving Gorton’s 
Haddock Chowder ? 


FULL SIZE CAN FREE 


We will be glad to send to any 
teacher interested in school lunch 
work a full 1o-oz. can of Gorton’s 
Haddock Chowder, enough to serve 
4to 6 portions. Simply fill out the 
attached coupon. 

Gorton’s Haddock Chowder is now 
also put up ina special school Junch 
size, enough to make 25 portions. 
Shipped to your school for $1. 


GORTON-PEW FISHERIES CO., Ltd. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


man "MAIL THIS TODAY" ™ 


‘*some- 


at 





Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Chowder to try, as per offer in your advertisement. | 


Name 





| Please send me a 10-0z. can of Gorton’s Haddock | 
‘ 
. 


Address 





School. 





are served 





| 
| 
j How many pupils (average) 
| 
H 
I 


| If so, what kind or kinds 2... | 
SS NS Se ee es meee 


Deep Sea Send postcard for free recipe 
containing appetizing 
Recipes meal-time ideas and ance} ava 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


The Kingdom of Man 


What of the outer drear, 
As long as there’s inner light; 
As long as the sun of cheer 
Shines ardently bright? 


As long as the soul’s a-wing, 
As long as the heart is true, 
What power hath trouble to bring 
A sorrow to you? 


No bar can encage the soul, 
Nor capture the spirit free, 

As long as old earth shall roll, 
Or hours shall be. 


Our world is the world within, 
Our life is the thought we take, 
And never an outer sin 
Can mar it or break. 


Brood not on the rich man’s land, 
Sigh not for miser’s gold, 

Holding in reach of your hand 
The treasure untold 


That lies in the Mines of Heart, 
That rests in the soul alone— 
Bid worry and care depart, 
Come into your own! 
John Kendrick Bangs. 


On Clear Thinking 


The trouble with most people who 
fret and worry about trifles, wear 
themselves out dreading things that 
never happen, and dwell perpetually 
on the irritating and distressful side 
of life, is that they have never really 
learned how to think, says Dr. Robert 
S. Carroll in his book, The Mastery of 
Nervousness. The “nervous” person 
does not know how to control and se- 
lect his thoughts. Trivial, irrelevant, 
or harmful ideas come into his head, 
and are allowed to take up the space 
that ought to be given over to real 
thinking, until his mind is cluttered 
up “like a room piled ceiling-high and 
uninhabitable because of the accumu- 
lated mass of useless trash.” Instead 
of thinking each thing out to its finish, 
he leaves one idea unfinished and con- 
fused and goes on to the next. In this 
way he gradually becomes the helpless 
victim of his mental impressions. 

Any person of average ability can 
train himself to ignore useless or 
destructive ideas, says the writer. He 
can learn to fix his attention firmly on 
what is interesting and real, and think 
his thoughts out clearly to their con- 
clusion. There is some satisfaction in 
this kind of mental life. 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


It is hard to fail; but it is worse 
never to have tried to succeed.— 
Roosevelt, 


Truth is as impossible to be soiled 
by any outward touch as the sunbeam. 
—Milton. 


No, _ the fight begins within him- 
se 
A man’s worth something. God stoops 
o’er his head. 
Browning. 


It is the climb that puts on muscle. 
Anything worth having is never cheap. 
God has no bargain-counters for even 
His poor or weak. It hurts to fall 
down, but it strengthens us to pick our- 
selves up.—L. H. Talbot. 


Learn patience from the lesson; 
Though the night be drear and long, 
To the darkest sorrow there comes a 
morrow, 
A right to every wrong. 
Trowbridge. 


In battle or business, whatever the 
game, 
In law or in love, it is ever the same; 
In the struggle for power, or the 
scramble for pelf, 
Let this be your motto: Rely on your- 
self! 

For whether the prize be ribbon or 
throne, 

The victor is he who can “go it alone.” 





Saxe. 
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Teachers all over the 
country are request- 
ing more than 7000 
a month 


EACHERS the country 

over are using the above 
chart. On it they paste gold 
stars beside the names of 
those pupils who regularly 
brush their teeth. 


Do you want to stimulate 
greater interest in your oral 
hygiene lessons? Do you 
want an easy way to teach 
your pupils the twice-a-day 
brushing habit? Then mail 
us the coupon below. It will 
bring you this helpful chart 
and gold stars free. 

The use of the chart requires 
but five minutes a day. Could 
you put five minutes to better 
advantage? You'll find it’s easy 
to teach the children to run the 
chart themselves —let them 
take turns calling the roll and 
pasting up stars. ‘They enjoy 
this kind of “game.” 

When you get your pupils 
brushing their teeth regularly, 
they are glad to learn how to 
brush them correctly. In this 


you can easily instruct them. 

Correct brushing is largely 
insured when the right kind 
Do you 


of brush is used. 
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Livres! 
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PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., 

Florence, Mass. Dept. N-9 
Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with gold 
stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their teeth more 
frequently. 


This dees makes it easy 
to teach Oral Hygiene 


ey ee 


Pah 7 a alk 


free AD 
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Never [ a ‘ays 


recommend the right brush? 
scientifi- 
‘That 


There is but one 
cally correct tooth brush. 
is the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the 
curves of the teeth. Its saw- 
toothed bristles reach into the 
smallest crevices and prevent 
decay. Its large end tuft 
reaches even the backs of back 
teeth, so often not properly 
cleaned. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes 
in Baby, Small, and Adult 
sizes. ‘These sell at 25c, 40c 
and 50c respectively. 

To insure regular brushing, 
remember — today —to send 
for that helpful chart! 


At the left are pictured the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult; the Pro-phy- 
lac-t1 - Small, for thos é who prefer 
a small sized brush; and the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby. 
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meal paper which was cut in narrow strips and 
wound to represent the bole of the tree. One edge 
of the paper was cut in narrow strips, so that the 
tree appeared to be very rough; then pine twigs 
were placed in the top. This gave the appearance 
of real palm trees. Some of the camels were lying 
down, as if resting for the night. The whole proj- 
ect was suggestive of the story of the Wise Men. 
2. Indian work is good at any time. Last year we 

studied the poem, “Hiawatha,” and many Indian 
stories. We found all the Indian pictures we could 
and made an Indian booklet. We compared Indian 
life with modern life as to: 

1) Homes. 

2) Home furnishings 

3) Clothing. 

4) Care of young. 

5) Training of young children. 

6) Methods of cooking and articles of food. 

7) Means of travel. 

8) Occupations. 

On one page we made a list of Indian words. My 

pupils knew a great deal about Indians and Indian 
life after this intensive study and they got much 
pleasure out of it—HazeL BENNETT, New York. 


Letters with a Purpose 


I teach the four lower grades in a rural school. 
For letter writing I find this plan very helpful in 
obtaining good results. If there is some person 
who is ill or some “shut-in” among your acquaint- 
ances, motivate your language letter writing by 
having the children write to this person. The pupil 
may use his own ideas in the second, third, and 
fourth grades. The first-grade children delight in 
copying a short letter from the blackboard. 

Along with the letters I send (or take, as the case 
may be) pictures drawn by the children, Every 
picture is different. The teacher will whisper to 
each ¢hild the topic. Every child puts forth his 
very best effort to make someone else happy. I 
have found the people who receive the letters very 
appreciative. Persons in sanitariums, especially, 
enjoy something new to while away lonesome hours. 
—Rusy J. Gigson, California. 


Spelling Helps 


Anyone can hear a spelling lesson, but to teach 
a lesson so as to make an impression on the child’s 
mind is a task that requires quite a bit of time and 
thought on the part of the teacher. 

Improved class spelling can be obtained by calling 
attention in the assignment to words that are likely 
to be misspelled. Study each word from a strategic 
standpoint, and then devise some means to overcome 
the difficulty before it is counted against the child’s 
record. 

I work on the basis that the child retains what is 
seen better than what is heard. Therefore, the 
words that need special attention are written on 
the board and colored chalk is used to call attention 
to certain letters, or to a group of letters. 

Below are a few suggesions that I have used in 
teaching difficult words in sixth grade work. I have 
found that by using this method the words are so 
impressed on the child’s mind that it is seldom 
necessary to call his attention to the spelling of the 
words in any form of written work. 

Take the word “anchor” which is one of the first 
words in a certain speller. “Anchor” is invariably 
spelled by the children, “anch-er.” To correct this 
mistake we study the meaning of the word. We find 
that an anchor is used in the ocean, so we draw on 
the blackboard, a picture of an anchor in the ocean 
with the word “anchor” written underneath, the let- 
ter “o” being in blue chalk to represent the blue 
water. 

The word, “instruct,” is always spelled by the pu- 
pils “‘instruck.” So I explain to the class that “in- 
struct” means to teach and that the last letter of 
“instruct” is the first letter of “teacher.” 

The words “desert” and “dessert” are easily con- 
fused. Show the children that “ss” in dessert stands 
for sugar and sweet, while the “s” in desert means 
sand. 

The word “separate” I write “sep-a-R-a-te,” each 
“a” being written with red chalk. I tell the class 





that a high rail fence separate two apple orchards, 
thus: a (apple) R (rail) a (apple). 

I have found that after teaching spelling in this 
way the children soon begin to study each word. 
They say, “Let’s find something about this word to 
talk about.” Some of their suggestions are clever. 

Men and women tell me quite often, “I have 
never forgotten how you taught me to spell such 
and such a word.”—Mkrs. E. L. DAUGHTRIDGE, North 
Carolina, 


Capital Letters 


To motivate the study of capital letters, I led the 
children to suggest that we make booklets contain- 
ing the names of all the children in our room, with 
something about each name. 

We decorated the covers and made the booklets 
of several sheets of blank paper. On the covers, 
the teacher printed “First Grade Friends” with 
the hand printing press. Every day we wrote 
-about one child, beginning with the initial A, and 
practicing on scratch paper until we could write 
it well enough for our booklets. 

The children suggested the sentences, which were 
similar to the following: 

“Ardea Hanson lives in the country.” “Dorothy 
Wherry has brown curls.” “Delpha Sallee is a 
plump little girl.” A real effort was made each day 
to make the letters correctly for the classmate book- 
let.—LEAFY RONNE, Idaho. 


The Cocoa Children 


“How many children are going to drink cocoa 
this noon?” asked the earnest teacher as she loving- 
ly scanned the group of happy faces before her in 
a rural schoolroom. In answer all raised hands 
enthusiastically, for the hot drink of cocoa during 
the cold winter months had become a popular fea- 
ture of the noon hour. The parents were pleased, 
too, and none hesitated in giving the children the 
two pennies which was the price per cup. This 
charge was sufficient to cover all expenses incurred. 
Each day the older girls, by the use of a simple for- 
mula furnished by the County Farm Bureau, had 
been preparing the cocoa over an oil stove; and it 
was very noticeable that the children were brighter 
mentally because of this addition to their cold 
lunches. 

One day when the children were restless and it 
was time for the language lesson, the teacher asked 
them if they would like to hear the real story of 
the hot cocoa they drank at noon. They were all 
eager for the story. The rural teacher realized that 
when she had the children’s curiosity aroused she 
could easily gain one hundred per cent of attention 
and interest. 

On the board she drew a cacao or cocoa tree. 
The children were surprised to know that the cocoa 
came from a tree. She told them that cocoa and 
chocolate were similar, only the chocolate was made 
into squares and cakes such as they bought in the 
shops, and the cocoa was in powder form. Then 
she wrote suggestive words all over the cocoa tree 
as she told the pupils about it. She showed them on 
the map the country of Mexico where the cocoa 
comes from. She also showed them a piece of smooth 
gray bark resembling that of the cocoa tree, and 
drew its large oval leaves on the blackboard, telling 
them that its flowers were clusters of pale pink 
which changed into fruit. Then she asked the 
children for the names of different flowers that grew 
on trees and changed into fruits, so that their little 
minds were kept busy thinking about trees they 
knew. They mentioned apples, pears, peaches, 
cherries, etc. Then the teacher asked them what 
they found in the fruit, especially in the apples, and 
they remembered seeds that they had found. She 
drew on the blackboard a picture of the cocoa fruit 
and said that its color was red-brown and its seeds 
were placed in rows, and that around the seeds was 
a soft pulpy substance. 

She told them about the natives in Mexico and 
how they liked to plant these trees around their 
houses, but that they had to have patience, for it 
took a long time for these trees to grow blossoms. 
Then they must keep the caterpillars from eating 





the fruit and they must drive away the wild parrots 
that were very fond of settling on the trees to 
feast on the nice soft pulp around the seeds in the 
fruit. 

The teacher went on to say that after the fruit 
is picked if the man who owns the trees is a kind- 
hearted man, he will give the work of taking out 
the seeds to all the negro men and women who are 
too old to do hard work. They cut the fruit open 
and take out the seeds with a wooden spoon. To 
get the moisture out, they dig holes in the ground, 
put the seeds in, and cover them with sand. After 
this the seeds are spread on mats and placed in the 
sun to dry. 

The teacher drew an inch on the blackboard to 
show the children the length of the seeds. Then she 
talked about the way they were packed in bags 
made of hide to be sent away to all the countries in 
the world. 

These children had learned about the coffee 
berries being roasted, so it was easy for them to 
grasp the idea that these seeds had to be roasted 
like coffee berries, and crushed under a roller till 
they became a fine powder. Thus the children 
learned that the cocoa which is a powder used for 
their noon drink really comes from seeds in the 
fruit of a tree. 

“But what is chocolate?” they asked. “Now 
chocolate,” the teacher said, “has something added 
to this powder. A little sugar, some spice and 
water, and then it is pressed into packets as you buy 
them in the store. We can buy the sweet chocolate, 
or we can buy the kind that is used for cooking.” 

A little hand was waving in the air by the time 
the lesson was over and they were ready for a 
change of work. “What it is?” asked the teacher, 
not at all weary from-her story telling lesson. “Why 
can’t we have a motto about cocoa? We have 
mottoes every day for other things.” As a result 
of their teacher’s suggestion, “Now put on your 
thinking caps,” several original mottoes were 
written on the blackboard, but the one chosen was 
very simple and yet practical, “Drinking cocoa at 
noon helps to nourish us.”—Mrs. M. Louise Titus, 
Connecticut. 


The Self-Conscious Pupil 


One of the most difficult problems the teacher has 
to deal with is that of the self-conscious or bashful 
pupil. A careful analysis of the causes that under- 
lie self-consciousness is often necessary before the 
teacher can arrive at any definite solution of this 
problem. 

Many causes contribute to make the child self- 
conscious. It begins, of course, with the pupil just 
entering school who, while becoming adjusted to his 
surroundings, naturally commits blunders in reci- 
tations and in his movements about the room that 
will be considered cause for mirth by pupils of 
the upper grades if they are not restrained. Pupils 
should under no circumstances be permitted to laugh 
at the blunders that are usually made by a child to 
whom school is new. Sometimes teachers ag- 
gravate this condition by using it as a mode of pun- 
ishment, threatening to put John on a seat near the 
girls if he doesn’t refrain from doing something 
the teacher wishes him not to do. 

Sometimes a feeling of lack of ability to keep step 
with the rest of the class produces self-conscious- 
ness in some pupils. Often the teacher makes 
matters worse by threatening punishment in case 2 
certain lesson is not finished. 

Sometimes inability to dress as well as the rest 
of the school plays a leading part in creating self- 
consciousness. In fact, there are many causes for 
it, but this feeling will in most instances gradually 
wear off. With some pupils, however, who are 
naturally bashful and of a retiring nature, it is 
likely to last long enough to hinder them in their 
work. The sympathetic, tactful teacher can do 
much to help this sort of pupil. Kindness and gen- 
tleness will win, while harshness and indifference 
will only make matters ‘worse, and probably leave 
an unkind feeling for the teacher that can never ke 
erased.—FRANKLIN Y. HARPER, Illinois, 

(Continued on page 86) 
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FAMOUS professor in one of 
the oldest eastern colleges is 
enthusiastic in his praise of the 
National Kraut Packers’ Association 
for its work in educating Americans 
as to the wonderful benefit of Sauer- 


A 


kraut. In a recent letter requesting 
copies of the booklet “Sauerkraut as | 
a Health Food” he writes: 


“I beg you to accept my thanks for 
your public service (such it appears 
to me to be) in conducting what may 
properly be called an _ educational 
campaign (on Sauerkraut) among my 
fellow countrymen. 


“When we think of the amount of * * 
diabetic provoking foods which are 
consumed in such great quantities and 
largely as a heedless, thoughtless 


habit, it doesn’t need much argument | 


to convince that any organized effort 
to lead people into better habits, in 
many ways is really a public service.” 


This letter—with literally hundreds 
of others—is an endorsement of the 
splendid work the teachers are doing 
throughout the country in teaching 
their pupils (and their parents) bet- 
ter ways of living, and guarding them 
in their choice of foods. 


Sauerkraut is one of these foods—and 
one of the best. Its lactic ferments 
make it a great health food and con- 
ditioner. It has the three vitamines, 
and the minerals and salts, wonderful 
for bone building in the young. 


But Sauerkraut is also a_ tasteful, 
wholesome, delicious and economical 
dish for young and old. We welcome 
requests from teachers for the book- 
let which is free. Send for as many 
copies as you can judiciously use. 
Fill out the coupon. 


Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


15 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 





ASSOCIATION 


Send For 
This 

Interesting 

Booklet— 


FREE | 









NI-16 
Association, 


Ohio | 
| 
| 


| The National Kraut Packers’ 
| Clyde, 
Please send me_ postpaid............ copies of 
your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
| 
| 


Food,” with new tested recipes. I am a 


teacher in School. 





District No. 


Name | 
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City and State | 
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The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 35) 
VANILLA SAUCE 


Twenty portions of three tablespoons 
each. 


Recipe: 


1 quart boiling water 

2 cups sugar 

% cup cornstarch 
flour 

% eup butter 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon vanilla 


Utensils Needed: 


1 two-quart saucepan 
1 two-quart bowl 

1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 


or 6 tablespoons 


Mix the sugar and cornstarch or 
flour in the bowl. Add the boiling wa- 
ter slowly, stirring while you add it to 
keep it smooth. Turn the mixture from 
the bowl into the saucepan and let it 
boil five minutes, stirring it all the 
time. Remove the pan from the fire 
|} and add the butter, salt, and vanilla. | 
Serve hot on pudding. 


CABBAGE SOUP 


Twenty portions of three-fourths cup | 
each. 
Recipe: 
1% pounds cabbage 
2% quarts water 
* cup butter 
’ cup flour 
% quarts milk 
2 tablespoons salt 
A few dashes of pepper 


Utensils Needed: 
large knife 
six- -quart saucepans 
measuring cup 


tablespoon 
soup ladle 


Wash the cabbage and cut it in very 
fine pieces. Put the cabbage and cold 
water into the saucepan and boil it 
twenty minutes. Do not cover the 
saucepan, as cabbage is a strongly flav- 
ored vegetable. Melt the butter; add 
the flour, stirring to make it smooth. 
Add the milk gradually, stirring to 
keep it smooth. Bring the mixture to 
a boil, stirring all the time. Add the 
salt and pepper, also the cabbage and 
water in which it has cooked. Taste. 
This soup can be made before school 
and can be reheated at noon. 


ee ro 


SPANISH RICE 


Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 
each, 
Recipe: 
2 quarts boiling water 
2% cups rice 
1 tablespoon salt 
1% pound salt pork 
medium-sized onion 
green pepper 
quart canned tomatoes 
Utensils Needed: 
strainer 
six-quart saucepans and covers 
small frying pan 
measuring’ cup 
paring knife 
tablespoon 
quart measure 

Wash the rice by putting it into a 
strainer and letting the water run 
through it. Put the rice and salt into 
the boiling water, cover, and cook the 
rice slowly for twenty minutes. Cut 
the salt pork in very small pieces; also 
cut the onion and pepper in small 
pieces. Put the salt pork, onion, and 
pepper into the frying pan and fry un- 
til the pork is light brown. Add to 
the boiled rice; add the tomatoes. 
Have water boiling in the other sauce- 
pan, and set the pan containing the 
rice mixture into the pan of water. 
Let the rice cook uncovered over the 
water three-quarters of an hour. Stir 
it several times while it is cooking. 
Taste, and serve. 

This can also be made before school 
and be reheated at noon. If it is re- 
heated it will have to have about a cup 
of water added to it because, while 
standing, the rice will absorb most of 
the liquid. 
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(Continued on next page) 
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Does this Meal 
contain a trace 
of lodin ? 


HILDREN and grown peo- 

ple too, need a tiny, tiny 

quantity of iodin regularly 
in their food. 

The best way to take this iodin 
is in the form of iodized salt. 
Then no one has to remember 
about it and there is no sugges- 
tion of medicine—hateful word. 

Since we use salt at every 
meal the percentage of iodin may 
be very small. In Worcester Io- 
dized Salt it is only two one 
hundredths of one per cent. yet 
this is enough to keep the thy- 
roid gland functioning as_ it 
should, preventing goiter and 
its physical and mental conse- 
quences. 

In many parts of the country - 
where goiter is prevalent teach- 
ers have been’ energetically 
spreading the news of iodized 
salt and the part it performs 
in» keeping children healthy 
and up to their school work. 

We shall be glad to send our 
regular 2-lb. package of Wor- 
cester Iodized Salt to any teach- 
er who fills out the attached 
coupon and mails it to our New 
York office. 


WORCESTER SALT CO., 
71-73 Murray St., 
New York City 


WORCESTER 
I@DIIZeLD) 
SALT 


FORMULA 


Pure Worcester Salt 
98.98 % 


Calcium Phosphate 
1.00% 


j€ 











lodide of Potassium 


% 














WORCESTER SALT CO. 
71-73 Murray St., New York 


Please send free full size 2-lb, carton of Wor- 
cester Iodized Salt with the iodized salt story 
to my address: 


My grocer’s name iis...................-. 


Has there been a goiter survey 
Bn ON NN srt cst onasctncie snevsactseciaronsocases 
Is luncheon prepared and served 

in the school? 





Is iodized salt sold in your com- 
munity? 





Are there noticeable cases of sim- 
ple goiter among your pupils ?.....0..........-...00 








Fruit Cup 


Twenty portions of one-half cup each. 


Recipe: 
1 quart canned peaches 
6 oranges 
6 bananas 


Utensils Needed: 


1 three-quart bowl 
1 paring knife 


Cut the peaches in slices and put 
them into the juice. Peel the oranges, 
being careful to get all of the white 
membrane off with the peeling. Slice 
the oranges and add them to the peach- 
es. Peel the bananas; scrape the whole 
surface of the peeled banana to remove 
the fuzz that is next to the skin. 
Slice the bananas and add them to the 
other fruit. The sliced bananas should 
be covered with the orange juice, as 
the acid of the juice will keep the ba- 
nanas from turning black. Let the 
sliced fruit stand in a cold place for 
an hour, as fruit cup should always be 
served cold. 


COOKIES 


One hundred cookies, each two and 
one-half inches in diameter. 


Recipe: 
1% cups butter or butterine 
2% cups sugar 
5 eggs 
5 cups flour 
2% teaspoons cream of tartar 
1% teaspoons soda 


Utensils Needed: 
mixing bowl 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 
egg beater 
baking sheets 


Cream the butter in a bowl by stir- 
ring it with a spoon until it is very 
soft:and smooth. Add the sugar grad- 
ually, stirring it all the time. (This 
is called creaming the butter and sugar 
together.) Beat the eggs very light 
with an egg beater; add them to the 
butter and sugar. Stir this mixture. 
Add the flour, cream of tartar, and 
soda; and stir to mix it well. Shape 
this mixture in a long roll the shape 
of a rolling pin without the handles 
and put it in a cool place. This mix- 
ture should be allowed to become very 
cold so that more flour will not have to 
be added when it is baked, as too much 
flour lessens the richness and flavor of 
the cookies. 

When the cooky dough is very cold, 
slice it across the end in slices about 
one-eighth of an inch thick. Put the 
slices on a baking sheet far enough 
apart so that they will not run togeth- 
er in baking. Bake the cookies in a 
moderate oven about ten minutes or 
until they are a light brown. The 
cookies will be very soft when they are 
taken out of the oven and it will be 
necessary to run a knife under them to 
get them off the sheet. They will 
harden in a few minutes. 

This cooky dough can be used at 
home for Christmas cookies by rolling 
the dough thin and cutting it with va- 
rious shaped cutters. At school the 
cooky dough is sliced because of the 
lack of time. As these cookies are 
quite rich, they will keep for several 
weeks in an earthen jar. 


Three-fourths cup oyster soup will 
give about 150 calories. 

One bread and butter sandwich will 
give about 268 calories. 

One-half cup buttered brussels 
sprouts will give about 65 calories. 

Three or four creamed onions will 
give about 170 calories. 

One slice of steamed pudding will 
give about 200 calories. 

Three tablespoons hard sauce will 
give about 300 calories. 

Three tablespoons vanilla sauce will 
give about 100 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup cabbage soup will 
give about 117 calories. 

Three-fourths cup Spanish rice will 
give about 170 calories. . 

(Continued on next page) 
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Everything 
Needed for 
Classroom 
Picture 
Study 














teachers. It has been conclusively demonstrated by the experience 
of these teachers that in order to give pupils all of the benefits to 
be derived from picture study the following things are necessary: 
You must have the picture in full color if the children are to get all of 
its charm and it must be of a size that can be seen well by the whole class. 
You must have a story of the picture told in a way that will arouse 
and hold the interest of the children. 
You must have material for questions to help the pupils understand 
the picture, 
And with an understanding of the picture comes an interest in the 
artist. So you must also have the story of the artist for the pupils. 
Later, children may reproduce these stories and topics may be written 
upon the blackboard as suggestive subjects for short compositions in 
English. In this work it will greatly aid the pupils to have small repro- 
ductions of the pictures for their individual use. 
The Instructor Picture Studies fulfills all of these requirements and 
supplies the material in convenient and attractive form as described below. 


HAT THE PORTFOLIO CONTAINS] 


Hee is a picture study method based upon the experience of many 
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LARGE FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
of the eight famous paintings illustrated above, each on a separate sheet of 
heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches. The titles are: 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds The Balloon—Dupre 

By the River—Lerolle The Torn Hat—Sully 
Dignity and Impudence—Landseer Old Ironsides—Johnson 
Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur Song of the Lark—Breton 


With each large full color picture are 48 miniature half-tone reproductions of it on sheets 
934 x 12% inches as shown at the left (Fig. 

@ 1). These miniatures, of which there are 384 

4 in all, are for distribution to the pupils. 

(Size of each miniature 2 x 2% inches.) 























U.S Frigate Gonstinution 
Ll jon ides” 




















Each large full color picture with : 
its 48 miniatures is enclosed in a 
folder of heavy art paper, size 
10 x 13 inches (Fig. 2) and on 
the inside pages of this folder 
are printed the story of the pic- 
ture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils, etc. as 
shown in Fig. 3. 


The eight folders containing the 
large pictures, miniatures and 
study material are all enclosed in _a handsome port- : 
folio of extra heavy art paper as illustrated at the top of this advertisement. 
size 10 x 13 inches.) 


These pictures were selected from those being published on the covers of Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans and the study material is the same as that given in the magazine. The 
enthusiastic reception given these pictures and lessons by teachers everywhere and the 
many requests received for additional copies of the magazines containing them have 
prompted their publication in this attractive form. 


Price of the Complete Portfolio, $1.50, Postpaid |——— 


Order the Instructor Picture Studies alone or in these Combinations 


The Instructor Picture Studies - $1.50 Both $3.20 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year - $2.00 | Only = 


NOTE: By taking advantage of the above combination offer you will receive from ‘The 
Instructor Picture Studies” and from the year’s issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
a total of 18 different reproductions of famous paintings, all in the full colors of the orig- 
inals, together with the complete material for use in the study of these pictures. 
The Instructor Picture Studies $1.00 sul $2 20 _ The Instructor Picture Studies #00 All 95 
. 2 Nor. Instr.-Primary Plans,1 yr. $2.00 -Three 3: 
The Pathfinder, 1 year - - $1.00{ Only i The Pathfinder, l year - - $1.00) Only 
(GROUP TWO OF THE INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES IS IN PREPARATION) 
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One-half cup fruit cup will give about 
100 calories. 
Two cookies will give about 140 cal- 
ories. 
One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 


A Christmas Project in the 
Primary Grades 


(Continued from page’ 40) 
Decorations 


Collect Christmas pictures and pin 
them on green burlap. A good set of 
pictures can be ordered from one of 
the -picture publishing companies. 
Sometimes pretty pictures may be 
clipped from magazines. 

Make a large poster illustrating 
Santa, his pack, his reindeer, and a 
town far below. With crayons make 
the clouds of dull grayish tint, letting 
dark blue construction paper repre- 
sent the sky where there is a break in 
the clouds. Chalk marks may be used 
effectively for falling snow, and white 
paper may be used for snow-covered 
ground. Add trees and houses cut 
from silhouette paper. 

Santa Claus or holly designs make 
attractive blackboard borders. There 
are many other designs that may be 
made if one chooses. . 

Do not forget to get cedar, pine, 
holly, and many red berries, in order 
to make a beautiful Christmas wreath 
for each window. 


Pure Gold 


(Continued from page 83) 


I want to do for her myself, so she’ll 
get fond of me.” , 

Just then the baby seized his head 
with her small arms, and put her lips 
against his face. 

“See there!’ cried Dolly. ‘“She’s 
fondest of you already! She wants to 
go on your lap.” ‘ 

So Silas took the child and finished 
dressing her under Dolly’s instruc- 
tions. Every day after that he bathed 
and dressed her himself. She was all 
his own! He named her Eppie, after 
his little sister Hepzibah. 

Now Silas did not sit so many hours 
at his loom. He often went out into 
the fields with Eppie. He saw the 
growing things, and gathered flowers 
for the child. He listened, with her, 
to the birds. 

Eppie grew into a sweet child whom 
all the village loved. Other children 
came to play with her, and were no 
longer afraid of Silas Marner, for the 
large, brown, nearsighted eyes were 
kindly now. Silas no longer hoarded 
the money that he earned. He spent 
it for Eppie. As he worked for her, 
his heart lost its bitterness, and came 
to know love again. He loved Eppie; 
and, through Eppie, he came again to 
love God and his fellowmen. It was 
as if the little child had put her hand 
into his and led him back to faith and 
trust. He mingled with the villagers, 
and they no longer called him a 
wizard or a crazy man. He was one 
of them; their friend. 

So Silas Marner and Eppie lived 
quietly and happily year by year. 

When Eppie was sixteen years old 
a very exciting event occurred. There 
always had been water in the stone- 
pit beside their cottage, but now it 
was being drained by the villager to 
Whom the land belonged. When the 
last of the water was drawn out, in 
the very bottom of the pit they found 
Silas Marner’s two leathern bags of 
gold where they had been hidden by 
the thief who had stolen them. 

When the excitement of the event 
had quieted down, and Silas and Ep- 
pie at last were alone in the stone 
cottage, Silas opened the bags and 
took out all the gold pieces and spread 
them on the table under the candle. 
He ranged them in orderly piles as he 
ad done in the days when they were 
his sole joy. 

“The gold takes no hold on me 
now,” he told her. . Indeed, why 
Should it when now his life was rich 
with the purer gold of love? “It was 
taken from me in time; and, you see, 
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for you. It’s wonderful—our life is 
wonderful! God is good to me.” 

At that moment there came a knock 
at the door. Eppie opened it. The 
man who stood at the door had come 
to claim Eppie—because she was his 
own child. 

When the father had finished his 
story, Silas Marner was silent a long 
time. _He seemed unable to speak. 
One might as well take the heart out 
of him as to take Eppie from him 
now! Yet, when he did speak, it was 
to say, tremulously, “Speak to the 
child. IT’ll hinder nothing. It would 
be best for her.” 

There was no miserliness about 
Silas Marner now! His hoarding in- 
stinct and his selfishness were gone. 
Out of his great love he would give 
all that he had in life—for Eppie was 
his all. 

Eppie grasped the weaver’s hand 
firmly. She turned to the man who 
was claiming her after all these years 
of neglect. 

“T can’t feel,” she said, “as I’ve got 
any father but one. I’ve always 
thought of a little home where he’d 
sit i’ the corner, and I should fend 
and do everything for him: I can’t 
think o’ no other home.” 

Eppie remained to care for the man 
who had fathered her—the man who 
once had lost all trust in man and 
God, but who now felt good will 
toward all. 

“Since the time the child was sent 
to me, and I’ve come to love her as 
myself,” he told Dolly Winthrop, “I’ve 
had light enough to trusten by; and 
now she says she’ll never leave me, I 
think I shall trusten till I die.” 


December Sewing Projects 


(Continued from page 46) 


A tissue paper pattern of the cap may 
be cut and shaped to the head; then 
duplicated in net or a soft material. 


CURTAIN TIES 


Crocheted ties similar to the one 

shown in the photograph are easily 
made and are very useful for holding 
back swiss or net curtains. The mate- 
rials needed for each tie are two bone 
or brass rings about one inch in diam- 
eter, crochet cotton No. 36 or No. 24. 
and a crochet needle. (See June Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
for directions for crocheting.) 
The following description is for a 
slightly different pattern from the one 
photographed. Tie the thread to the 
ring with a hard knot. Let the short 
end of the thread follow the ring and 
be hidden with the row of single cro- 
chet stitches that are made to cover the 
ring. Fasten the first and last stitches 
of the ring of single crochet stitches 
with a slip stitch. Then chain 4 and 
make a double crochet in the second 
single crochet stitch of the ring. Make 
a d.c. in each of the next 2 stitches. 
Chain 1, skip 1 stitch of the s.c., and 
make a d.c. in each of the next 3 stitch- 
es. Chain 1, skip a s.c. of ring and 
make a d.c. in each of the next 3 stitch- 
es. Chain 4 to form turn for next row 
and make 8 d.c. in the opening formed 
by the chain stitch of previous row. 
Chain 1, make 8 d.c. in second open- 
ing; chain 1, make 3 d.c. in third open- 
ing; chain 4 to turn. Repeat until the 
strip is the desired length; then add 
the last ring and cover it with single 
crochet. 


Lose this day loitering, ’twill be the 
same story 

To-morrow, and the next more dila- 
tory; 

For indecision brings its own delays, 
And days are lost lamenting o’er lost 


days. ; 

Are you in earnest? Seize this very 
minute! 

What you can do, or think you can, be- 
gin it; 

Boldness has genius, power and magic 
in it! 

Only engage, and then the mind grows 
heated; 
Begin it, and the work will be com- 

pleted. 








it’s been kept—kept till it was wanted 


Goethe. 
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O you want whiter teeth? 

Do you want healthier teeth, 
teeth that are better protected from 
film-caused troubles? There is a new 
way—a way urged by leading den- 
tists throughout the world. 


Now, as a world-wide hygienic 
movement, a 10-day test is offered 


free. 


yourself the amazing benefits it 


offers. 


That dangerous film—how it fosters 


most 
do 


teeth prettier, whiter 


Look at your teeth. 








Out for Film 


That’s where pyorrhea and tooth troubles 
frequently start, now say authorities 


Run your tongue across your teeth; you 
can feel film if you have it. Now com- 
bat it without harsh grit—the new way. 


their best in seeking an effective 
combatant of that film. 


Many tooth pastes do not cope 
with it adequately. Gritty sub- 
stances were discarded as danger- 
ous to enamel. Numerous methods 
have been tested and found wanting. 


Now modern dental science has 
found two new combatants and em- 
bodied them in the modern tooth 
paste called Pepsodent. 


Send the coupon. See for 


Its action is to curdle the film. 
Then, harmlessly, to remove it. A 
scientific method different in for- 
mula, action and effect from any 
other dentifrice. 


tooth troubles—what to 
to make dull and dingy 


If dull, cloudy, 


run your tongue across them. You Throughout the civilized word 
will feel a film. leading dentists urge this new 
method. 


That’s a potential danger sign. If 


the de 
doesn’t 


fully, it’s failing in its duty. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. troubles and 
It clings to teeth, gets into crevices decay. 
and stays. It hides the natural clear- 
ness of your teeth. It also holds food What you 
substance which ferments and causes gnqd will 
acid. In contact with teeth, this acid amaze you. 
starts decay. Millions of germs 


breed in it. 


are the 


Now new methods control it 


For years men of science have given 


To millions it has proved the folly 
of not combating film-coated teeth. 
To millions it offers daily a better 
protection against pyorrhea, tooth 


ntifrice you’re now using 
combat that film success- 


You are urged 
to make the 
test. It will 
cost you noth- 


And they, with tartar, 
chief cause of pyorrhea, 
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Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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Papsadant | 
Pepsodent | 
The New-Day Quality Dentifrice | i -? 
Endorsed by World’ s Dental Authorities —— 
Only one tube to a family. FREE 
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10 MONTHS TO PAY 


’ Now you can get worthwhile gifts for Xmas. N 
Simply pe $2 to this ad, indicate your choice 
and mail it with your name and address TODAY. 
We will open a charge account for you and your 
selection will come for approval and 15 Day 
Trial. Convince yourself of its value. If satis- 
fied, pay balance in 10 monthly payments— 
aga return and your deposit will be sent 
ack. 
Our Cherge Account Pian is simple and easy, 
TRUS’ YO 








WE U—no inconvenience to you— 
ao difficulty—all transactions confidential. 
\ eetuaned YOUR ORDER TODAY. , 
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Let this Book be your Gift Guide 


3,000 appropriate Xmas 
gifts in Didmonds, 
Watches, Jewelfy,. Sil- 
verware and Toilet 
Articles—all prices * 
exceptionally 
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100 for $3. Clearas original. Splendid for exchang- 
ing. OLIVE BROS. STUDIO, Willmar, Minn. 
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HAND COLORED 


gxmas Cary 


\ 


Especially prepared for 
us by famous designers 
and writers. Steel en 
graved and lithographed. 
First come first served. 
Rush your order. Satis- 
faction or money back. 

Add 15c for postage 


UNIVERSAL SALES CO. 
|} 259Broadway Dept. 64, N.Y.C. 














Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 82) 
Posters 


Do you ever use the advertisements 
found in all of our magazines to help 
in your school work? If not, why not? 

In my eighth-grade English this 
winter we have been writing book re- 
views as part of our regular work. 
However, to enliven it and to give 
some snap to the work, we decided to 
make library posters to illustrate the 
books that we are reading. 

A preliminary lesson on the need of 
posters to advertise the books, the ex- 
amination of the covers that come on 
most books, a little enthusiasm on the 
part of the teacher, and the ball was 
started rolling. 

How shall we get the pictures which 
we wish to use? During the preceding 
term, we had been gathering pictures 
and clippings from all sources, and 
those which we had used on our bulle- 
tin board were the beginning. We 
added to these an assortment of colored 
papers, 9 by 12 inches. As our school 
is a large one, we secured about ten 
different colors and shades of paper, 
several boxes of colored crayons, some 
paste, and six pairs of scissors. I ex- 
plain carefully so that any teacher, no 
matter how meager her outfit, may not 
be discouraged. Besides, it develops 
unknown possibilities in the children to 
have a handicap, and a splendid spirit 
of teamwork and co-operation to have 
to share the limited tools. 

After a brief lesson on the use of 
margins and the selection of colors, the 
pupils were ready to proceed. We first 
made a rough reduced sketch of our 
idea with picture, printing, and mar- 
gins as wanted. After this had been 
criticised by the teacher, came the 
difficult and exciting task of choosing 
the right colored paper and the right 
crayon. 

As I am using this plan in two class- 
es of forty each, and as this is outside 
the regular school work, we have to do 
much of it after school or at home. 
The ideal way would be to do it all in 
school where each child gets the bene- 
fit of the problem of every other child 
and can help in the choosing of the 
colors. 

The material for the posters came 
from the magazines. The children 
searched their attics to find pictures 
which they could use and they found a 
wealth of them. The first poster 
advertised “Seafaring Stories” with a 
beautiful sepia picture culled from an 
advertisement; the second was “Cin- 
derella” with pictures taken from the 
children’s page of a magazine. Pos- 
ters were made for Dickens’ stories by 
volumes and as separate stories; for 
the stories of R. L. Stevenson and Gene 
Stratton-Porter; for tales of adven- 
ture; for fairy tales; for stories of the 
West; for Peter Pan; for Indian stor- 
ies; for stories of Labrador; for stor- 
ies of Alaska; for Viking stories; for 
Louisa Alcott’s stories; for stories of 
travel; for biographies and autobiog- 
raphies. Our one and only restriction 
was that each poster must be about 
some book or group of books that its 
maker had read. 

cach pupil made at least one poster 
and some children had half a dozen 
ready to exhibit. A committee of three 
were asked to judge the finished pro- 
ductions with a first, second, and third 
prize, and three honorable mentions for 
each class. Finally there was a selec- 
tion of the best poster submitted. 

What have we gained by all this 
work? First, development of class 
spirit and helpfulness; second, knowl- 
edge that the pupils themselves can 
create beautiful things, and _ things 
that are worth while; third, develop- 
ment in the pupls of a love for litera- 
ture and a knowledge of the heritage 
which is theirs if they only make use 
of it.—ELIZABETH F. BEHLER, New 
Jersey. 





If the power to do hard work is not 
talent it is the best possible substitute 
for it. Things do not turn up in this 
world until somebody turns them up. 
A pound of pluck is worth a ton of 
luck.—James A. Garfield. 
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Choice Entertainment Material 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND OTHER SPECIAL DAYS 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This popular book contains more than one hundred Recitations 
and Songs and many Dialogues and Plays. 











RESELL 
PIECES“©PLAYS 
ren CHRISTMAS DAYS 


arranged as follows: 























tion of the Yuletide. 


successfully produced in the schoolroom. 


included are: 





plays included are: 

















| | 
A pantomime of the song, 
“Silent Night.”’ Definite and minute direc- 
tions are given. Poses illustrated. Any 
number of characters. 5 minutes, 15 cents. 

Toinette and the Elves. A Christmas 
play in three acts. An elf's magic gift to 
Toinette works wonders in making her real- 
ize how selfish she has been. With the help 
of the elves she begins her reformation on 
Christmas Day by giving her brothers and 
sisters a happy Christmas. For children 
8 to 12 years of age. 4 girls, 5 boys and 











Silent Night. 


Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys; 
Interview with Santa Claus; The Truly Believers; The Lost Rein- 
deer; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; A 
Christmas Carol; A Visit to Santa Claus. 


| | Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Popular Fifteen Cent Plays 





as many other boys as desired as elves, 20 
minutes. 15 cents. 


material 


Bird Day, 
Peace Day. 


Other Splendid Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. 
for New Year’s, 
Longfellow’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, 
May Day, 
The material consists of quota- 


The contents are 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; 


Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part I1I—Acrostics; Part 
I1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Dialogues and Plays, 
Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while piece that will de- 
light an audience. The old favorites are here, many seldom found in 
a collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book. 
A splendid feature of the dialogues and plays is that many of 
them include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are so 
elastic that they may be used with a small or a large number. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Recitations 
Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 


This is an unusually fine collection of material for the celebra- 
The large number of recitations, songs, plays, 
drills, dances, and other exercises included are so varied in length 
and character that every teacher is sure to find among them just 
what she desires to prepare a well-rounded Christmas program. 
The selections have been chosen with a view to providing ma- 
terial for varying numbers and different ages and all have been 
Among the selections 
“Mrs. Santa Comes into Her Own’; “A Christmas 
Box from Aunt Jane”; ‘“‘The Old Woman Who Lived in the Shoe” ; 
“A Miracle Play of the Nativity’; Pantomime of “Luther’s Cradle 
Hymn”; and the reading ‘‘The Soft Spot in B 606.” 
many other favorites make the book a most desirable one to have. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others 


The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contained in this 
book are selected from our Series of Little Plays and Exercises 
which has been so very popular. 
thors who have had long experience in preparing school plays and 
every one has been successfully produced before publication. The 
Christmas Secrets: The Real Santa Claus; 
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They have been written by au- 


What Santa Brought; An 


On Christmas Eve the 
Goblins punish Jack in: his dreams for 
mistreating a dog. After being taught a 
much-necded lesson, he is sent a pleasant 
dream of Christmas. 8 boys, 12 girls and 
extras. For all the grades. Two acts. 20 
minutes. 15 cents. 

A Christmas Panorama. Santa Claus 
has the children of different nations show 
how they celebrate Christmas. Carols, reci- 
tations and pantomimes included. Easy 
staging. Suited to grades 3 to 6. Number 
of characters flexible, but 30 to 40 prefer- 
able. 20 minutes. 15 cents. 


Jack’s Goblins. 
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tions, recitations, verses for familiar tunes, 
music, drills, dances, dialogues, and plays. 
Also directions for setting up a Maypole 
with diagrams for winding the pole and for 
dances around it. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon, This collection will 
make it easy to prepare a program for Lin- 
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include: 


coln’s Birthday in any school. 
Recitations for Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses 


The contents 


for Familiar Tunes; Quotations about Lincoln; Anecdotes of Lincoln; Lincoln Epigrams ; 


Dialogues and Plays; Suggestive Programs. 


children, in fact, there is a goodly amount for each grade. 


Ample material is provided for the younger 
40 cents, postpaid, 


Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. 


from which to choose for a Washington program. 


Teachers will find in this book a splendid selection of material 


The contents include: Recitations for 


Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quo- 
tations from Washington; Quotations about Washington; Drills and Dances; Dialogues 


and Plays. 


material for very small children as well as the older ones, 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 





By Grace B. Faxon, 
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By Grace B. Faxon. 
every child, 





PAOWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY DANSVILLE WY, 
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Most of the selections 





ous ; some are serious, but with happily chosen themes that are sure to please. 
tions in all, ranging from three minute dialogues to thirty minute plays. 


In many of the plays an entire roomful of pupils may take part, 


voted to a collection of pieces to speak con- 
cleverest, 
The second part con- 
tains 18 dialogues and plays for the little 
people, besides the pageant of ‘“‘The Pied 
Piper’’ which is suited to any general pro- 
Some of the plays ‘‘act” fifteen min- 
in them the children represent 
schoolroom 
Goose and fairy tale characters, and grown 
40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


4 the timid, 
lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 


Abundant 
40 cents, postpaid, 


The first part is de- 


most childlike 
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the awkward, the 














Provides a part for 


are intensely humor- 
27 selec- 


40 cents, postpaid. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE which fully Graeriiee our entire 


line of Entertainment and other 





books for te s an 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (°xts:t2.%1<°) 
Dansville, N.Y. Des Moines, lowa Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Pupil’s Road to Success 
(Continued from page 30) 


consciousness of an adult who is timid, 
inaccurate, deficient, or delinquent in 
some way, we should find experiences 
operating there to determine the indi- 
vidual’s present conduct in harmony 
with the ideas and feelings about him- 
self established in childhood and youth. 

What does this mean for the teach- 
er? It means that she ought to estab- 
lish in a pupil’s consciousness the idea 
that he can do whatever he undertakes 
as well as others of his age can do it; 
that he is not inferior to others in 
looks, in ability, or in any respect. 
Now, a reader may say, “But some pu- 
pils are inferior to others.” Yes, but 
they will be made still more inferior if 
they are constantly reminded of the 
fact, and if they gain the idea that 
there is no use in their trying to be as 
good or do as well as their companions. 
It is not at all certain that a person of 
somewhat inferior native endowments 
would not be enabled to attain as high 
a standard as his companions if he 
were thoroughly convinced that he 
could achieve on a high plane. Some 
teacher may question whether it is eth- 
ically right to make a pupil believe he 
can achieve and behave up to standard 
when the chances are against him; 
but the writer considers that the pupil 
should certainly be given the best pos- 
sible conception of himself so that he 
will use every faculty he has to the ut- 
most of his capacity; and it cannot 
but be ethically wrong to fasten the 
idea of inferiority upon anybody, espe- 
cially upon a child or a youth who in 
all probability will be handicapped for 
the rest of his life. 


How to Be a Thoroughbred 


(Continued from page 44) 


ing your plate. When the meal is fin- 
ished, leave the knife and fork in the 
same position as when passing the 
— Do not try to scrape the plate 
ciean,. 

“We talk quietly as we eat, but never 
with mouths full. We never sing or 
hum or whistle at the table. We eat 
leisurely, not like hungry little puppies, 
even though we may feel starved. It 
is not pleasant to see people ravenous. 

“When we have finished, we sit quiet- 
ly and wait for the others. If it is 
necessary for one of us to go he must 
ask to be excused. If finger bowls are 
passed we dip only the ends of our fin- 
gers and then wipe them upon our nap- 
kins. We may wipe our mouths on our 
napkins. 

“If we are at home or at any place 
where we shall need to use the same 
napkins again we fold them before we 
rise; otherwise, we lay them beside our 
plates unfolded. Do not look for or ask 
for toothpicks. They should be used 
only when one is alone. 

“Let us practice each little thing in 
correct table manners that we have 
learned to-day until we make it a habit, 
and it becomes second nature to us. 
Then we never shall be embarrassed 
as David Ames was if we become a lit- 
tle nervous in an unusual situation. 

“Can you tell me some of the things 
you have learned which you think are 
important enough to be put into our 
booklets on manners?” 

The teacher writes upon the black- 
board the sentences given by the chil- 
dren. A reading lesson made from 
these sentences probably will approx- 
imate the following: 

Come to the table promptly when 


‘called. 


Do not lean on the table. 

Do not toy with things on the table. 

Take small mouthfuls. 

Chew with the mouth closed. 

Chew slowly and quietly. 

Use your napkin. 

Do not put the knife to the mouth. 

Sip from the side of the spoon. 

Do not talk with food in your mouth. 

Do not forget, “If you please,” “No, 
thank you,” and “Excuse me.” 

(In an article of this length it is, of 
course, impossible to enumerate all the. 
small points of correct table etiquette; 
the individual teacher may stress the 
ones she finds most needed, and cor- 
rect such breaches as occur.) 





Let the teacher impress upon the 
children that well-bred people never 
make scenes in public places because 
the food does not suit them; and that, 
when dining with friends, it is quite 
possible for us, out of courtesy, to eat 
things for which we have no particular 
fondness or which we even dislike. 


Correlations 


BOOKLETS. 


Let the children copy into their book- 
lets on manners the rules they have 
stated above. 

Let them place drawings or cuttings 
in their pictorial books to illustrate the 
correct way of doing something which 
is often incorrectly done at the table. 


BLACKBOARD MOTTO. 


O give thanks unto the Lord..... 
Who giveth food to all flesh. 
—Psalms 136 :1,25. 


Memory GEMS. 


And into whatsoever city ye enter, 
and they receive you, eat such things 
as are set before you.—Luke 10:8. 


THE MANNERLY CHILD 


A child should always say what’s true, 

And speak when he is spoken to; 

And behave mannerly at table, 

At least as far as he is able. 
—Stevenson. 


What’s one man’s poison, signor, 
Is another man’s meat and drink. 
' —Beaumont and Fletcher. 


For a man by nothing is so well be- 
trayed 
As by his manners. 
—Spencer. 


Hunger is the teacher of the arts, 
and the bestower of invention.—Per- 
sius. 
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A Little Book of Encourage- 
ment 
By Hazel Doman 


Not long ago I read an article telling 
of a Sunday school teacher who kept 
a little book in which she wrote all the 
pleasant and encouraging things that 
happened. Would not this be a good 
thing for school teachers to do, too? 

Many unpleasant and = annoying 
things happen at school which tend to 
make us cross and discouraged. We 
should not recall these unpleasant oc- 
currences, but rather try to think only 
of the pleasant incidents. In order 
that we may not forget these many 
happy and encouraging things we 
should write them down in a little book. 

Whenever you feel particularly 
gloomy get out this little book and 
read it. It is surprising how much bet- 
ter you will feel after reading this 
tiny pamphlet of good cheer. It is like 
a ray of sunshine in a derk corner. 

Your little booklet of “condensed 
sunshine” might contain sentences 
like the following: 

Harry (who has a very poor atten- 
dance record) hasn’t been tardy or 
missed a day for two weeks. 

Mary told me about her new doll. 

James (a poor student) knew all of 
his lessons to-day. 

The children were very enthusiastic 
about our new project. 

Robert told me what his greatest 
ambition was. 


You will be astonished at the num- 
ber of things you will find’ to write, 
as well as surprised at the amount of 
good it will do you just to think of the 
pleasant instead of the unpleasant in- 
cidents. 





Things don’t turn up in this world 
until somebody turns them up; a pound 
of pluck is worth a ton of luck.—James 





A. Garfield, a 
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ame on Women 


o are Weak and Ailing’ 


“Not so long ago I was just a miserable imitation of a real wom- 
an; I Jooked tired, acted tired, was tired. Weak and weary, I 


suffered as I thought all women must suffer. 


Then, when I 


seemed to be growing old, in body as well as in thought, I made 
an astonishing discovery which has made a new woman of me.” 


HIS is the story of a woman who 

is so full of youth and energy and 

strength that she is the envy of 
all who know her and the “miracle of 
the century” to those who knew her a 
few short months ago. 

She was one of those women who lose 
their youth early in life—sacrificing 
their health and strength in a ceaseless 
grind of housekeeping and maternal 
duties. She did not realize the price 
she was paying until she became too 
tired to get a moment’s enjoyment out 
of life, too irritable to give a moment’s 
enjoyment to others. 

“The strangest thing,” she says, “is 
that I never realized there was anything 
the matter with me. My life, I thought, 
was that of the ordinary wife and moth- 
er. But somehow, I never seemed to 
catch up with myself. If I stayed up late 
one night, I could hardly drag myself 
out of bed the next morning. I had to 
cancel engagements frequently, not be- 
cause I was ever really sick, but simply 
because I was too weary to make the 
effort. I looked tired, acted tired, and 
was tired. 

“My looks began to show the effect, 
too. My neck began to look stringy and 
hollow. My cheek muscles sagged, my 
complexion was ‘pasty’ and colorless. 
My figure began to look dumpy. My age 
—which was only thirty-five—began to 
feel like fifty. Life was becoming ‘just 
too much for me’—and I didn’t know 
why. 

“Of course I did things about this 
state of affairs. I took pills and pow- 
ders. I tried various creams and lotions 
for my complexion. I tried, in various 
ways, to gain strength and yet reduce 
weight, changing from one thing to an- 
other. I ‘fussed’ with everything. 

“Yet with all these little ailments, I 
was not really sick. There was nothing 
organic the matter with me. And so it 
never occurred to me that I was not a 
normal woman. I just thought I was the 
victim of ills that a great many unfor- 
tunate women were heir to. 

“But one day, something happened 
that made me ‘sit up and take notice.’ 
I read an article, telling the story of 
Annette Kellermann’s life—of how she, 
who is called ‘the world’s most perfectly 
formed woman,’ was once a puny, ailing 
girl, always in ill health. The story of 
how she dragged herself out of her mis- 
ery and actually made herself the love- 
ly creature of glorious health and beauty 
that she is today was a revelation to me. 
Indeed, I was so lost in admiration for 
that wonderful woman that I wrote her. 
In response, I received not only a charm- 
ing letter but, far more important, a 
copy of her book called “The Body Beau- 
tiful’—a book which I can truthfully 


say led me to my present health and 
happiness. 

“That little book opened my eyes to 
the fact that it is totally unnecessary 
for women to suffer as they do—totally 
unnecessary for them to be continually 
incapacitated by petty little ailments— 
totally unnecessary for them to look old 
and haggard and worn—that it is usu- 
ally a shame and a disgrace for any 
woman to be weak and ailing. 

“IT know that this is so because I have 


proved it. Today I am practically never 
tired. I am never nervous or irritable, 
I never have any of the petty ailments 


from which so many women suffer. I 
look years younger than most other wom- 
en of my age. My step is springy, my 
eyes are bright, my skin is firm and 
clear, and my body is slender and has 
the free, lithe grace of a young girl. 
“IT cannot too strongly recommend to 
other women that they take this simple 
way out of their troubles. It is so easy!” 


FREE 
The Body Beautiful 


Annette Kellerman, in this book— 
which she will send absolutely free, up- 
on request to any woman—tells exactly 
how she transformed herself from an in- 
valid into a woman world-famous for 


her health and beauty. Any woman, by 
devoting only fifteen minutes a day to 
her methods, can obtain a perfect figure, 
neither too stout nor too thin, mould each 
part of her body to graceful, youthful 
lines; can acquire a clear, healthy com- 
plexion; and can overcome weaknesses 
and physical troubles that so many 
women suffer from. 

If you would like to have a copy of 
Annette Kellermann’s new book, write 
for it. There is no charge or obligation. 
Simply write a letter or mail the coupon 
below. Do it this minute—it may be 
the beginning of a new kind of health 
and happiness for you. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Ine. 
Suite 1512 
225 West 39th Street, New York City 





pee ——— 
ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc., Suite 1512, I 
225 West 39th Street, New York City. 

Dear Miss Kellermann. Kindly send 
me entirely without cost, your new book, 
“The Body Beautiful.” I am particularly ! 
interested in: 


( ) Body Building ( ) Reducing Weight | 


MOE dscesassees . State 
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“It’s the prettiest 
dress I ever had”’ 


*Axp I made it all myself! 
Thanks to the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, I can now make all my 
own clothes and have two or 
three dresses for the money I 
used to spend on one! For the 
first time in my life, I know 
that my clothes have style/” 
No matter where you live, 


you, too, can learn right at 
home, in your spare time, to 
plan and make stylish, becom- 


ing clothes and hats at great 
Savings, or earn money asa 
dressmaker or milliner, 


Write for Free Booklet 


Mail the coupon today for an 
interesting Free Booklet which 
describes the Dressmaking and 
Millinery Courses of the Wo- 
man’s Institute and tells how 
this great school has helped to solvé the clothes 
problem for more than 200,000 women and girls in 
just your circumstances, 








WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-Z, Scranton, Penna. 


Without obligating me in any way, please send 
me a copy of one of your booklets, and tell me how 
I can learn the subject which I have marked— 

[} Home Dressmaking (CD Cooking 


(J Professional Dressmaking © Millinery 


Name. 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Oe, , : nsokensapepasecabeghapeceina = 








a Crooked Spines 
‘Sy Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


Anold lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 

% years and was absolutely 
4; heipless, found relief. Aman 
® who was helpless, unable to 
4 tise from his chair, was rid- 
ing horseback and. playing 

bina ot tennis within a year. A little 
te tiea! * child, paralyzed, was playing 
-..tthnqgge, about the house after wearing 
f re a Philo Burt Appliance 3 

r vias =~ Weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 40,000 cases the past L9years. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not ac: 
cept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— 
how different from the 
old torturous plaster, 
leather or steel jackets. 

Every sufferer: with a 
weakened or’ deformed 
Spine owes it to himself § 
to investigate thoroughly. | 
Price within reach of all. 
Send For Our Free Book 
If you will describe the case 
it will aid us in-giving you 
definite information at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 


IN G1) 


on all Standard 


Py 











AtLast= ; 

World’s best typewriters with every 
modern writing feature at positively lowest 
prices and on easiest terms ever offered. 


A Year to Pay—5 Years Guarantee 


Standard Machines so perfectly Re- 
Manufactured by the exclusive Young Process that 
they look and write like brand new. Our exclu- 
sive, distinctive process makes possible better 
typewriters at lower prices. 

FRE BIG ILLUSTRATED 

TYPEWRITER BOOK 

Write now. See our amazing typewriter bargains. 
Read what users say and the unusual service we will 
give you. Don’t wait. Write today. 

Young Typewriter Company 
654 West Randolph Dept. 109C, Chicago, Ill. 




















Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 79) 


construction to the national defense. 
Nowadays, however, the statesman and 
citizen are entitled to look upon it as a 
promoter of international peace rather 
than as a threat of American advan- 
tage in time of war. 

When did the American occupational forces 
leave Germany ?—New York. 

January 27, 1923. 

What is the least densely populated portion 
of the earth 7—Pennsylvania. 

What is known.as the Northern Ter- 
ritory in Australia is the least densely 
populated portion of the earth. This 
consists of an area of 523,620 square 
miles and has a population of between 
three and four thousand. _ British 
Northwest Territory in North Amer- 
ica is about as thinly populated. Eight 
thousand people live in an. area of 
over one million square miles—about 
150 square miles to a person. 

What is the fastest time ever made by a 


railroad train over a long distance? When 
and where was it made ?—Indiana, 


In July 1904 the Great Western 


| Railway of England ran a train from 


Paddington Station, London, to Bris- 
tol, a distance of 118.5 miles, in one 
hour and twenty-four minutes. This 
time has never been exceeded except 
on very short runs. For much longer 
runs the best time was made by the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
road in June 1905, when the distance 
from Buffalo to Chicago, 525 miles, 
was covered in seven hours and fifty 
minutes. This is the record time for 
distances of more than 300 miles. 

Are the collections of “Best Short Stories” 


published each year actually the best stories 
written in those years ?—Indiana, 

Opinions differ very decidedly as to 
this. Many authors and publishers do 
not care to have their work reproduc- 
ed in these collections and refuse to 
give permission for reprinting. This, 
of eourse, eliminates much excellent 
work from which a compiler might 
otherwise choose. All collections are 
based on the personal opinions of the 
compiler, and no two compilers would 
select the same stories. Perhaps it 
would be nearer the actual truth to 
label such collections “Good Short 
Stories,” rather than to call them the 
“Best.” 

Who is America’s greatest living writer ?— 
Maryland. 

In England there is almost a_con- 
senus of opinion that Thomas Hardy 
may be fairly regarded as the great- 
est living British writer, but in the 
United States there is no one figure 
who stands out above all the rest in 
literature. Before William Dean 
Howells’ death in 1919 he was often 
spoken of as the leader among Ameri- 
can novelists. Now the field of writ- 
ing becomes larger each year, and it 
is distinguished rather by the number 
who are doing worth-while, vital work 
than by the domination of any one 
man as “the greatest.” 

What is the value in teaching debating and 
when should it first be taken. up ?—Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The chief value of debating is that 
it helps to develop the habits of care- 
ful thoroughness, and the powers of 
analysis and clear thinking. It pre- 
sents the principles of logical reason- 
ing in such a way that these become 
practical to the person of average in- 
tellectual capacity. Ordinarily debat- 
ing should not be introduced earlier 
than the seventh or eighth grade, for 
younger pupils have not reached the 
age when it is possible to reason effect- 
ively or make an analysis of materials 
relating to a question under consider- 
ation. Only the more simple questions 
should be assigned to beginning pupils, 
but these should be questions demand- 
ing some reasoning, otherwise the real 
value of debating is lost. 

Give biographical information of Marina, the 
Indian girl who acted as interpreter for Cortez 
during his conquest of Mexico.—Indiana. 


Prescott in his history of the Con- 
quest of Mexico says of Marina, “She 
was born at Painalla, in the province 
of Coatzacualco, on the southeastern 
border of the Mexican empire. Her 
father, a rich and powerful cacique, 
died when she was very young.” Her 
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mother married again and having a 
son by her second husband desired 
him to gain the inheritance and cheat- 
ed her own daughter by delivering her 
into the hands of “itinerant traders 
of Xicallanco,” the mother giving out 
the report that the girl was dead. The 
traders sold the girl as a slave to the 
cacique of Tabasco who afterwards 
became friendly with the Spaniards 
and presented this slave girl to Cortez. 
Since. Marina was well acquainted with 
the Mexican tongue as well as with 
the dialects of Tabasco, Cortez avail- 
ed himself of her ability to act as an 
interpreter. At first she had to inter- 
pret through another who was famil- 
lar with Tabasco dialects and the 
Spanish tongue, but did not know the 
language of the people in the Mexican 
interior. The girl rapidly learned the 
Spanish language so that she inter- 
preted without assistance, became 
Cortez’s secretary and was with the 
conqueror for a considerable length 
of time. Later Cortez gave her to a 
ee knight who made her his legal 
wife. 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 63) 


the old castles of England, having 
heard so much about them in their his- 
tory. study. 

Through study of a pamphlet from 
the British Isles, Stanley became inter- 
ested and curious to know what the 
Houses of Parliament were. It was 
suggested that he make a special study 
of that topic and report to the rest. 

Oscar wondered what the Tower of 
London was used for. Ceola became 
curious about the Trossachs. Maxine 
spied pictures of scenes of Dickens’ 
“Old Curiosity Shop.” These formed 
very interesting topics for research 
and encyclopedia work. 

this point the children were 
taught how to look up information in 
the encyclopedia and other books and 
how to prepare reference material for 
oral reports. 

(Continued in January) 


Oral Language 
(Continued from page 59) 
GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. Give a child a topic upon which to 
talk for two minutes. Any long pause 
is considered a failure. This is excel- 
lent training in poise, fluency, and self- 
confidence. Sometimes it is well to 
give the children a few moments for 
consideration and at other times they 
should be asked to talk extemporane- 
ously. 

2. Give frequent practice in making 
simple rhymes and verses. This af- 
fords valuable ear training in support 
of the work in phonics, aside from its 
intrinsic value. 

3. Ask three questions to be an- 
swered after all are asked. 

Ex. What is your name? 

How old are you? 
Where do you live? 

In the upper grades increase the 
difficulty and number of questions, 
using geography and history material. 

4. Have the children repeat increas- 
ingly long lists of words. Use old 
games, such as, “I went to London and 
bought a fan.”? “I went to London and 
bought a fan and an umbrella.” 

5. Ask the children to compile rules 
for people visiting parks, zoos, and 
theatres; and rules for conduct on 
street cars and other public convey- 
ances. 

6. Have the children write or speak 
on such topics as: 

a) How I Can Help to Prevent 

Accidents. 
b) How I Can Help the Firemen. 
c) How I Can Help the Street 
Cleaning Department. 

As may be seen from the foregoing, 
every subject in the curriculum may 
called upon to contribute material for 
the language period. 





To be content with what we possess 
is the greatest and most secure of 
riches.—Cicero. 
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requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and memory 
lags, fatigue is the result. School 
teachers, clergymen, architects, and 
all professions that demand brain 
, work or concentration 
on difficult problems 
need HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It increases nerve force and 
muscular power, the inclina- 
tion for work returns. 
A teaspoonful three times a 
day in a glass of cold water, 
Refreshes and stimulates, 
ental and physical weari- 
ness disappear. 
Non-alcoholic._ Scientific 
ally prepared. Constant in 
quality. 


All Druggists 








Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R.I. 


Horsfo rds | 
Acid Phosphate 
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ONLY 25c 


for Complete Stove Including Handy Extin- 
guisher and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 
For those ‘‘jiffy dishes’’ served piping hot at school, in the 
dormitories, at home—you can’t beat Sterno. Soups, 
vegetables, hot milk, tea, coffee—cooks anything any stove 
can cook. 
Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 
A mechanical maid that heats your curling and flat iron 
perfectly in no time at all. 
The handy, portable stove that answers every need. 
Sold by dealers or direct. Send this Ad and 25c to Sterno 
Corp., 9 East 87th St., New York City, Dept. 317, and we 
will send, prepaid, stove, can of Sterno and extinguisher. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


STERN CANNED 


HEAT 


Sterno is Manufactured Under U.S, Gov’t Permit jor 
Use only as a Fuel, 








Jo introduce Fleurde Nuit 





(> FREE 


This imported Dresser 
Bottle, crystal clear 
and sapphire blue 
(Actual size illustrated) 


FILLED with Fleur de Nuit 
Perfume, the new, fashion- 
able odor — exotic, charming, 
distinctive. 

Bottle is of crystal clear glass 
with vertical stripes of sapphire 
blue; gold-finished cap; ground- 
glass stopper and special . 
dropper ; regular price $1.00. 

Send us this advt. _ 
with name and address plaicly 
written, and 25 cents (silver oF 
stamps) to cover packing ,pos‘- 
age, etc., and we will senc 
promptly, prepaid, with sa! 
delivery guaranteed. (Outsice 
U.S.A. add 10 cents extra.) 

Only One to a person 
at the above specia li ntroduce 
tory price. Additiona lordersto 
same person $1.00 each post- 
paid. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded 
in full, Order now. 
BABBITT, Inc., Perfumers 

DEPT. 

» 4049 Market Street 
id Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DIAMONDS WATCH 


Diamonds for a Gifts! 




















Get Diamonds for Christmas ¢ rect from the Im- 
e House johas total big ~ 
values for nearly: eek acentury. 


nificent new stocks of finest Diamond Rings, 
ewe pad 30s spomere, pow w Offered at 
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Wrist Watch—14- K white gold hand { 
engraved case. Fancy wing ends. Sil- f 
ver dial. High grade 15-Jewel move- f 
= $30. jown and $1 a week, 
Jewel Elgin—No. 15—Green gold, 
woe Watch; 25- "he? quality case; 12 { 
a dial; $30. $3 down and $1 a 


LOFTIS BROS. & co. | 
Old Reliable Original Credit Jewelers ‘ 
Dept. eyo ow 108 N. State St, Chicaso, i. 
Leading Cities—Established 1858 
Listen in on ev 


RADIO FANS peer te to as “3b, 


Frida; ight, f 10_to 10:30, central standard tim 
A aad Lotti itis Bros. & Co.'s hour of music 































address printed free 
Clear, crisp, crackly white bond paper, 
Smooth writing surface. Large sheets’ 
Distinctive eee. 2xclusive 
gothic type. Rich dark blue 
ink, Use Bilvertone yourself, 
Also use when bestowing gifts, 
200 sie pom envelopes to match, $1.00. 100 6x7in. double sheets, envel- 
ees, $1.50. 10071 /4x101/2i0. sheets with executive envelopes3 7/8x7 1/2 
$2.00. 10071/4x10 1/2ia. sheets with executive envelopes (both Silvertene 
embossed) $2.50. Lower than store prices for unprinted stationery. 

Add 10 cents to all prices, if west of Denver or in Canada, 

Send today. Money back if not highly pleased. 


Silvertone Stationery Co., 312 Gay St., Miamisburg, Ohio 





The Cleanliness Crusade 


is an imaginative and elastic device developed 
by Proctor & Gamble as a guide for teachers in 
developing the subject of Health and Hygiene. 
lt includes materia] for both the teacher and the 
class, There are decorative materials for the 
schoolroom walls, little cakes of Ivory Soap and 
special awards for the children to take home with 
them. It is practical and complete because it 
is the direct product of thousands of teachers’ 
urgent need of such an idea and the material neces- 
sary for its achievement, 

Weshall be very glad to send The Cleanliness 
Crusadeif you are interested in these subjects. 
lt is not appropriate for children beyond nine or 
ten years, For the upper grades of the secondary 
schools Dr. Bonser of Columbia has prepared an 
Educational Chart that we shall be glad to send 
upon application for it by the Superintendent. 
PROCTOR & GAMBLE, Dept. 32L, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SUN | MON [TUE | WED| THUR] FRI | SAT 


How many POUNDS 














AFE you thin, underweight, lacking in 
vigor and vitality? Then write today 
for a free sample of the genuine Alex- 
ander Vitamins that s0 many report 
aided them to make safeand rapid gains 
in weightand strength. Try them free. 
ALEXANDER VITAMIN LABORATORIES, 
1140 Westport Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


















\ Dinner Ring 


Diamo hinge dinner rings are 
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y Ringillus- 
liens th 21 fiery “perfect 
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Baal aeieras CO... 
sau St.,New York — 















) Real American Watch, 5 year rae cal 
case, looks and wears like = Just sell 12] 
boxes Mentho-Nova Sve nder Mentholf 
Ointment.) Return thé $3.00 and receive 
/ watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 















¥. 8, Sapply Company, 5-427, Greenville, Pa. \ 


Araxi’s Red Dress 


(Continued from page 41) 


here jat the Near East Relief Orphan- 
age.” 

“Then you can go to school!” joy- 
fully exclaimed Araxi. 

“I can learn a trade so that I can 
support myself and you when I grow 
u ” 


“Oh, Hagop!” 
The red dress somehow became all 
wound up with the two children and 
flicked about their happy faces, 


A Purse for Toy Money 
(Continued from page 50) 


the pin after the thread has been cut. 
The loop is made by using two strands 
of the yarn and going over it with 
blanket stitch (see Figure 1V). The 
location of the loop should be marked 
before the edge is sewed, and when the 
mark is reac ed make the loop; then 
place the needle in the same stitches to 
double the loop. Cover the loop as di- 
rected and continue the overhanding 
of the edge. This method saves knots 
at the loop. 

Some of the purses may have a sec- 
ond row of overhanding around the 
edges. This row crosses the first one, 
forming X’s. 


Christmas Presents 
(Continued from page 47) 


top rung of the ladder and let him go. 
He will drop from one rung to the next 
without falling off if the ladder is well 
made. 

Note:—Did you notice, on page 47, 
the picture of the boys using the little 
machine for sawing out toys? The ma- 
chine can be operated by hand or motor 
power. To the boy who sends me, be- 
fore December 20, the best-dimensioned 
paper patterns of a toy that can be 
made from cigar-box lumber I will 
send one of these little saws for a 
Christmas present. All correspond- 
ents wishing a reply must inclose a 
stamped addressed envelope and send 
their letters to: Mr. Frank I. Solar, 
19056 Gainsborough Road, R. F. D. 9, 
Box 140, Detroit, Michigan. 


Giving the Birds a Christmas 
Party 


(Continued from page 37) 


as in San Diego. Here famous natural- 
ists and writers give much of their time 
to school girls and boys, carrying their 
work into the schoolrooms by means of 
nature talks and the staging of little 
plays in which the members of the 
clubs take prominent parts. Officers 
of the boys’ club, taking as their sub- 
ject their experiences with birds, fre- 
quently address their classes at school 
and even the entire student body. This 
is a help in public speaking as well as 
in the promotion of nature study. A 
pledge passed around the schools of 
San Diego by the boys enlisted hun- 
dreds of children in the work of pro- 
tecting the song birds and their nests. 
A writer in Bird Lore has this to say 
about the “Birds’ Christmas Tree” idea: 
“A charming intimacy is created be- 
tween children and birds when the lat- 
ter are attracted to the former by 
means of such a symbol as the Christ- 
mas tree; not that the birds have 
any inkling of its significance, but be- 
cause, indirectly, they become a part 
of the children’s most cherished holi- 
day. Everybody ought to be better and 
happier for celebrating Christmas, and 
birds can add much to the day’s joy. 
“It would be a delightful innovation 
if local Audubon societies set about 
helping the different schools in their 
vicinities arrange Christmas trees for 
the birds as an introduction to feeding 
birds during the winter. A helping 
hand or bit of encouragement quietly 
given here and there accomplishes more 
than a spasmodic entertainment or lec- 
ture. Audubon societies have not done 
their whole duty when they have pro- 
vided a few public lectures or distrib- 
uted some hundreds of leaflets. Com- 
ing into personal contact with teachers 
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Genuine Indian Moccasins 
for Christmas 

















































A Gift 
Sure To Be 
Appreciated 


HEN you give Moccasins for Christmas you show good taste in 
selection—a most artistic as well as useful present. Our Mocca- 
sins are made of Genuine Leather, strong and durable, with ap- 
propriate decorations of Indian Beaded Designs. They come packed 
each pair in a box, delivered by Insured Parcel Post to your address. 










These beautiful Indian Moccasins are delightfully soft and comfortable 
and will please the most critical individuals. Can you think of a more 
appropriate gift for Father, Mother, Sister, or Brother—and why not 
a pair for yourself? You will find them just the thing to slip on after 
a hard day’s work in the schoolroom. Specify same size as shoes worn. 
Prices are as follows: 













IIR reer roe ar ee Sizes 6,to 11 $2.7 
Ladies’ and Boys’ ..Sizes 3 to 7 2.50 
Misses’ ..Sizes 11 to 2 2.25 
Children’s Sizes 6 to 10 1.65 
5), rae ww iaee@ tito 5§ 1.25 






Lining 25¢ additional for Men ‘and Women; 15¢ only 
for the smaller sizes. 


You will surely like them. Better order early! Christmas is not far off. 


The Osborne Specialty Company 
38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York 


























and pupils is what counts most.” 



























MAJESTIC 
The World’s 
Laryest Ship 








EUROPE | 
Your Goal For 1926 


Economical Round Trips in Tourist 3rd Cabin 


All its attractions, its 
wealth of cultural advantages, the thrill of travel in strange 
lands, among new sights is easily within your grasp. 


Europe is not far away these days. 









But plan NOW, to make 1926 the never-to-be-forgotten year, 
Plan NOW to cross to Europe on one of the great ships of 
White Star and associated lines. 










For the limited vacation budget our Tourist Third Cabins offer 
the ideal ocean transportation—clean, comfortable accommoda- 
tions, good food and service, broad decks for recreation in the 
open, congenial fellow travellers. Or consider our luxurious 
Second Cabins and our delightful, moderately-priced Cabinships, 











Let us send you literature describ- 
ing our ships and services in detail, 
Your inquiry is cordially solicited. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE-RED STAR LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, or any authorized steamship agent. 























Let us help you 
“ad Bercy NOW 


Have your pupils. make hundreds of 
valuable and attractive wooden toys and 
novelties as gifts for the coming Holidays. 
We Supply Svervihins | For This 
Fascinating 


COMPLETE TOYMAKER ourrins- -contain- 
ing materia ools a instructions—$2.00, 
% $5 00 and $10 00 each Postpaid. 


2 Ot ) per se 
TOY WOOD- ie ed and $2. 00 per package of 
rted board 
COPING SAW - 1 "DES c “or 50c per dozen. 
Andany other items need: for school toymak- 
ing such as_ coloring prials, cotter pins 
dowels, sandpaper allneces seater tools ete. 


Order Above Materials Now! 
wr and full particulars on request. 
. CARLTON DANK CO., Dept. 80, 


2734" Atlantic Ave., Brookivn, N. ¥. 
= 








MONG those little things that 
mark the person of good taste 
and refinement, none is_ so 

important or expressive as fine 

personal stationery. Ramsa 

Papeterie is distinctive for all 

social uses. Fashioned from crisp 

white Bond paper, rich in appearance, texture and 
feel, it is individual and different. To introduce it 
to new customers, we now make this special offer: 
150 Double Sheets with Baronial 00 
Envelopes, imprintedin Lustre Blue $7 
SHADED COPPERPLATE GOTHIC 
or Old English Text Letters  POSsTPaid 
Write (print) your name and address clearly, specif: 
type desired: mail with $2.00--Satisfaction Guarantee. 
Ramsay Company 1112 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Name Ponelt Sets Please The en 














No. A—Six Pencils, sharpener and ruler, various shades ¢ Coin Pocket 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 90c. 

No, B—Three Pencils, sharpener and ruler, fancy shades embossed 
LEATHER Case with NAME engraved in 22 karat Gold 50c. 











No, C—Three Assorted color Pencils, NAME in Gold— —Holly Box 30c. 
Send Check, Money Order or Stamps. 


33 West 60th Street 
New York City 


Insurance 10c extra. 


UNIVERSAL PENCIL CO. 








sé ¢ This is Ruth—and s-a-y!—Bess—they’re 
YES ® just too darling for words!—those 


Paul Jones Middies 


mother got me from Baltimore, today.” 
“What! You've got some, too? Say! Come 
over, and we'll— — — —" 
For over 20 years—since Ruth and Bess were 
tiny babies—Paul Jones Middies have been 
£49 GIRLHOOD’S FAVORITE GARMENT 
Comfortable—Sensible 
\ Serviceable—Dainty 
—for school days, vacation ff 
days—indoors and out—class- 
room, gym—or for business. 
Many charming designs and 
fabrics; two very popular 
=} numbers (6300, full 
6001, shaped), sizes 4 to 22— 
$1.50 each, postpaid. 
Two, in handsome X-mas Box, $2.85 
your money back if not pleased. 
We refer to any commercial agency or bank. s 
MORRIS & COMPANY, Inc. (Founded 1867) 
Middy Dept.C, Baltimore, Md. = 





















CYELASHES and 
pon enpare then Th makes on os ~ 


k, long and 
Pesuriane: 5 ade ws = erful I char, 


solid form or water- 
wae ag {he at vou 7 dealer's or 


| diese véeitine Co. CHICAGO 
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Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College of “Pharm: acy, ete. Tells 
cause and cure ‘of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non “technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter 


RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R, I, 








Dept, F-42 

























Primary Methods and Devices 


(Continued from page 56) 


A “jitney car” is a car on which you 
can ride for a “jitney” or five cents. 


LESSON 6 


With his shining tools Dan likes to 
work, 
A busy boy is he; 
He measures and he planes _his 
boards, 
And nails them carefully. 


He made some useful Christmas gifts 
For Father and for brother; 

He made a chair for sister Jane, 
And a kitchen shelf for Mother. 


And agg he made his Christmas 


gi 
He whistled glad and gay; 
His love and work he put in them— 
His gifts for Christmas Day. 


Chart Lesson 


This lesson may be printed on a large 
sheet of heavy paper. Use a set of 
rubber type for printing. Such a set 
is of great value to the primary teach- 
er and well worth the money expended 
for it. The better sets include the 
numbers (figures), punctuation marks, 
and some abbreviations. 

Dan has a box of tools. 

He is making Christmas gifts. 

He made a useful shelf for Mother. 

He made a match box for Father. 

He made a little red doll chair for sis- 
ter Jane. 

He made a toy automobile for his 
brother Harry. 

eee 8 were all pleased with the pretty 
gifts. 

They said they liked them all the more 
because Dan had made them himself. 


Suggestive Questions 


What is this boy’s name? Wher was 
his’ birthday? How old was he? What 
did he receive for a birthday gift? 
Who gave it to him? Name some of 
the tools in the tool box. What tools 
are on the bench? What is a “brace 


| and bit’? 


What is Dan making? For whom is 
he making it? What is the word he 
has printed on the side of the little 
car? What does “jitney” mean? (Jit- 
ney is a slang term for a nickel or five 
cents.) 

Do you think that Dan is making the 
automobile carefully? It it strong? 
What kind of workman do you think 
Dan is—a careless or a careful work- 


man? What is the difference between 
careless and careful people? Do you 
know any careless people? Do you 


know any careful ones? 


“Busy Danny”—A Rhyme 


“T have a box of tools,” said Dan, 
“T’ll work with them just like a man; 
I’ll make my Christmas gifts this year, 
And they’ll be nice ones, never fear.” 


So busy Danny planned each day, 

His school, his work, his outdoor play; 

And when came Christmas with its 
Joy, 

Then Danny was a happy boy. 


For Christmas gifts he’d made, had 


e 
For each one in his family; 

An auto, match box, chair and shelf, 
These gifts did Dan make all himself. 


His family, pleased, expressed much 


joy; 
“Our "Dan is such a thoughtful boy! 
We prize the gifts that he has made, 
Which show both love and care,” 
they said. 


Sad will be the day for every man 
when he becomes absolutely contented 
with the life that he is living, with 
the thoughts that he is thinking, with 
the deeds that he is doing, when there 
is not forever beating at the doors of 
his soul some great desire to do some- 
thing larger, which he knows that he 
was meant and made to do because 
he is still, in spite of all, the child of 
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The Happy Hour Readers 


Books That Teach Reading in a New, Interesting Way 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 


PREPAID PRICES: 


In Strong Paper Covers, 18 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 24 Cents Per Copy 


DISCOUNTS—On more than 10 and less than 25 cop- 
ies, 10 per cent. On 25 or more copies, 20 per cent. 





Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, Principal, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 


"Ulustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HESE delightful books are part of a series of Primers and Readers, prepared 
upon an entirely new plan. The authors, experts in teaching Reading, have 
prepared them to meet the requirements of standard courses of study, employ- 
ing method and material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elemen- 
tary pupils will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 
A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are 
provided for each year’s work. Thus when a pupil receives his book for the sec- 
ond term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived 
in a way not possible if the material for each year were all in one volume. 
If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary funda- 
mentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they offer well 
graded and well adapted material to follow any system. 
These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. 'The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as 
common words that the young pupil should know, with frequent repetition. Thus the child 
is led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 


CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The books are convenient and economical in form, printed in type adapted to the age re- 
quirements and substantially bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. Nearly every 
page and lesson is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. 

This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half year of the school course, 
will commend itself to teachers, pupils and parents because it makes it possible to furnish 
fresh new books to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is very desirable either in 
free textbook schools where, many times, soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for 
further use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actualuse. Senda trialordertoday. See prices above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE,. TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 





December 1925 














God.—Phillips Brooks. 


Graded Language and Composition 


A Series of Inexpensive Textbooks Providing a Practical 
and Interesting Course in Language for All Grades 


By JAMES M. HAMMOND and LINNIE M. ISLER. 


Books I and II combined in one volume—For 
Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades: 


Price, prepaid, in strong paper covers, 30 cents per copy; in flexible cloth 
covers, 35 cents per copy. Discounts for quantities as quoted below. 


Book I1I—For Third Grade | Book VI—For Sixth Grade 
Book IV—For Fourth Grade | Book VII—For Seventh Grade || | 
Book V—For Fifth Grade | Book VIII—For Eighth Grade 


PREPAID PRICES: In strong paper covers, 18 cents per 
copy; in flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy. 


DISCOUNTS: On more than 10 and less than 25 copies, = 
10 per cent. On 25 or more copies, 20 per cent. 


HIS series of Graded Language and Composition books offers an exceedingly 

attractive and practical course in these subjects for all the grades. All non- 

essentials are omitted but the real and vital features of Language are present- 
ed in a way easily understood and applied by the student. Just enough technical 
work is given to produce intelligent construction, and it is correctly distributed 
throughout the course. Composition work is developed by an interesting system 
that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramatization, stories for telling and reproduction, and 
other valuable material for Language teaching in these grades, 

Some of the notable features of the series are: Easy Story Work; Dramatization; Defi- 
nite Instruction and Help in Composition; Story Method in teaching the ‘Helping Words” ; 
Pronunciation Drills; Study of Synonyms ; Standard Poems and Prose Selections with sug- 
gestions for teaching and study; Convenient Topical Arrangement; Good Manners developed 
through oral and written Composition Work; Fundamentals of English clearly and simply 
presented; Special Devices for teaching words frequently misused and misunderstood ; Letter 
Writing and Oral English made interesting, practical and natural. 


SANITARY—CONVENIENT—INEXPENSIVE 


The use of the books comprising the Graded Language and Composition series will be 
found very advantageous either in free textbook schools or in schools where the books are 
purchased by the pupils. Each child in each grade will obtain at the beginning of the year 
a fresh new book, which does away with any dissatisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be presented outright to the pupils instead of be- 
ing loaned to them, as is the usual custom, and the cost ‘will be less than for the larger, 
more expensive books even though the latter are used successively by different pupils. 

In the schools where the books are purchased by the pupils the very low price places this 
series within easy reach of everyone. 

Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and are using them with splendid 
results. We know that you will like them in your school. Send a trial order today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


[ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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Cocoa 
aMan's Drink 


There’s 
Health 
in Gvery 


Drop/ 
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BAKER’S 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Has a full rich flavor deli- 
cious to the taste; it is in- 
vigorating and sustaining. 
Henry C. Sherman, Professor of Food 
Chemistry, Columbia University, in his 
book ‘‘ Food Products” says: ‘*Cocoa, ' 
in addition to the stimulating f 
property, due to the alkaloid 
theobromine, and the flavor 
which makes it popular 
both as a beverage and in 
confectionery, has a con- 
siderable food value.” 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Monrreat, Canada 
Booklet of Choice Recipes 


sent free 


as 
Christinas 






































Attractive Christmas 
Greeting Cards with 
newest designs and fine 
est sentiments, Enve- 
lopes to match, Nearly te. GIS 
all steel die stamped and hand colored. Jf you can dupli- 
cute for less than $1.95 elsewhere, money cheerfully re- 
/unded. Our Special Price for 30 only $1.00. 
FREE CIFT BOOK 170 pages of charming, moder- 
ately priced gift suggestions 
for every oceasion, Write today for this book. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 275 ,Broad St. 





PRICES 
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smashed down to half. Act quick. * 


°2 and it’s your 


Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 
complete FREE CATALOG prepaid, fully describing and sh 

t very dota of Se ou etify) machin an 
tremendous saving. Ne ‘Obligation whatever. Still time if you act now. 
international Typewriter Exchange 
286-188 W. Lake Street. pcan 1254, Chicago, tf, 


Kill The Hair ECexey | 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
¥cowing again. ane neiniene. Loraleen’ NoScars. Bookletfree. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Teacher in the Stand- 
ardized Rural School 


(Continued from page 31) 


ance,” “courteous,” “sympathetic,” 
“dignified,” “worthy of imitation by 
pupils,” “good moral character,” “ac- 
tive in good works,” “well-modulated 
voice,” “industrious,” and “progres- 
sive.” “Neat in appearance” is men- 
tioned six times and “worthy of imita- 
tion by pupils” three times. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 


Twenty-six score cards contain one 
or more requirements which have to do 
with the organization of the school. 
The three mentioned most frequently 
and the number of times each is men- 
tioned are: “Daily program posted and 
followed,” twenty times; “state course 
of study followed,” fifteen times; and 
“register neat and accurate,” twelve 


times. Other requirements have to do 
with the number of daily recitations, 
intelligent alternation and combination 


of classes, distribution of time between 
lower and upper grades, daily prepara- 
tion of work, examinations, monthly 
reports of pupils, and reports to county 
superintendents. 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Fourteen score cards name certain 
subjects and activities that must be 
taught and observed. 

The subjects mentioned most often 
are agriculture and domestic science. 
The former is named five times and the 
latter six times. Other subjects called 
for are manual training, music, citizen- 
ship, drawing, handwork, and lessons 
regarding the use of the school library. 

The special activity mentioned most 
frequently (ten times) is supervised 
play. Special day programs, literary 
societies, and pupils’ reading circles 
are also named. 


THE TEACHER AS AN INSTRUCTOR AN) 
DISCIPLINARIAN 


Eight score cards rate the teacher on 
her ability as an instructor. On four 
it is simply stated that the teaching 
must be effective or good. The other 
score cards explain effective teaching 
as meaning the adaptation of material 
to needs, the ability to arouse interest 
and to secure co-operation among the 
pupils, definiteness in the assignment 
of lessons, the use of illustrative mate- 
rial, and the ability to apply the work 
of the schoolroom to concrete and ac- 
tual situations. 

Certain requirements relating to dis- 
cipline are named on fourteen score 
cards. Eleven say that there must be 
good order. The orderly calling and 
dismissing of recitations, the proper 
employment of children during the seat 
period, and the ability to distinguish 
between important and unimportant 
matters of discipline are other inter- 
pretations of what constitutes the right 
kind of discipline. 


ScHoot HOUSEKEEPING 


Certain requirements relating to 
school housekeeping are mentioned on 
fourteen score cards. It is stated on 
five that the building must be clean and 
well kept; four say that the surround- 
ings must be attractive, sanitary, and 
reasonably clean; four say that the 
housekeeping must be “good” or “su- 
perior”; and one says that the building 
must be swept and dusted twice a week. 


ScHoo. Spirit, RATING OF TEACHER, 
COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIP 


A proper school spirit is interpreted 
on two score cards to mean alertness on 
the part of the pupils; and on one, 
originality of work. ‘ 
On seven score cards the rating 
given the teacher by her supervisor or 
county superintendent is considered in 
determining her fitness as a teacher in 
a standardized school. 

Certain relationships that the teach- 
er bears to the community are named 
on ten score cards. These refer to vis- 
its to the homes of the pupils, partici- 
pation in community activities, the co- 
ordination of the life of the school with 











Write 3a ... We teach beauty culture. 
DJ) MAHLER, S18i-A Mahler Bark," Providence, R.I. 
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STEREOGRAPHS 


A line to us will bring 


of our demonstrators. 








Rice Planters at Work, Japan. 


Visual Education 


A Visual Aid for Every Visual Need—from 
Kindergarten Up 


LANTERN SLIDES 


or a visit, without obligation on your part, from one 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 


Meadville, Penna. 
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SCHOOL SETS WITH CHILD’S OWN NAME 





SIX-INCH RULER, PENCIL SHARPENER AND CLIP WITH EVERY SET 
Useful Christmas ams fer Boys and Girls with Their Full Name Beautifally 





No. 2—Genuine Leather Case, 3 Pencils, 
full name in 22-kt. gold......45 cents 


22-kt. Gold as Shown in Illustrations 






No. 3—Christmas Box, 3 





Pencils, 
Mame in 22-kt. @old..c.ccc.cee 30 cents 
No. 4—Christmas Box, 6 Pencils, full 
mame in 22-kt. gold.......... 45 cents 
No. 5—Christmas Box, 12 Pencils, full 
mame in 22-kt. gold........e. 70 cents 


Send Meney Order, Check or 2c Stamps 
Postage Paid—Write Plainly 


CHAS. E. RITTER & CO., Dept. NI, 101 W. 42d Street, New York 





WHAT PEGGY FOUND OUT 








Peggy Jones was not what one ‘would call 


good looking. Somehow, folks thought her 
slow, slow of thought, slow of action. 
Today however, “Peg’’ was reborn. She was 
good to look at and because she knew this, she 
had confidence in herself. She was far from 
slow of thought or of action. ; 
“Peg you are lovely and lively today” said 
Marion. “What has come over you? ‘That 
gown is wonderful. It fits perfectly and the 
coloring is just right for your type. And you, 
yourself, are bright as a new dollar.” 
“It’s all in this dress. I love it. I feel like 
new in it, And think girls, I made it myself 
at a cost of only four dollars.” 
“Made it? What do you mean? Surely you 
didn’t make that dress.” 
“Yes, I designed and I made it myself. 
Otherwise, I could not afford to have it.” — 
“Why Peggy, I didn’t know you could design 
and make dresses.” 


“[ couldn't. But fortunately I read of a won- 
derful school that comes right into your own 
home, so that during your spare moments you 
can learn how. It’s exceedingly fascinating, to 
see the garments, made during the instruction, 


come into being before your eyes out of prac- 
tically nothing. And the joy of wearing them, 
knowing that you, yourself, created them. 
Why girls,” Peggy went on, “I can now have 


three beautiful perfectly fitted and specially de- 
signed dresses for the money I formerly paid 


for one. On this one dress alone, I saved sev- 
eral times the cost of the instruction. 

“Over 21,000 women, including several hun- 
dred teachers, have taken this instruetion. You 
girls ought to take it up. Why don't you? It 
is unnecessary to have sewing experience and 
you can give as much or as little time to the 
work as you like.” 


Start in Business 


Many who have taken this training have op- 


ened Gown Parlors in their own homes, or else- 
where, and because of their special traininy 
have quickly built up a most desirable clientele. 
Gown and Costume Designing and Creating i 
probably the best paying vocation now open tu 
women and girls, 

Every girl or woman, 15 or over, should mail 
the coupon at once for Free Sample Lessou 
from this ‘wonderful system. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Cut the Coupon 
and mail it be- < ff 
- 


fore turn- Dept. K-602 

ing the «> Rochester, N. Y. 

page yy,” Send me FREE SAMPLE LES 
of SONS from the Spare Moment Sy teu 
#. here checked, Tell me how to easily learn 

7 to Design and make Gowns or Hats, 

4 [J Gown Designing [] Millinery 

| Name 

§ Address ...ccccccccsoccsccerscececcseres 









*““INVINCIBLE” 
REBUILT NO. 10 REMINGTONS 


—and machines of other standard makes, 
at less than halforiginal cost. Every mae 
chine we offer has been thorough- 
ly rebuilt and is good for many 


years of splendid service. All 5Spays 
late models with every modern 
























improvement including full 84 

character key-board, back spacer, 

automatic ribbon reverse, two 

color —. — device, ete. 

Five Days Free Trial and 

time payments if desired. Prompt SEND NO 

delivery anywhere from our near- 

est branch, Order Now or MONEY 

write for free circular describing fone’ 

the many bargains we have 

to offer, = 

AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE CO, 

456-R Central Ave., 

Newark, N. J. 


Est. 1880 
























| HOTEL ST. JAMES 


| TIMES SQUARE, Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 
45th Street, NEW YORK 


Much Favored by Women Traveling without Escort 


An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well conditioned 
home, 

40 Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 
2 to 5 minutes’ walk. 

2 minutes of all subways, “‘L’’ roads, sur 
fare cars, bus lines. 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes 
Pennsylvania Terminals. 
Send for booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 











HEN planning for your Summer 

vacation write for booklet 
of the leading 1926 Students Tours 
to Europe, including Land of the 
Midnight Sun, Mediterranean, 
Egypt, Palestine—all at minimum 
rates. Unequalled entertainments, 


college orchestra. Entire Tourist 
II] Cabin reserved for members of the 


Students Travel Club 


1440 Broadway New York 

















oo BERMUDA 


(Bermuda Gov't’s Official Contract Steamers) 
. BERMUDA— 
Gem of Winter Playgrounds 


(Average Yearly Temperature 70°) 
Only 2 Days from New York 
Sailings Twice Weekly via 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” and 
S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


For Illustrated Literature Write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y. or Any Local Tourist Agent. 























tenth Nova Salve at 25 copes, Wondertgh fot 
cold return $1.50 aad all 6 Pieces are J 
U.S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. £427 





yours. 
Greenville, Pa, 


EUROPE Sirvice 1926 


Earn your trip by organizing 2 small party. Mediterranean 








—Bermuda—Around the World. Conducted Parties— 


Independent Tours. Stratford Tours, 452 Fifth Ave., New York 











Has established the 
world wide standard 
Projection Excellence ~ 
28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 






wir ateogrags CO 
Davenport, 
lowa. 





SPECIAL EASY TERMS 





in the community. On five score cards 
it is stated that the teacher is expected 
to visit the homes of the pupils. Six 
say that she must live in the commu- 
nity. Four require that she live there 
during the school week and some Sat- 
urdays and Sundays; and two require 
that she spend the entire seven days 
there, 


STANDARDIZATION RAISES QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF TEACHERS 


State superintendents of public in- 
struction are quite generally agreed 
that the attempt to improve rural 
school conditions by standardization 
has done much to raise the qualifica- 
tions of teachers. It is true that the 
educational requirements on many of 
the score cards are not so high as they 
should be, but they are as high as it 
is possible to make them under aver- 
age conditions. In many places very 
few graduates of standard two-year 
normal school courses with successful 
teaching experience can be induced to 
teach in the country. They do not 
need to do so, for there are not enough 
of them to supply the towns and cities. 

The opinion of the state superintend- 
ent of Wyoming, as stated in her 1922 
biennial report, voices the condition as 
it exists in many sections of the coun- 
try. She says that the requirements 
for the teacher of a_ standardized 
school are not so high as to be unat- 
tainable for any enlightened and for- 
ward-looking district, but they are high 
enough to insure to the ranch boy or 
girl a teacher fairly well qualified in 
training and experience. 





Primary Number Lessons 
for December 
(Continued from page 76) 


ceived 5 cards. In all she received 9 
Christmas cards. 

4. Harry had 10 Christmas star 
seals and Ann had 6 seals. Together 
they had 16 seals. . 

5. The nurseryman sold Christmas 
trees at the Square the week before 
Christmas. One day he had 15 trees. 
He sold 9 in the morning and had 6 
left. 

6. George had 3 books for Christ- 
mas, Jenny had 2 books, and _little 
May had 4 books. In all they had 9 
books. 

7. Mr. Allen gave May 6 oranges, 
and Mrs. Brown gave her 6 oranges. 
May then had 12, i. e. a dozen, 
oranges. 

Numbers from 1 to 16 may be writ- 
ten on the blackboard, and the child, 
as he tells his story, may point to the 
numbers when he calls them; as, “If 
Kate has 4 spools of silk (point to the 
4) and buys 6 more (point to the 6), 
she will have 10. (point to the 10) 
spools of thread.” 

A set of rubber type is almost in- 
dispensable when one is_ teaching 
young children. By using such a set, 
the stories and combinations can be 
varied and the previous lessons kept 
for review. Also, combination “Flash 
Cards” can be made, including ab- 
stract combinations; such as, 5+6, 
7—5, 8+2,4+4+7. The cards are held 
before the children as they sit in their 
seats or stand in rows, and they must 
give the answer quickly and correctly. 
In this way, they learn to concen- 
trate, to visualize quickly, to think 
quickly, and to memorize the combi- 
nations, thus affording an excellent 
mental drill. 


All higher motives, ideals, concep- 
tions, sentiments in a man are of no 
account if they do not come forward 
to strengthen him for the better dis- 
charge of the duties which devolve up- 
on him in the ordinary affairs of life. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1140 to $3300 YEAR 


Do you want a steady for life job with the U. S. Govern- 
ment? In getting these positions, teachers have a big ad- 
vantage, because of their training and education. Over 
25,000 positions are filled every year. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. K251, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of positions now open to teachers, and free sample 
coaching, 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 


Annotated 
Classics and 
Supplementary 
Readers 
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THE COURTSHIP OF ‘ie 
MILES STANDISH 
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For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


HIS series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 

al use in the schools. ‘They are carefully edited by exper- 
ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated, The notes 
are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 
as to discourage original inquiry. Biographical sketches and 
questions and outlines for study are included, as indicated. The 
list also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 
school reading and study. Well printed on good paper—bound 
in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering mention Excelsior Literature Series and state 
binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected, Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
Biographical sketch, notes and out- thias R. Heilig. : 
ines, The selections include The Pied A scholarly treatment of the Bible 
Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brought from the literary viewpoint, Paper 16c, 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Inci- Flexible Cloth 200 


dent of the French Camp, The Lost Lead- 
er, Pheidippides, and others, Paper15c, Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. 
Hale. 
Biographical sketch, historical _intro- 


Flexible Cloth 20c. 
Christmas Carol, A. No. -" Diehees. duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
ave ’ G. Brown, State Normal School, Wor- 


Introduction and notes, 
cester, Mass. Paper 15c, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Flexible Cloth 24c, 
Comat a The. No. Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
Introduction and notes, spirational Stories. No. 61. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
arker, Paper 15c, Flex, Cloth 20c. 


Flexible Cloth 24c, 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
: i F Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 


ickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch, Pa- ‘ car : 
per 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. cidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor, 
Siographical sketch, introduction, notes, 


Bomecracy end the War. : “ 67. r questions for study, comments and vo 
seventeen of the notable addresses o a , page Me are - 
President Wilson are included, together cabulary, Paper 18c, Flex. Cloth 24c 
with Lloyd George’s address on ‘The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 
: Introduction and notes by Edward A, 
Parker, Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 


Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
and A Deseent into the Maelstrom, Pa- 
per 24¢, Flexible Cloth 39Qc. 


Silas Marner. No. 23. Eliot. 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
for study ~ a sepoter, ecittoal com- 
7 ‘ a , ments and bibliography. 1e most com- 
re exercises, notes, etc, Paper 186, plete edition published for class study, 
lexible Cloth 24c, Sdited by Hiiram It. Wilson, State Nor- 
mal College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. 


Paper 18c, 


War,”’ and Franklin K, Lane’s ‘‘Why 
We Are Fighting Germany.” 


\ Introduc- 
tion and notes, Paper 24c, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. 
Biographical 


notes, questions, 
Cloth 20c. 


Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 
Biographical introduction, oral and 


No. 7. Tennyson. 
sketch, introduction, 
Paper 15c, Flexible 


Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor, Paper 
McFee. 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 
Old tales_ retold for young people. 
Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c, Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 


Introduction and notes by Edward A, 
Parker. Contains most of the_ essays 
used in school work, including Rip Van 
‘ Winkie_and The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
Paper low. Paper 30¢, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines. Also contains The For- 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Self-De- 
pendence and others, Paper 15c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 20c. 


Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
McFee 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haws 
thorne. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, story analysis, questions, 
15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 
Introduction, notes and _ vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c, 


Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson, 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus Laur- 


on Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Su- oat eer * 

pervising Editor, Biographical sketch, gp ereien and stories, Paper 15¢, 
introduction, notes, questions, critical exible Cloth 20c. 

comments and pronouncing vocabulary. 

Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson, 


Prepared_ especially for school use. 
Biographical intreduction, explanatory 
notes, questions for study, sugzested 
composition subjects. — Illustrated, Pa- 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, the 
reign and character of James V_ from 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A. MacLeod. Paper 30c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 


owell, 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. Biographical sketch, notes, questions. 
This volume gives practically entire Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 200. 


the principal addresses from these _fa- 
mous debates. Edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 
President Pennsylvania State College. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c, 


SHAKESPEARE 


Julius Cesar. No. 41. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c. 


Macbeth. No. 43. 
Introduction, notes and 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
ible Cloth 30c 
Merchant of Venice, The. No, 45. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c, 


Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13.  Se- 
lected. 
Biographical sketch and notes. Fa- 
per 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


As You Like It. No. 47. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
State Normal School, and Ernest C, 
Noyes, Assistant Supt. of Schools, 
Allegheny County, Pa. Paper 24c, 
Flexible Cloth 30c, 

Hamlet. ‘No. 49. : 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©, Blaisdell, and Alice Louise 


Marsh, Eastern High School, Detroit, 
Mich, Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 


questions by 
Paper 24c, Flex- 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 









5.00% Ss... 


With Disappearing $ 15 
Glass Doors__.. Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 
LL OS5 6 


17 GROWS W/TH YOVR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL- BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany, with doors, $18.25. In genuine ma- 
hogany,with doors, $23.50. Other styles at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Shipped direct from owary 
ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for catalog No. 24, 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 





Teach the Christmas 
ey } Story with 43 
Paper Dolls 


Make paper dolls for 
Christmas. They can be 


used for blotters, book 
marks, calendars, greeting 
cards and school room dec- 
orations. Plan your De- 


cember ART and SEAT 
WORK periods with: 


Costume Dolls for Art and Seat Work 
8 doll patterns-54 IDEAS on 6 large sheets 12x19 in. 
In attractive orange folio. Detailed instructions f 
the use of paper dolls in all phases of school work. 
cents postpaid, Send 
for FREE Outline Pattern of Santa Claus. 
Fairbairn Art Co., Dept. N, 736 W. 173rdSt., NewYorkCity 

EKS FOR _ 


Ie CENT 


Zz fy 














a You've heard 

gH your neighbor praise the 

oo old reliable Pathfinder, the 

; wonderful national weekly home 

snow magazine that 3 million people read. You 

can try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for a tri- 
fie. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to equal it; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading—the 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruction, entertainment 
for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 
or $1forfull year (52issues). Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 















Finest domestic and imported stock. 

Printed by Craf from distincti 
igns by leading artists. 

25 uncolored cards, all different, for $1.00. 

When colored retail for about $4.00. | 












Ask for Catalogue C. 


CANTERBURY ART GUILD 
Waltham Massachusetts 











Engzaved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, VISITING CARDS 


Perfect in execution. 


Correct in form. 
Direct from the Nation's Capital. Moder- 
ate prices. Samplesonrequest. Est’d 1906. 
G4. HAUSLER & CO., Dept. G, 
Washingion, D. C. 
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A Star in the Window 


(Continued from page 45) 


hoping that the singers will come.” 

“Edward, I have thought of some- 
thing. Get up and dress and we will 
go up there and sing! It cannot be 
far. If we run all the way we will 
soon be back.” 

“All right,” agreed Edward. He 
slipped quietly out of bed and dressed 
himself. 

The twins put on their wraps and 
started out. How cold and dark it 
was! They ran hand in hand up the 
hill. With their eyes on the light, they 
kept steadily moving on. 

“Oh, I am so cold,” Ellen whim- 
pered. ‘ 

“So am I,” Edward replied. “I did 
not know that the hill was so long.” 

“The candle is still burning and I 
think that we are almost at the top of 
the hill now. Talk to me,” Ellen de- 
manded of her brother. 

“There is nothing to talk about, 
and I am sleepy,” he answered. 

“My ears are not cold any more,” 
exclaimed his sister. Then she added, 
“Oh, please hurry; here is the house!” 

It was a beautiful stone house, half 
buried in snow. The house had many 
chimneys and windows and porches, 
but the children were too cold to ad- 
mire them. All they saw was the 
bright light in the large front window. 
Towards this light they blindly stag- 
gered along. 

“Oh, Edward, it is not a candle. It 
is a star, a great, beautiful star!” 
cried Ellen. 

“Yes,” he replied, “it is like the 
star that the Wise Men followed, ‘all 
bright and shining.’ ” 

“We have followed it, just as the 
Wise Men did. Perhaps we had bet- 
ter sing, because we have no gifts 
such as they had.” 

The children, standing beneath the 
lighted window, sang “It Came Upon 
the Midnight Clear.”’ Their sweet 
young voices were heard within the 
house. After they had sung one 
stanza of the hymn, a window was 
raised, and a woman’s voice called out, 
“Who is singing, please?” 

“Ellen and I,” Edward answered 
promptly. 

In another moment the door was 
opened, and a young woman invited 
the children to enter. When they 
were seated in the large living room, 
their hostess, noticing that the chil- 
dren were cold, brought them each a 
glass of warm milk. While the twins 
sipped the milk, they told the kind 
nt woman about following the 
ight. 

“You see,” explained Ellen, “we 
thought that it was a candle and we 
came to sing because the carolers did 
not come up here. 

“Tt is not a candle, is it? It is a 
star. Whose star is it?” asked Ed- 
ward. 

“Nina, may I tell?’? asked a pale 
little boy who had been regarding the 
visitors silently. 

“Yes, Ted,” said Nina. 

He jumped out of the big chair in 
which he had been sitting, and stood 
before the twins. 

“It is my star,” he said shyly. “I 
lighted it to guide strangers because 
it is Christmas Eve. I knew someone 
would come up the hill to-night. I 
loved the singing,” he added softly. 

How glad the twins were that they 
had come! 

“Who plays with you?” questioned 
Ellen timidly. 

“No one but Nina and Pal; and 
Nina is grown up. She is almost 
twenty-two years old. Pal is good to 
me but he cannot talk.” 

“Cannot talk?” questioned Edward. 
“Why?” 

“Because he is a dog,” ‘replied Ted 
seriously. 

“Where are your mother and your 
father?” Edward continued. 

“IT have no mother.” Ted spoke 
wistfully. 

“Ted’s father is in Europe until 
spring,’ Nina explained for him, “so 
Ted is up here at their country home 
getting well and strong.” 

Christmas Eve, and a father in 
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How to get 
a Corona for Christmas 


given you a Corona—the newest model, with 
standard four-row keyboard and standard office 
features throughout, yet portable? 


Well, the best way to get this wonderful gift is 
to throw out some hints NOW! 


If you would like to learn more about this latest 
and most remarkable of all portable typewriters, 
write to the Corona Typewriter Company, 
Inc., 107 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 


OULD’NT you like to wake up on Christ- 
mas morning and find that someone had 





























This is our regular $1.50 box, printed with any three line name and address you 
specify, in dark blue ink on the sheets and on envelope flaps. 

When ordering this fine Stationery write your name and address plainly. 
$1.25 in cash, money order or check. 
issippi.) This same box, unprinted, sent postpaid anywhere in the U. S. for $1.00. 


Christmas Greeting Cards message of fellowship and good cheer to all 


your friends. 
velopes. No two cards alike. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 East 7st St., Cleveland, 0. 


A Practical 
XMAS PRESENT 


To Yourself or Your Friends 
Those friends of yours who appre- | 
ciate good taste will understand at once | 
your thought and discrimination in se- 
lecting the quiet richness of these 
“Strathmore Wedding” sheets for your 

letters or Christmas gift to them. 


200 SINGLE SHEETS $ 25 

100 ENVELOPES ... =. = 
-OR - 

1OO ENVELOPES ..... 


} 
| 





100 DOUBLE SHEETS 





Send 
(Add i0 cents for postage west of Miss- | 


With greetings that carry a real and sincere 


Twelve handsomely engraved cards with tissue lined en- $1 00 
Postpaid. ° 





























All of your friends, neighbors, and parents of your pupils will be glad to help 
you or your class earn extra money for the Christmas Season. 

Our beautifully engraved cards sell on sight. 
profit for you. 


Plan 1 
Plan 2 


Send no money—Pay after you sell the cards. 
send coupon below. 


HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., Cleveland, O. 


{_] —Sample packet of Cards Plan 1 
Sa .... packets Cards Plan 1 


Address ....... 


School 


Extra Money for Christmas 








Easily Earned with these Cards 






We offer them at the following 






—Six beautifully engraved Greeting cards with tissue lined envelopes 
cost you $0.35, you sell them for $0.50, your profit $0.15. 
—Twelve beautifully engraved Greeting cards with tissue lined envelopes 
cost you $0.70, you sell them for $1.00, your profit $0.30. 
For samples, or stock order 







| —Sample packet of Cards Plan 2 
aeereeuiu packets Cards Plan 2 

















s LOLA RS: 
PILES 





GIVEN! 


14 Kt. White Gold Filled Wrist 
Watches, or Beautiful Men’s 
Watches, Dinner Sets, Cam- 
eras, Bags, Silverware without 


a penny’s cost to you fordevot- 
ing a few hours of your spare 
time in selling our delicious 
high grade candy to your 
friends and acquaintances, 
Write today for our FREE Pre- 
mium Book giving full information 
how you can secure one of these 
fine gifts. 

REPUBLIC TRADING CO. 
25 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Dept. 199, 











A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 


CAN EASILY BE YOURS 


A. : Trados Model No, 25 corrects now all 
ill-shaped noses quickly, pa . 
manently and comfortably at home 

is_ the only adjustante noseshaping ap- 













users. For years recommende y phy- 
sicians. 16 years of experience in manu- 
‘our service. 
ren. Write 
for testimonials and free booklet, which 
tells you how to obtain a perfect look- 
ing nose. 

Awarded Prize Medal by big Wembley 


7 Exposition, London, Englan 











\ ry 
M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist 
Dept. 2504 Binghamton, N. Y. 


"5ou’ FREE 
DOLL 
Lovely Doll, with rosy smil- 
ing bisque face, pearly teeth, 
bright eyes, and_ stylish 
pretty clothes, (Has long 
REAL CURLY HAIR’ 
EYES OPEN and CLOSE 
arms, legs and head move, 
Handsome dress, bonnet, 
ehoes andstockings take off. 
ALL GIVEN for selling 36 
pekgs. of Chewing Gum at 
5c a pekg. Write today, 


Bluine Mfg. Co. 
507 Mill Street, 
Concord Jct., Mass. 


OWN a Typewrit 

. A age 

Big Typewriter Bargain! roca 
Own your own Underwood Tug 
Model 5! Why takelesswhenour ,@@ 
rebuilt plan brings this ace of all 
writing machines at a b/g saving 
and on easy monthly terms! 











































se wopg 


he FR 
typewri 


Don’t buya iter une 

til after a free trial of this 
one! We vive you a quick course i 
touch writing. Send today, here an 


now, for our special offer; we'll send cata- © 
1 ow, valuabl writing Manual 
Sa a ae eT OE, 2419 Shipman Bide... Chicave 


SNUFFLING HEAD COLDS 


4 cleared up quickly byanointing nostrils 
freely with healing, antiseptic 


| entholalum 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N. Y., Wichita,Kans, 

















WE PAY CHARGES 
Handsome metal case including 
1 record given Prepaid for selling 
onlyl2 boxes Mentho-NovaSalve 
the antiseptic Ointment. Sell at 
Special Price, 25c. Return the 
$3.00 and Phonograph is yours. 
We trust ycu. Order Today. 















Adteeat" . @.8. Sepply Co. bo: 427 Creenvie, Pa. 
Attention Teachers *«¥: 


Greeting 
Cards with Envelopes. These are not Post Cards made from 
your own film negatives. Send your order now. $1.00 per 


dozen, AZ-U-LYK-M PHOTO SERVICE, Bristol, Vermont. 





No one with whom to share 
Oh, how sorry the twins 
Something must be 


Europe! 
one’s toys. 
were for Ted! 
done. 

“We have a mother and a father 
and a grandmother,” began Edward. 
“We are going to have a big tree to- 
morrow, and we should like to have 
you see it.” . 

“J should like to see it,” replied 
Ted, rather sadly. 

“We should like to see your Pal!” 
added Edward. 

A car was stopping outside, and a 
moment later Nina came in from the 
hall followed by the twins’ mother 
and father and, yes—there was 
Grandma Evans smiling down at 
them. It was she who first suggested 
going up the hill to find the twins. 

Then how fast everybody seemed 
to be talking—the twins, telling 
mother all about their adventure, 
Nina explaining about poor little Ted, 
while Grandma was busy helping the 
children put on their coats and caps 
and mittens. 

Mrs. Evans gently asked Ted 
whether he and Nina would like to 
spend Christmas with them. He was 
eager to accept the invitation. He 
wanted to see their tree and enjoy the 
day with them. Perhaps if he got too 
tired, Mrs. Evans told Nina, Grandma 
would hold him in her lap and tell him 
a real story—not a make-believe one 
printed in a book. 

Slowly down the hill went the big 
car and in the back with a twin on 
each side sat Ted. Pal, Ted’s fine 
collie, that Edward had included in 
the invitation, stood before the chil- 
dren, delightedly wagging his tail. 

“T am so glad we sang beneath the 
star, for then we found Ted,” remark- 
ed Edward drowsily. F 

“We had to follow it first,” replied 
Ellen, “and I am glad we did that.” 

“Yes, but first of all it had to be 
lighted,” laughed Ted, “and I am glad 
I did that, for I found you both!” 


Longfellow— Who Made His 
Life Beautiful 


(Continued from page 48) 


had come over the blue waters in the 
“Mayflower” to find a home in a new 
land. 

Sometimes the boy’s rambles took 
him to a pottery where the turning of 
the wheel greatly interested him. All 
these scenes the poet remembered and 
put into his writings. 

At home Henry enjoyed music and 
spent many happy hours with books. 
He read Cowper’s poems, and also 
“Lalla Rookh,”’ and “The Arabian 
Nights,” but his favorite book was 
Washington Irving’s “Sketch Book.” 

Not so many studies were required 
in those days for entrance to college 
as are required nowadays, but the ex- 
aminations were by no means easy, 
and it took a bright pupil to be ready 
at fourteen years of age, as Henry 
Longfellow was. His father and his 
grandfather, both lawyers, had gone 
to Harvard College, but because 
Henry’s father was a trustee of Bow- 
doin College, at Brunswick, Maine, he 
and his brother were sent there. 

Teachers and students liked the 
studious, well-mannered boy. No one 
ever criticized him, yet he was not 
thought remarkable in any way. He 
was not even chosen as class poet, 
although some of his poems had been 
published in The United States Liter- 
ary Gazette. There were also other 
boys at Bowdoin at that time from 
whom the world was to hear later. In 
the class above Henry was Franklin 
Pierce, afterwards President of the 
United States. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
one of America’s great novelists, was 
Henry’s classmate. The two future 
authors did not know each other very 
well in their college days, for they be- 
longed to different groups. Haw- 
thorne was one of the country lads, 








See page 10. 
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while Longfellow found his friends 
among the boys who came from cities. 
Later, Longfellow and Hawthorne be- 
came firm friends. + 

After graduation Henry Longfellow 
received a very surprising offer for a 
youth of barely nineteen years of age. 
He was asked to be’ professor of 
modern languages, which had never 
before been taught at Bowdoin. He 
was given three years to prepare him- 
self for this new position and an 
allowance of six hundred dollars a 
year. Henry’s good fortune had come 
about in this way. He had turned a 
Latin poem into English and had read 
it at a general examination. One of 
the trustees thought that a young man 
who could do such a beautiful piece of 
writing would make a good teacher of 
languages. 

To learn the languages in the coun- 
tries where they were spoken meant a 
journey to Europe for the young 
graduate. He studied very hard in 
these years and, in fact, during many 
more, in order that he might speak 
and read these foreign tongues well 
enough to teach them to others. 

At twenty-two years of age Henry 
Longfellow began teaching at Bow- 
doin College. He was so young that 
he seemed to his pupils almost like 
one of them, but they liked and re- 
spected him. He was always a good 
and faithful teacher. Five years later 
he was invited to come to Harvard 
University at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, to be professor of modern lan- 
guages and literature. Again he went 
to Europe for more study. It was 
during this time that he lost his young 
wife. This was his first great sorrow. 

One day in 1836 a slender, care- 
fully dressed young man raised the 
brass knocker on the door of a fine 
old house on Brattle Street, in Cam- 
bridge, and asked for a lodging. Mrs. 
Craigie, the owner of the house, re- 
plied that she did not take students. 
When the young man explained that 
he was not a student but was the new 
professor of modern languages at 
Harvard, she not only consented to 
take him, but gave him the room that 
had been used by George Washington 
when he was commander-in-chief of 
the Continental army during the Revo- 
lutionary War. Craigie House was 
the poet’s home for the rest of his 
life, for at the time of his second mar- 
riage it was a present to the young 
couple from the bride’s father. One 
of the poet’s daughters still lives at 
Craigie House and for many years 
has had a welcome there for those 
who love her father’s work. 

Soon after the young professor 
came to live at Cambridge, he began 
to write the poems which later made 
him famous. Many of them were pub- 
lished in newspapers and magazines 
and signed only with initials. He 
very rarely received any money for 
them. For one of his finest poems, 
“A Psalm of Life,’”? he was promised 
five dollars, which was never paid. A 
cousin of Longfellow’s, who was a 
bookseller, suggested that he collect 
these scattered poems and _ publish 
them in a book. This little book, call- 
ed “Voices of the Night,” to which the 
poet at first did not wish to sign his 
name, made him famous. He received 
a great deal of praise for many of the 
poems. A compliment that pleased 
and touched him very much came 
from an English working man. One 
day while Longfellow was traveling 
in England, a laborer stepped up to 
the poet’s carriage, asked whether he 
was the author of “A Psalm of Life,” 
and begged to be allowed to shake his 
hand. Another man told a friend of 
Longfellow’s that that poem had once 
saved him from taking his own life at 
a time when he was completely dis- 
couraged. 

There are many interesting stories 
about the way in which Longfellow 
came to write the poems you know so 
well. The idea for “Excelsior” came 
to him from a glimpse of the word on 
a torn scrap of newspaper. As the 
poem took form in his mind he wrote 
it down rapidly on the back of a let- 
ter from his friend Charles Sumner. 

The plot for “Evangeline,” his first 
long poem, was a gift from his class- 
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WHEN THEY WERE BOYS 


By CARROLL EVERETT and 
CHARLES F. REED 
Edited by HELEN M. and MARY E. OWEN 


[HIS book contains the boyhood stories 
of twenty-seven celebrated Americans 
of recent times told in a simple yet fasci- 
nating manner that is sure to hold the 
reader’s interest. 

The aim has been to choose representa- 
tive men in various activities. The follow- 
ing is the list of those selected: 


Alexander Graham Bell William Dean Howells 
Luther Burbank n Lindsey 

John Burroughs Edward A. MacDowell 
Philander Priestley Claxton John J. Pershin; 


Calvin Coolidge James Whitcomb Riley 


Robert Dollar Theodore Roosevelt 

rge Eastman Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Thomas A. Edison William Howard Taft 
George Washington Goethals John Wanamaker 
William Crawford Gorgas _ Henry Watterson 
Warren G. Harding George Westinghouse 
James J. Hill Woodrow Wilson 
Herbert Hoover Wilbur and Orville Wright 


Certain outstanding characteristics in 
the boyhood of these men were responsible 
in a great part for their later success. 
Many of them overcame great obstacles: 
some were very poor, some were unable to 
go to school, and some lacked physical en- 
durance. But all were able to rise above 
these conditions and reach their goal. 

These stories will inspire the boys and 
girls of to-day with a desire to emulate the 
qualities of true greatness and will lead 
them to realize that perseverance and 
earnest endeavor will overcome any ob- 
stacle in the path to success. 

When They Were Boys contains 192 
pages, is printed on extra good book paper 
and bound in standard cloth covers. The 
text matter is in very readable type and 
is illustrated with photographs and pen 
and ink drawings. 

Price 80 cents per copy, postpaid. In 
quantities, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 


WHEN THEY WERE GIRLS 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 
Edited by HELEN M. OWEN 


ie is not men only who have done the big 
things in the world. There are hosts 
of women who have won deserved promi- 
nence, and whose life stories are just as 
interesting, as are those of the men. 

We have selected twenty-four eminent 
women in whom everyone is interested and 
of whom every school girl, in particular, 
ought to know, and have had stories writ- 
ten of their girlhood days,—of their con- 
ditions of life, their surroundings and 
education, their dreams, ambitions, and in 
some cases, of their hardships and handi- 
caps, and of the characteristics which came 
to full development in later life. 

The women selected are as follows: 


Jane Addams Harriet Goodhue Hosmer 
Louisa M. Alcott Julia Ward Howe 

Susan B. Anthony Helen Keller 

Clara Barton Maria Mitchell 

Amy Marcy Cheney Beach Alice Freeman Palmer 
Cecilia Beaux Maud Powell 

Evangeline Booth Ellen H. Richards 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 


Katharine Bement Davis 


Grace Hoadley Dodge Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Alice Cunningham Fletcher Frances E. Willa 
uise Homer Ella Flagg Young 


When They Were Girls furnishes sup 
plementary reading of the highest charac- 
ter for pupils in any school. The stories 
are real human stories, written in attrac- 
tive style, and each carrying its lessons 
to the young reader, 

When They Were Girls corresponds in 
size and style to “When They Were Boys.” 
It has good-sized readable type, with strik- 
ing pen and ink illustrations for each chap- 
ter. Printed on an extra good book paper, 
and bound in standard cloth covers. 

Price 80 cents per copy, postpaid. In 
quantities, 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 

These books have been approved by the 

Education Department of the State of New 

York and by the school authorities of a very 

large number of cities, villages and districts 

throughout the United States, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 
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mate, Nathaniel Hawthorne. Some- 
one had asked Hawthorne why he did 
not write a novel about a young 
couple separated by the scattering of 
the Acadians. He did not care for 
the idea for a novel and offered it to 
his friend, Longfellow, for a poem. 

For many years Longfellow had 
wished to write about the Indians. 
When a former pupil, who had just 
returned from living with Indians in 
the West, related his experiences to 
the poet he was more eager than ever. 
For three years he read and studied 
about the Indians. He tore up his first 
five hundred lines on the subject and 
started anew. The result of his per- 
severance was “Hiawatha,” his next 
famous long poem. 

“The Village Blacksmith” describes 
the Cambridge smithy “under the 
spreading chestnut tree.” When the 
town authorities ordered this tree cut 
down to make room for a new build- 
ing, the poet felt very sorry. He was 
greatly touched when on his seventy- 
second birthday the school children of 
Cambridge gave him an _ armchair 
made of the wood of this famous tree, 
carved with horse chestnut blossoms 
and leaves, and inscribed with the 
stanza beginning, 

“And children coming home from 

school 

Look in at the open door?’ 

In thanks to the children who had 
honored him, the poet wrote the verses 
“From My Armchair.” 

Craigie House was always a happy, 
tranquil home. The “patter of little 
fect,” as the poet wrote in “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour,” echoed through its halls 
when his two boys and three girls— 
the “grave Alice, and laughing Alle- 
gra, and Edith with golden hair’— 
were children. Many dear friends 


came to talk with the poet. Some of 
his famous friends were: Charles 
Sumner, a great statesman; Oliver 


Wendell Holmes, a young medical pro- 
fessor beginning to be known as a 
poet; Ralph Waldo Emerson, the poet; 
his former classmate, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne; and James Russell Lowell, a 
boy when Longfellow first came to 
Craigie House, who was later to be- 
come a great poet and to take Long- 
fellow’s professorship when he re- 
signed. 

Longfellow once wrote in his diary 
that “as we have but one life we must 
make that beautiful.” He made his 
own life a very beautiful one, as his 
fine, calm, serene face shows. He was 
never ill-tempered nor impatient, but 
was kind and obliging to everyone. 

A bust of Longfellow stands in the 
poet’s corner of Westminster Abbey, 
in London, and his name may be 
found enrolled with other names of 
the great in the Hall of Fame, at New 
York University. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE:—Many stories of 
Longfellow’s life have been written I 
think that you will specially enjoy one 
by Sherwin Cody in a book called “Four 
American Poets.” 


Current Events Socialized 
Recitation 
By Ada W. Tague 


Every teacher of history and civics 
especially, and of all other subjects in- 
cicentally, is eager to arouse an inter- 
est in the everyday happenings of the 
world. Too often the current events 
lessons are eut-and-dried, dull periods, 
the lessons having been prepared in 
fear of a poor grade rather than be- 
Cause the subject appealed to pupils. 
Ii the proper interest can be aroused, 
there is no more ideal place for the 
teaching of oral English, history, civics, 
feography, and parliamentary law. 
In fact, nearly every subject taught 
In the curriculum can be linked with 
this hour, but the first problem is to 
Create the desire which must precede 
all spontaneous work. 

_in the course of teaching history and 
Civics for several years, I have tried out 
about all the methods I could imagine 
or could cull from the magazines and 
trom other teachers’ expericnces. The 
one which has proved most successful, 
and the one which convinces me that 
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interest can be aroused, is the social- 
ized recitation with pupils having full 
responsibility for the recitation. The 
class president takes charge of the 
class at the beginning of the hour, calls 
the meeting to order, and asks for 
business. If there is any class business 
it is taken up and dispatched at once. 
Then he calls for the minutes of the 
last meeting. These are written by the 
secretary of the last meeting and are 
a somewhat detailed review of the con- 
tributions of the different members at 
the last session. A spirited discussion 
arises when some member of the class 
is misquoted or is not given proper 
credit, or when the secretary confuses 
subjects. Next, the president calls on 
the chairman of the day, who takes 
charge of the program. 

This part of the class work is based 
on a little paper for which we all sub- 
scribe, “Loose-Leaf Current Events.” 
The only place where I assert my au- 
thority as teacher is in the program, 
when the chairman brings the plan to 
me before _the parts are assigned. 
Sometimes I make many changes and 
then again I give my approval to the 
program just as the pupil has planned 
it. We are trying to discuss one cen- 
tral event each week rather than to get 
a few ideas about many things. This 
gives good training in analyzing a topic 
into its important parts. For example, 
when Lloyd George was in this country 
one lesson centered in him. We took 
up such points as his life story, his 
education, the positions he had held, 
his important speeches and measures, 
and what he was saying in America. 
One pupil described his personal ap- 
pearance. His wife and daughter 
were also discussed. 

The topics must not be too long, for 
we have only forty minutes for the 
class and there are twenty pupils. The 
shortness of the time gives the pupils 
valuable training in brevity, and in the 
choite of words which exactly fit the 
occasion. 

The regular, prepared part of each 
pupil’s recitation is not the most im- 
portant, however. It is the adding to, 
or the criticising of, each recitation as 
it is given that is most enjoyed by the 
class themselves, to judge from the 
eagerness with which they wait to be 
recognized by the chair. Several 
times I have had to interrupt in erder 
to have time to complete the scheduled 
plan, and at least once the recitations 
of several were given inadvertently in 
the course of adding to another person’s 
talk. For better understanding of the 
topics I have encouraged the bringing 
of pictures, maps, and cartoons. 

After the chairman has finished, the 
president again takes charge and calls 
for remarks. At this time have come 
various suggestions for improving the 
work, such as a motion that we keep 
the secretary’s reports in a permanent 
form for exhibition day. After the 
program is finished I am called upon 
for a critic’s report. More often than 
not this is omitted for lack of time, 
but since the pupils correct one another 
courteously, I limit myself to giving 
hints for improvements, or picking out 
some especially good work for commen- 
dation. I have been interested in seeing 
many of these hints brought up later 
by the pupils as new suggestions. How- 
ever, in each case, the idea was chang- 
ed in such a way that I knew it had 
been thought over by the pupil, al- 
though he was unconscious of the fact 
that it was not original in his own 
mind. 

We have many other plans which 
we use, but this is sufficient to give an 
idea of how current events can be made 
really interesting to a class. I feel 
that for me the problem of interest in 
this particular class is fairly well 
solved. 


I do not own an inch of land 
But all I see is mine, 
The orchards and the mowing fields, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 
The winds my tax collectors are, 
They bring me tithes divine, 
Wild scents and subtle essences, 
A tribute rare and fine. 

And more magnificent than all 
My window keeps for me 

A glimpse of blue immensity— 
A little strip of sea. 
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Our Christmas Offer! 
Madam Dakns 


Charming New? 


Powder Brush 


if 


4 


To Teachers ‘i / 
Who Cooperate 


At this Christmas Season we wish to express our appreciation of the 
splendid cooperation that is being given to us by teachers every- 
where in encouraging children to brush their teeth correctly with 
the NORTH RIDGE Rotary-Way Tooth Brush. So we have decided to present a 
Madam Dahn’s Powder Brush, beautifully hand painted, free to every teacher 
who sends in an order for fifty or more Rotary-Way Tooth Brushes at the spe- 
cial school rate quoted below. The same powder brush with plain handle will 
be given with every order for twenty-five Rotary-Way Tooth Brushes. 

This dainty little white powder brush is as useful as it is beautiful. Made of 
white goat’s hair, it is as soft as swansdown, always sanitary, easily handled 
and easily cleaned. It distributes your favorite powder evenly, carefully, and 
in just the right amount to create the best effect. In both appearance and re- 
sults it is much superior to the powder puff or chamois. 


NORTH RIDGE 
Rotary-Way 


TOOTH BRUSHES 
35c Value for 10c 


To School Children 


Nearly 100,000 NORTH RIDGE Rotary- 
Way TOOTH BRUSHES already have 
been distributed to school children thru 
4 the enthusiastic cooperation of teacher- 

















H readers of Normal Instructor, Dentists 
g and health authorities are stressing, as 
never before, the importance of clean- 
ing teeth with an up-and-down move- 


ment of the brush that will penetrate 
and clean the spaces between the teeth, where food most easily lodges and where 
decay is most prevalent. The NORTH RIDGE Rotary-Way Brush has a natural 
rotary action that gets quick and thorough results. And it is as effective for 
adults as for children. Why let your pupils pay 35c for an old style tooth brush 
when you can furnish the new NORTH RIDGE Rotary-Way for a dime? Have 
the children bring their dimes to you at once, so that you can send the full 
amount with your order. 


A Christmas Suggestion 


Teachers who wish to give their pupils some useful little remembrance at Christmas time, 


ean find nothing more appropriate than NORTH RIDGE Rotary-Way Tooth Brushes. Just 
think, for only $5.00 you could give fifty tooth brush presents, and have a nice hand painted 
gift for yourself. If you prefer, you may have a hand-painted NORTH RIDGE Junior Mani- 
cure Brush instead of the Powder Brush. With an order for twenty-five tooth brushes you 
may have free either the plain-handled Powder Brush or the Manicure Brush in the plain 
handle. But whether you prefer to have the children buy their tooth brushes or wish to 


give the brushes as a present, you must get your order in before December 18th to take, 
advantage of our free gift offer. Use coupon below. 


North Ridge Brush Co., Inc. 


Makers of all styles of Sanitary Brushes 








° . 
Dept. G. Freeport, Illinois. 
4 
Free Gift or Order Coupon 

Please send me-........ _cceeeeeeee-e (State Quantity), NORTH RIDGE Rotary-Way TOOTH BRUSHES at spevial 
school price of 10¢ each, Inclosed find remittance of....-.---------- Check the free offer you wish to accept, 
[-] Madam Dahn’s Powder Brush, with hand painted handle, in attractive blue gift box, free vith order for 
50 or more Tooth Brushes, Same Powder Brush in plain handle, with order for 25 Tooth Brushes, 
{3 NORTH RIDGE Junior Manicure Brush, with hand painted handle, in special Christmas box, free with 
order for 50 or more Tooth Brushes, Same Manicure rush in plain handle with order for 25 Tooth Brushes, 
[1 Check here if interested. 1 should also like to know your proposition to teachers for selling your special 
line of hand-painted Sanitary Brushes for Christmas. 1 may wish to buy seme for presents to friends or to 
make extra money selling them during my spare time, 


My name and full address..........-......-.-:2----00- 


Name of President of School Board 








Lucy Larcom. 
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JEWELLED 


Ont 
For This J 
Jeweled and regulated 
Wrist Watch studded with 
Deelite Diamonds 
and Sapphires. 


Only a down payment of 10c required and 
we make immediate shipment of this beautie 
ful engraved Wrist Watch. 


WE TRUST YOU 
Shipment Same Day 
NO REFERENCES NEEDED 


For a genuine diamond watch of this kind, 
you would be required to pay elsewhere up~ 
wards of $150.00, For ours pay only $12.00 and you 
may pay it $1.00 per week. Make first payment to 
postman when he delivers package. Send name 
and address and receive your Deelite Watch by 
return mail, A guarantee with each watch. 


S. B. F. Deelite Co., 530 Broadway, New York 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 





1 00 What on? young husband and 
oes Every young wife should know 
0: 


What every parent should know 
Table contents & commendations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia 


GB UNIONS 


PE DODYNE, t the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 
paarens. ae oun ie almost instantly, The Hemp 
vanishes as thou pm magic. 

HAVE SHAPEL LY FE T. 
SENT ‘ON TR 
For your own relief, so zon can prove results and recom- 
out friends, willgledly arrangetosendyoua 
YNE Solvent to trv. No obligation. Just 


say—" Tank tot Deady BOE TORI ES 
186 N, LaSalle St., Dept. P708, Chicego, Ith 


peal mgr start 


We start yours by giving 

<= y youoneLink absolutelyFree 

Ulress engraved with 3 Initials. 

7; Friends give or exchange 

others.Links only i2c 14 
Initials engraved 

01 ne or t4d 

FY Hotted Gold 
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TERUNG Siren Stein 


Start with Link se pale wegiveFEEF 
‘ Friendship Jewelry Co., Dept. 29, Eddy Stal Providence, RL. 


SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


Self-filling Fountain 

Pen, Pencils, Knife, 

Pen Holder, Eraser, ™ 
for selling 36 ad Chewin 
BLUINE 310 mill St., 


RAISE MONEY for YOUR CLASS 


Our unique plan affords you an excellent opportunity to 
raise any amount desired in a very short time. It wili 


peal to your pupils. Particulars Free. 
R: TURNER, Station F, Baltimore, Md. 


24 CHRISTMAS CARDS $1.00 


Six beautiful new designs embossed in colors. Choice 
a 24 envelopes to match. Regular $2.40 value 

r $1.00. Satisfaction ee Send Order Today. 
WOOLVERTON: S, Dept. N.I., Cedar Falls, la. 


We Pay $50 A Week 


and expenses and give a Ford Auto to men to introduce poul- 
try and stock compounds. Imperial Co., D.3, Parsons, Kan. 


atk: <Earn Xmas rem 


G IR Sw rite for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell 
r10c Ls When Sold send us $3.00 and oe 2.0 No 
Work Just Fun. St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 36,Brooklyn,N.Y 


A Year, Home Evenings, Spare 
$3000 Extra Time, I made it Mail Order Busi- 
ness, Advertising Booklet for stamp explains. Sample 


and plan how 25c. ALNI SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 


$20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 
Typewriters PAYNE CO., Rosedalestation, K. 0. Kansas 


Wedding 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 








Gum at 5 cents a package, 
Concord Junction, Mass. 























Invitations,A ts,Etc 
s09 in script wesc, B including two 
ts of envelopes, 
& ies + - * $1.00 
ag ‘sample 3. 
1036 Chestnut PI hia, Pa. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS: 


Just for Fun 








“Why so depressed, Jimmy?” “The 
horrible cost of living, old chap; con- 
stant bills for materials, paint and 
shingling.” “What, house?” “No. 
Daughters.” 


Johnny—Grandpa, can you help me 
with this problem? Grandpa—I could, 
dear, but I don’t think it would be 
right. _Johnny—I don’t suppose it 
would but take a shot at it, anyway. 


A little boy came home from school 
and was asked by his parents if it was 
true he was at the foot of the spelling 
class. He said it was. He was asked 
why. “Oh! I got too many Z’s in 
scissors.” 

Teacher—Willie, can you tell me 
how matches are made? Willic—No, 
ma’am. But I don’t blame you for 
wanting to know. Teacher—Why, 
what do you mean? Willice—Mother 
says you’ve been trying to make one 
for over a year! 


A woman was crossing the street 
when a big dog ran into her with such 
force that it knocked her down. Just 
then a light car nearly ran over her. 
A man, witnessing the accident, came 
to her assistance. “Did that dog hurt 
you?” he asked. She looked at him a 
little dazed and replied: “No, the dog 
didn’t hurt me. It was the tin can tied 
to its tail.” 

Pat was visiting the house of a 
friend who was the proud owner of a 
parrot. Pat had never seen a parrot 
before. “Halloa!” exclaimed the bird, 
as the visitor walked past the cage. 
Pat turned in amazement, and after 
staring at the parrot for a moment, 
raised his cap in salute. “Good morn- 
ing to yez,” he said politely. “Sure at 
‘irst I thought yez was a bir-rd!” 


An Irishman was sitting in a station 
smoking, when a woman came in and 
sitting beside him remarked: “Sir, if 
you were a gentleman you would not 
smoke here.” “Mum,” he said, “if ye 
wuz a lady, ye’d sit farther away.” 
Pretty soon the woman burst out again: 
“If you were my husband, I’d give you 
poison.” ‘Well, Mum,” returned the 
Irishman, as he puffed away at his 
pipe, “if you wuz me wife, I’d take it.” 


Two Scotsmen were taking a walk 
and were hot and tired. “Hae ye got 
any food wi’ ye, Dougal?” asked one. 
“A’ve a bottle of whusky. What hae 
you, Angus?” “Dried tongue.” “Guid! 
Then we’ll gae halves wi’ our provi- 
sions.” The whisky was duly divided 
and drunk. Angus wiped his lips. 
“Noo for yer dried tongue, Dougal.” 
“Mon,” said Dougal, “it’s no dry the 
noo!” 


The village minister announced that 
he would deliver his sermon “The Per- 
fect Woman—Where Is She?” During 
his address he asked: “Now I ask 
you, has anyone ever seen or heard of 
a perfect woman?” A tall, gaunt, an- 
gular dame attired in rusty . black 
arose, and in a melancholy voice de- 
clared that she had heard of such a 
woman. “Who was it?” inquired the 
minister. “My husband’s first wife,” 
replied the lady. 


A newspaper editor had a_ notice 
stuck up above his desk, on which was 
printed: — “Accuracy! Accuracy!” 
and this notice he always pointed out 
to new reporters. One day the _young- 
est member of the staff came in with 
his report of a public meeting. The 
editor read it through and came to the 
sentence—“39999 eyes were fixed up- 
on the speaker.” “What do you mean 
by making a silly blunder like that?” 
he demanded wrathfully. But it is 
not a blunder,” protested the young- 
ster. “There was a one-eyed man in 
the audience.” 


A certain German in a small town in 
Wisconsin had the bad habit of mak- 
ing the principal speech of the even- 
ing while introducing any speaker, A 
prominent citizen from Milwaukee who 
was supposed to talk in the town that 
night and who knew that he would be 
introduced by the German, spoke to 
him before the ceremonies, asking him 


‘ing judge. 





to cut out the introduction and simply 
present him to the crowd. The Ger- 
man’s effort was as follows: “Mr. 
Blank from Milwaukee hass come to 
speak to you. I haf been asked to in- 
troduce him. I haf did it. He vill do 
It.” 

Moses Diggs, an old Alabama darky, 
had been arrested- for having more 
than one wife, the last woman being 
the complainant. He happened to be 
well known locally and considered an 
orderly character. 
have you had?” 
“Six, yo’ Honah,” was the 
reply. “Why couldn’t you get on with 
them?” “Well, suh, de fust two sp’iled 
de white folks’ clo’s when dey washed 
’em; de thu’d worn’t no cook ; de fo’th 
was jest nacherally lazy; an’ de fifth— 
I’ll tell yo’, jedge, de fifth, she—” “In- 
compatibility ?” “No, yo’ Honah, ” said 
the negro, slowly, “it worn’t nothin’ 
like dat. Yo’ jest couldn’t git on with 
her onless yo’ was somewhars else.” 


They were very much in love, but 
at last came the day when they had a 
bitter quarrel and they parted, each 
resolved never to see the other again 
as long as they lived. Years passed, 
and they had almost forgotten that 
little love affair, when one night they 
came face to face with each other at 
a dance. The man felt rather embar- 
rassed, but he went eagerly up to her, 
nevertheless, and said softly: “Why, 
Muriel!” She looked at him indiffer- 
ently. “Let me see,” she said, calmly. 
“Was it you or your brother who used 
to be an old admirer of mine?” He 
was snubbed, but he rose to the occa- 
sion. “I really don’t remember,” he 
replied affably. “Probably my 
father.” 


The story is told that once when 
Mark Twain was visiting Senator 
Beveridge in Washington, the Senator 
persuaded Mark to go out to the Chevy 
Chase Links for a game of golf. The 
Senator rather prided himself on his 
ability as a golfer. Mark Twain 
would not play, however, but con- 
sented to accompany the _ Senator 
around. Naturally, two such distin- 
guished persons drew a considerable 
gallery. The Senator was on the first 
tee, ready to drive, and the crowd 
which had collected more or less fuss- 
ed him. After elaborate preparation, 
he made a swing on the ball and missed, 
sending up a dense cloud of fine sand 
which showered the near-by spectators, 
especially Mark Twain. To cover his 
confusion, the Senator turned to Twain 
and said, “How do you like our Chevy 
Chase Links?” Mark Twain was 
wiping the sand from his face and re- 
plied, “The best I ever tasted.” 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans pub- 
lished monthly except July and August at Dans- 
ville, New York, for October 1, 1925. 

Editors, W. J. Beecher, Dansville, N. Y., Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Rochester, N. Y., Helen M. 
Owen, Rochester, N. Y., Mary E. Owen, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; William D. Conklin, Dansville, N. 
¥.3 Florence R. Signor, Dansville, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, W. J. Beecher, Dansville, N. ¥.3 
Business Manager, F. A. Owen, Dansville, N. 
Y.; Publisher, F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, z. 

Owners: (Names and addresses of stockhold- 
ers holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of stock.) Alexander Lieb Estate, Dansville, 
N. : W. J. Beecher, Dansville, N. Y.; W. B. 
Bundy, Dansville, N. Y.; A. E. Owen, Dansville, 
N. Y.; Elizabeth H. Beecher, Dansville, N. Y.; 
F, A. ‘Owen, Dansville, N. Y.; Grace F. Owen, 
Dansville, N. Y.; Howard R. Myers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Clark, Hillsdale, 
Mich.; H. G. Fowler, Dansville, N. Y.; Chas. 
E. Gardner, Chicago, Ill,; Kenneth A. Plough, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, holding 1 per. cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 


curities : 

John C. Benedict, Elmira Heights, N. Y.; 
Steuben Trust Co., Hornell, N. Y.; Citizens 
National Bank, Hornell, N. Y.; First National 
Bank, Hornell, N. Y.; LeRoy National Bank, 

Y:; First. National Bank, Wells- 
boro, Pa.; Merchants & Farmers ‘National 
Bank, Dansville, N. Y.; Citizens Bank, Dans- 
villey N. Y.; John Focht, Wellsboro, Pa.; 
Thomas W. Shannon, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. 
W. H. Miller, Dansville, N. Y.; Livingston 
County Trust Co., Geneseo, N. Y.; Spring- 
water State Bank, Springwater, N. Y.; Li- 
vonia State Bank, Livonia, N. Y. 


F. A. OWEN, 
Pres. and Manager F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd 
day of October, 1925, 
Joseph C, Thomson, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 1927.) 


“How many wives: 
demanded the examin-- 


.RAY HIBBELER, D2, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., 








TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money Raising Plan 


-»- for'sthools, classes, churches, clubs, 
societies, etc. 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 











BOYS WRIST WATCH 


NEW TONNEAU SHA 


Boys, get one of these dandy watches. Splendid 
chatiner rot tatest design. Genuine platinum 
like case, “ee radium dial tells time et night 
jeweled , movement, carefully ad 

justed. Write for only twelve boxes famous 
Salve. Sell at 25¢ a box Watch 





—Every Deat Person Knows That 


or after cing deaf for 26 years, 


es them. rite 
f "wil tell you a true 
ae Gpet end! how wv Lenaks Medicated Ear,Drum 
G GeO. P.WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. (Inc.) 
28 Hoffman Bldg., 2589 Woodward, Detreit, Mich. 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 

| tvvo sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 | 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’ s script or] 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: | 
100 for $1.25: 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. | 


Write ced copy p lainly and mail to us with P.O. orderto cover | 
cost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. | 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 


_[HOw To, 
H 5 ee THEM 


A simple, safe 
home treatment 
--16 years’ success 
in my practice. Moles 

BIG growths) 


also 
dry up and drop off. Ask for free hooklet. 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124A Grove Ave., 


NEW IDEA IN RUGS 


Fast selling new type Rug, oil cloth, woven 
like a rag carpet in beautiful colors. Durable, 
Sanitary. $2.00 to customers: liberal profit to 
agent. Send $1.20 deposit for sample. Money 
back if wanted. Act today. 

GUARANTY MAIL ORDER CO. 
Sect. NI. Clayton, New Jersey 


AGENTS—$91.50 WEEKLY AND UP 


Your pay daily, Introducing New 12 months Insured Hose 
for men, women, children. You write orders. We deliver 
and collect (or goods on credit and you can deliver, suit 
yourself). No experience or capital needed. Samples furn- 
ished. All colors, grades, including silks, lisles, wools, 


heathers. Write quick. 
M.-H. mATHEWS, "~ Siation 28112, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ANT WORK .c7-° 


Earn $18 to $20 a week RETOUCHING photos. 
or women. No selling or_canvassi We te Cent ou, 
ruarantee, “employment and furnish WORKING cy ete 
REE. Limited id off ee gite to- ly A fot lald Us 











Woodbridge, N. J. 

















bios, Dept. C 
Educational colicitors preferred. 
A heavy commission. Promotion 
to workers,’ A grand side line. 


Agents 
Wanted ee scons Aeron 


Xmas Book of Health Secrets, 10c. Ene 
eyclopedia of Etiquette, $1.(0. 
Offers! Course, “Social and _ Business 
© Popularity,” $1.00, Fifteen En- 

graved Xmas Cards, ($1.50 value,) $1.00. Catalog 
Ren. Pilot Publications, Box 40-N. West Farms Sta.,N.Y.City. 
Song Poem Writers 


Write for my proposition 








Chicago. 





KODAK FILMS—Sreclan TRIAL Ok FER : * 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OH/0. 


BOYS & CHRISTMAS MONEY GIVEN 


G I RL Ss Send name andaddress. We will send you 50 se 
‘hristmas Seals. Easily sold 10 cts. a set. You keep $2; send us i 
ritenow. Mistletoe SealCo., Dept. 48, Brooklyn (R 


power air rifle for r oclling cai 
oF "Mentho-Nova at 25c 
U.S. SUPPLY CO., Dept, (427, "GREENVILLE, PA. 


M AKE $20 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Se ond 
25¢ for sample andinst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y- 

















